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CYMBELINE, 

MR. POPE supposed the story of this play to have been bor- 
rowed from a novel of Boccace; but he was mistaken, as an imi- 
tation of it is found in an old story-book entitled Westward for 
Smelts. This imitation differs in as many particulars from the 
Italian novelist, as from Shakspeare, though ihey concur in some 
material parts of the fable. It was published in a quarto pamphlet 
1603. This is the only copy of it which I have hitherto seen. 

There is a late entry of it in the books of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, Jan. 1619, where it is said to have been written by Kitt of 
Kingston. Steevens. 

The tale in Westviordfor Smelts, which I published some years 
ago, I shall subjoin to this play. The only part of the fable, how- 
ever, which can be pronounced with certainty to be drawn from 
thence, is, Imogen's wandering about after Pisanio has left her in 
the forest; her being almost famished; and being taken at a 
subsequent period, into the service of the Roman General as a 
page. The general scheme of CymMline is, in my opinion, formed 
on Boccace's novel (Day 2, Nov. 9,) and Shakspeare has taken a 
circumstance from it. that is not mentioned in the other tale. See 
Act II, sc. ii. It appears from the preface to the old translation of 
the Decamerone, printed in 1620, that many of the novels had be- 
fore received an English dress, and had been printed separately: 
" I know, most worthy lord, (says the printer in his Epistle Dedi- 
catory) that many of them [the novels of Boccace] hcce long 
since been published before, as stolen from the original author, and 
yet not beautified with his sweet style and elocution of phrase, 
neither suvounng of his singular morall applications.*' 

Cymbeline, I imagine, was written in the year 1605. The king 
from whom the plav takes its title began his reign, according to 
Holinshed, in the 19lh year of the reign of Augustus Caesar; and 
the play commences in or about the twenty -fourth year of Cym- 
beline's reign, which was the forty-second year of the reign of 
Augustus, and the 16th of the Christian acra: notwithstandmg 
which, Shakspeare has peopled Rome with modern Italians ; Phi- 
larioy lachimo, &c. Cvmbeline is said to have reigned thirty-fivc 
years, leaving at his death two sons, Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Malone. 

An ancient translation, or rather a deformed and interpolated 

imitation, of the ninth novel of the second day of the Decam^on 

of Boccacio, has recently occurred. The title and colophon o4 

this rare piece, areas follows: - ,^ i. j 

" This mater treateth of a merchatites wyfe that atterwarde 
went lyke a ma and becam a great lorde and was called Frederyke 
of Jennen afterwarde.** 

« Thus endeth this lytell stor\ of lorde Frederyke. Impryted 
1 AnwarpebymeJohnDusborowhge,dwellyngebesydey«Camer 
porte inSe yere of our lorde god a. Itt.CCCCC. and xvuj." 
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CYMBELINE. 

This novel exhibits the material features of its original ; though 
the names of the characters are changed, their sentiments de- 
based, and their conduct rendered still more improbable than in 
the scenes before us. John of Florence is the Ambrogiulo, Am- 
brosius of Jennens the Bemabo of the story. Of the translator's 
elegance of imagination, and felicity of expression, the two fol- 
lowing instances may be sufEcient. He has converted the pic- 
turesque mole under the left breast of the lady, into a black wart 
on her left arm ; and when at last, in a male habit, she discovers 
her sex, instead of displaying her bosom only, he obliges her to 
appear before the King and his whole court completely ** naked, 
save that she had a karcher of sylke before hyr members."— The 
whole work is illustrated with wooden cuts representing every 
scene throughout the. narrative. 

I know not that any advantage is gained by the discovery of this 
antiquated piece, unless it serves to strengthen our belief that 
some more faithful translation had fumtihea Shakspeare with in* 
cidents which, in their orij^nal lUUan« to him at least were in- 
accessible. Steeveru. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED- , 

— ^— ^ 

Cymbeline, king of Britain. 
Cloten, son to the queen by a former husband, 
Leonatus Posthumus, a gentleman^ husband to Imogen. 
Belarius, a banished lordy disguised under the name of 

Morgan. 
Guideriu s ( ^^^^ '^ Cymbeline, disguised under the names 
Arviraeus' i ^Polydore and Cadwal, supposed sons to 

^ ' V Belarius. 
Philario, friend to Posthumus, ? •* r 
Iachimo,/rJ<?«d/oPhilario, 5 Italians. 
A French gentleman^ friend to Philario. 
Caius Lucius, general of the Roman ybrcM. 
jf Roman captain. TWo British captains, 
Pi^nio, servant to Posthumus. 
Cornelius, a physician. 
Two gentlemen. 
Two gaolers. 

Queen, wife to Cymbeline. 

Imogen, daughter to Cymbelinie by a former queen, 

Helen, woman to Imogen. 

Lordsj ladies^ Roman senators^ tribunes^ apparitions^ a 
soothsayer^ a Dutch gentleman^ a Spanish gentleman 
musicians^ officers^ captains^ soldiers^ messengers^ and 
other attendants, 

SCENE, 
Sometimes in Britain ; sometimes in Italy. 
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CYMBELINE. 



ACT I SCENE I. 

Britain. The Garden behind Cymbeline's Palace, 

Enter Two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent, You do not meet a man, but frowns : our 
bloods 
No more obey the heavens, than our courtiers; 
Still seem, as does the*^ king's.** "^^^ 

I Tcu do not meet a man, but frowns : our bloods 
lio mfiire obey the heatien* than our courtiers f 
Still seem, m doe* the Ung's."] The thought is this: we are not 
now (as we were wont) influenced by the weather, but by the 
king's looks. We no more obey the heaven* [the sky] than our cour* 
tiers obey the heavens [God]. By which it appears that the read- 
ing — our bloods, is wrong. Fop though the b/ood ma\ be affected 
with the weather, yet that aiTection is discovered not by change of 
colour, but by change of countenance. And it is the outward Hot 
the invjard change that is here talked of, as appears from the word 
seem. We should read therefore : 

— — ^-^ our brows 

No mjore obey the heavens, &c. 
which is evident from the precedent words : 

Tou. do not m£et a mxin but frowns. 
And from the following : 

** But not a courtier, 

'* Although they wear xheir faces to the bcm 

** Of the king's hoi, but hath a heart that is 

" Glad at the thing they scovol at." 
The Oxford editor improves upon this emendation, and reads : 

— — — ^— our looks 

No more obey the heart, ev'n than our courtiers, . 
But by venturing too far, at a second emendation, he has stript it 
of all thought and sentiment. Warburton. 
, This passage is so difficult, that commentators may differ con- 
cerning it without animosity or shame. Of the two emendations 
proposed. Sir Thomas Ranroer's is the most licentious ; but he 
makes the sense clear, and leaves the reader an easy passage. Dr. 
Warburton has corrected with more caution, but less improve- 
ment : his reasoning upon his own reading is so obscure and per- 
plexed, that I suspect some injury of the press.— I am now to 
tell my opinion, which is, that the lines stand as they were origi- 
nally written, and that a paraphrase, sach as the licentious and 
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« CYMBELINE- 

2 Gent. But what 's the matter I 

1 Gent. His daughter, and the heir of his kingdom, 
whom 

abrupt expressions of our author too frequently require, will make 
emendation unnecessary. We thnotmeet a man butfrownt: our bloods 
—our countenances, which, in popular speech, are said to be re- 
gulated by the temper of the blood,— no mare obey the laws of 
Aeown,— which direct us to appear what we really are, — than our 
courtiers : — that is than the bloods of our courtiers; but our bloods,' 
like theirs, — still seem as doth the etng*s. Johnson. 

In The Torkshire Tragedy, 1608, which has been attributed to 
Shakspeare, blood appears to be used for inclination .• 

*• For 'tis our blood Xo love what we ase forbidden." 
Again, in King Lear, Act IV, sc. ii : 

" ■*— Were it my fitness 

** To let these hands obey my blood.** 
In King Henry VIII, Act III, sc. iv, is the same thought: 

« _ subject to your countenance, glad, or sorry, 

" As I saw it inclin'd." Steewne. 
I would propose to make this passage clear by a very slight al* 
teration, only leaving out the last letter: 

Tou do not m^et a man but Jrawns .* our bloods 

No m^e obey the heantens, than our courtiers 

Still seem, as does the king. 
That is. Still look as the king doesg or, as be expresses it a little 
differently afterwards : 

" — ^ wear their faces to the bent 

•• Of the king's look." Tyrvjhitt. 
The only error that I can find in this passage is, the mark of 
the genitive case annexed to the word courtiers, which appears to 
be a modem innovation, and ought to be - corrected. The mean- 
ing of it is this: — ** Our dispositions no more obey the heavena 
than our courtiers do ; they still seem as the king's does." The 
obscurity arises from the omisBion of the pronoun th^, by a com- 
mon poetical licence. M. Mason. 

Blood is so frequently used by Shakspeare for natural disposition^ 
that there can be no doubt concerning the meaning here. So, in 
All '* Well that Ends Well: 

" Now bis important blood will nought deny 

« That she '11 demand." 
See also Timon of Athens, Act IV, sc. ii, Vol. XV. 

I have followed the regulation of the old copy, in separating 
the word courtiers from what follows, by plaoing a semicolon afler 
it. " Still seem," for " they stWi seem,"*oi#» o«r bloods still seexn," 
is common in Shakspeare. The mark of the genitive case, which 
has been affixed in the late editions to the word courtiers, does 
not appear to me necessary, as the poet might intend to say— 
*'than our courtiers obey the heavens:" though, it must be 
owned, the modem regulation derives some support from what 
foUows : 
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CTMBEUNE. 7 

He purposed to his m&^s sole son, (a iridov^ 
That late he married,) hath referr'd herself 
Unto a poor but worthy gentleman: She 's wedded; 
Her husband banish'd ; she imprlson'd : all 
Is outward sorrow ;^ though, I think, the khig 
Be touch'd at very heart. 

2 Gene, None but the king? 

1 Gent. He, that hath lost her, too : so is the queen^ 
That most desir'd the match : But not a courtier. 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Clad at the thing they scowl at. 

2 Geni, And why so? 

1 Gent, He that hath miss'd the princess, is a thing 
Too bad for bad report : and he that hath her, 

(I mean, that married her, — alack, good man!— - 
M.nd therefore banish'd,) is a creature such 
As, to seek through the regions of the earth 
For^ne his like, therfe would be something failing 
In him that should compare. I do not think, 
So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but he. 

2 Gent. You speak him far.* 

1 Gent, I do extend liim, sir, within himself}* 



" but not a courtier. 



" Althoug^h they wear their faces to the bent 

« Of the king's looks, ." 

We have again, in Antony and Cleopatra, a sentiment similar t# 
that before us : 

" «— for he would shine on those 

" That made their looks by his.'* Malone. 

» — — . She 's wedded ; 

Her husband banislCd; she imprisoned: all 
Is outward sorro^vi &c ] I would reform the metre as follows: 
.SAe *^wed ; her husband banish'd, she imprisoned: 
All l^ut$uard sorrovj ; &c. 
Wed is used^B|fc^dQfeJ, in The Comedy of Errors: 

" In i|p«fti^ was 1 born, and voed, — ^." Steevens. 
3 Tou speak him, far.] i. e you praise him extensively. Steevens. 
You are lavish in your encomiums on him : your eiUogium has 
a wide compass. Malone. 

^ Ido extend him,, sir, within himself:] I extend him within 
himself; my praise, however extensive, is vsithin his merit. 

^hnson. 
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8 CYMBELINE. 

Crush him' together, rather than unfold 
His measure duly. 

2 Gene. What 's his name, and birth ? 

1 Gent, I cannot delve him to the root : His father 
Was callM Sicilius, who did join his honour. 
Against the Romans, with Cassibelan ;* 
But had his titles by Tenantius,^ whom 

My eulogium, however extended it may seem, is short of his 
real excellence : it is rather abbreviated than expanded.— We 
have again the same expression in a subsequent scene : << The ap- 
probation of those that weep this lamentable divorce, are won- 
derfully to extend him." Again, in The Winter's TeUe: " The re- 
port of her is extended more than can be thought." Malane^ 
8 Crush him — ] So, in King Henry JV, P. II : 

" Crowd us and crush us in this monstrous form." Steevens. 
1— ». v)ho did join his honour 
Against the Romans, viith Cassibelan;'] 1 do not understand 
what can be meant by *< joining his honour against &c. with &c." 
Perhaps our author wrote: 

I did join his banner 

Against the Romxms &c. 
' In King John, says the bastard, let us— 

*• Part our mingied colours once again.** 
and in the last speech of the play before us, Cymbeline proposes 
that " a Roman and a British ensign should wave together.'* 

Steevens. 
7- — Tenantiusy'] was the father of Cymbeline, and nephew of 
Cassibelan, being the younger son of his elder brother Lud, king 
of the southern part of Britain : on whose death Cassibelan was 
admitted king. Cassibelan repulsed the Romans on their first at- 
tack, but being vanquished by Julius Caesar on his second inva- 
sion of Britain, he agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome. Af- 
ter his death, Tenantius, Lud*s younger son, (his elder brother 
Androgens having fled to Rome^as established on the throne* 
of which they had been unjustly deprived by their uncle. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, Tenantius quietly payed the tribute 
stipulated by Cassibelan ; according to others, he refused to pay 
it, and warred with the Romans. Shakspeare supposes the latter 
to be the truth. Holinshed^ who furnished dlir poet with these 



facts, furnished him also with the name of Sici^M, who was ad- 

Tl^na^^of 
found in Si^ey's Arcadia- Leonatus is there the legitimate son 



mitted king of Britain, A. M 3659. Thftna^Fof Leonatus her 



of the blind King of Paphlagonia, on whose story the episode of 
Gloster, Edear, and Edmund, is formed in King Lear. See Area' 
dia, p. 69, edit. 1593. Malone. 

Sbakspeare, having already introduced Leonato among the cha» 
racters in Much Ado about Nothing, had not far to go for Leonati». 

Steevens* 
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CYMBELINE. ^ 

He serv'd with glory and admir'd success ; 

So g^ain'd the sur-addiUoD} Leonatus : 

And had, besides this gentleman in question, 

Two other sons ; who, in the wars o' the time. 

Died with their swords in hand ; for which their father 

(Then old and fond *of Issue) took such sorrow, *j^ V* 

That he quit being ; and his gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceased 

As he was bom. The king, he takes the babe 

To his protection; calls him Posthumus:' 

Breeds him, and makes him of his bed-chamber : 

Puts him to all the learnings that his time ' • 

Could make him the receiver of; which he took, 

As we do air, fast as 'twas minister'd ; and 

In his spring became a harvest : Liv*d in court, 

(Which rare it is to do) most prais'd, most lov'd:® 

A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature, 

A glass that feated them;^ and to the graver, 

A child that guided dotards : to his mistress,^ 

For whom he now is banish'dy-— her own price 

Proclaims how she esteem'd him and his virtue ; 

« — Potthumus i] Old copy — Posthumus Leonatus . JReed. 
9 , Livd in court, 

{Which rare it is to do,) most prais'd, most /owV.-] This enco- 
mium is high and artful. To be at once in any great degree loved 
9ndfiraised, 18 truly rare. Johnson. 

1 A glass that feated them;] A glass that formed thenif a models 
by the contemplation and inspection of which they formed their 
manners. Johnson. 

This passage may be well explained by another in The First 
Part of King Henry IV: 

" — He was indeed the glass 
" Wherein the noble youths did dress themselves." 
Again, Ophelia describes Hamlet, as — 

" The glass of fashion, and the mould of form." 
To dress themselves, therefore, may be to fonn themselves. 

Dresser, in French, is to form. To dress a spaniel is to break 
him in. 

Feat is nice,, exact. So, in The Tempest: 

** — — look, how well my garments sit upon me, 
** Much feater than before." 
To feat, therefore, may be a verb meaning— to render nice, exact- 
By the dress of Posthumus, even the more mature courtiers con- 
descended to regulate their external appearance. Steevens. 
^ — to his mistress,'\ means— a* to his mistress. M. Mason. 
VOL. XVI. C 
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10 CYMBELINE. 

By her election may be truly read, 
What kind of man he is. 

2 Gent. 1 honour him 

Even out of your report. But, *pray you, tell me, 
Is she sole child to the king ? 

1 Genf. His only child. 
He had two sons, (if this be wor h your hearing, 
Mark it,) the eldest of them at three years old, 

r the swathing clothes the other, from their nursery 
Were stolen ; and to this hour, no guess in knowledge 
Which way they went. 

2 Gent. How long is this ago? 

1 Gent, Some twenty years. 

2 Gent. That a king's children should be so convey'd ! 
So slackly guarded ! And the search so slow. 

That could not trace them 1 

1 Gent. Howsoe'er *tis strange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 

Yet it is true, sir. 

2 Gent. I do well believe you. 

1 Gent. We must forbear : Here comes the gentlema)!, 
The queen, and princess. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE n. 

The same. 
Enter the Queen, Posthumus, and Imogen.^ 

Queen. No, be assur'd, you shall not find me, daughter, 
After the slander of most step-mothers, 
Evil-ey'd unto you : you are my prisoner, but 
Your gaoler shall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your restraint. For you, Posthumus, 
So soon as 1 can win the offended king, 
I will be known your advocate : marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him ; and 'twere good. 
You lean'd unto his sentence, with what patience 
Your wisdom may inform you. 

3 — /wo^M.] HoVtnshed^s Chronicle furnished Shakspeare 
with this name, which in the old black letter is scarcely distin- 
guishable from inno^cn, the wife of ^ri/fe, King of Britain. There 
too he found the name ofCloten, who, when the line of Brule was 
at an end, was one of the five kings that governed Britain. Clotep, 
t>r Cloton, was King of Cornwall. Malone. 
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CYMBELINE. U 

Post. Please your highness, 

1 will from hence to-day. 

Queen, You know the peril :— 

I '11 fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections ; though the king 
Hath charg'd you should not speak together. 

[Exit Queen. 

Imo. O 

Dissembling courtesy I How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where she wounds ! — My dearest husband, 
I something fear my father's wrath ; but nothing, 
(Always reserv'id my holy duty)* what 
His rage can do on me : You must be gone ; 
And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes ; not comforted to live, 
But that there is this jewel m the world, 
That 1 may see again. 

Post, My queen ! my mistress ! 

O, lady, weep no more ; lest I give cause 
To be suspected of more tenderness 
Than doth become a man I 1 will remain 
The loyal'st husband that did e'er plight troth. 
My residence in Rome at one Philario's; 
Who to my father was a friend, to me 
Known but by letter : thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes I '11 drink the words you send, 
Though ink be made of gall.* 

Re-enter Queen. 

Queen. Be brief, I pray you: 

If the king come, I shall incur I know not 
How much of his displeasure:— Yet I '11 move him [aside. 
To walk this way : I never do him wrong, 
But he does buy my injuries, to be friends; 
Pays dear for my offences. [Exit. 

4 (Always reserved my holy duty)'] I say I do not fear my father, 
so far as I may say it without breach of duty, yohnson- 

* Though ink be made of gall.] Shakspeare, even in this poor 
conceit, has confounded the vegetable galls used in ink, with the 
animal gallf supposed to be bitter, yohnson. 

The poet mig^ht mean either the vegetable or the animal palls 
with equal propriety, as the vegetable gall is bitter; and I have 
seen an ancient receipt for making ink, beginning, "Take of 
the black juice of tlie gall of oxen two ounces," &c. Steerens. 
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12 CYMBELINE. 

Post. Should we be taking leave 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 
The lothness to depart would grow : Adieu ! 

Imo, Nay, stay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourself. 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love ; 
This diamond was my mother's : take it, heart ; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 
When Imogen is dead. 

Boat. How! howl another?— 

You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And sear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death !* — Remain, remain thoii here 

]^Putting on the Ring. 
While sense can keep it on !^ And sweetest, fairest, 

• And sear up my embraeevnenu from a next 
With bond* of death /] Shakspeare may poetically call the cere- 
cloths in ubich the dead are wv^i^ipG^.^ the bonds of death. If so, we 
should read cere instead, of sear: 

** Why thy canoniz'd bones hearsed in death, 
** Have burst their cerements?** 
To sear up, is properly to close up by burning; but in this passage 
the poet may have dropped that idea, and used the word sim|3y 
for to close up Steevens. 

May not sear up^ here mean solder up, and the reference be to a 
lead coffin ' Perhaps cerements in Hamlet's address to the Ghost, 
was used for searments in the same sense. Henley. 

I believe nothing more than close up was intended. In the spel- 
ling of the lant age, however, no distinction was made between 
cere-cloth and sear-cloth. Cole, in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, ex- 
plains the word cerot by «ear-cloth. Shakspeare therefore cer- 
tainly might have had that practice in his thoughts. Malone. 

7 While sense can keep it on .'] This expression, I suppose, means, 
V)hile sense can maintain its operations; Hvhile sense continues to have 
its usual power. That to keep on sig^iiies to continue in a state of 
action, is evident from the following passage in Othello; 
*' — — keeps due on 
«* To the Propontick** &c. 
The general sense of Posthumus's declaration, is equivalent to 
the Roman phrase, — dum spiritus has regit artus Steepens. 

The poet [if it refers to the ringi ought to have written— can 
keep thee on, as Mr. Pope and the three subsequent editors read. 
But Shakspeare has many similar inaccuracies. So, in Julius 
Caesar: 

<* Casca, you are the first that rears ^our hand." 
instead of— A/* hand. Again, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
" Time*8 office is to calm contendmg kiogs^ 
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CYMBELINE. 13 

As 1 my poor self did exchange for you, 

To your so infinite loss ; so, in our trifles 

I stUl win of you : For ray sake, wear this ; 

It is a manacle^ of love; I '11 place it 

Upon this fairest prisoner. [_PuUing a bracelet on her arm, 

Imo. O, the gods I 

When shall we see again ? 

Enter Ctmbeline, and Lords. 

Post. Alack, the king \ 

Cym. Thou basest thing, avoid 1 hence, from my sight ! 
If, after this command, thou fraught the court 
With thy imworthmess, thou diest: Away I 
Thou art poison to my blood. 

Post, The Gods protect you I 

And bless the good remainders of the court 1 
I am gone. \^Exit. 

Imo. There cannot be a pinch in death 

More sharp than this is.* 

** To unmask falsehood, and brlnj^ truth to light,—- 
" To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, — .** 
instead oi^-hU hours. Again, in the third Act of the play be* 
fore us : 

" . Euriphile, 

*• Thou wast their nurse ; they took thee for their mother, 
" And every day do honour to her grave." Malone. 
As none of our author's {n^ductions were revised by himself as 
they passed from the theatre through the press; and as yuliug 
Criarand Qfmbelitie are among the plays which originally ap- 
peared in the blundering first folio; it is hardly fair to charge 
those irregularities on the poet, of which his publishers alone 
might have been guilty. I must therefore take leave to set down 
the present, and many similar offences against the established 
rules of language, under the article of Uemingisms and Con- 
Aelisms ; and, as such, in my opinion, they ought^ without cere- 
mony, to be corrected. 

The instance brought from The JRape <f Lucrece might only 
Have been a compositorial inaccuracy, like those which occa- 
sionally have happened in the course of our present republicatiot». 

Steevene. 
• — a manacle — ] A manacle properly means what we now 
call a hand-cuff, Steevens. 

» There cannot be a pinch in death 
More tharp than this w.] So, in King Henry VjJI.' 
« __ it is a suiTerance, panging 
** As soul and body 's parting." Malone. 
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Cym, O disloyal thing. 

That thou should'st repair my youth ;^ thou heapest 
A year's age on me !• . 

Imo, I beseech you, sir, 

Harm not yourself with your vexation ; I 
Am senseless of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues ail pangs, a4L fears. ^ 

Cym, Past grace? obedience? 

1 That shouldUt repair my youth i] i. c. renovate my youth ; make 
me young again. So, in Pericles^ Prince of Tyrt^ 1609: "-^as 
for him, he brought his disease hither: here he doth butrqfrmV 
it.'* Again, in All V Well that Ends Well: 

**— — it much repairs me, 

" To talk of your good father." Malone, 

2 -^^— — — — thou heapest 

A year's age on me.''\ The obvious sense of this passage, on 
which several experiments have been made, is in some degree 
countenanced by what follows in another scene : 

** And every day that comes, comes to decay 

•* A day*s viork in him'* 
Dr. Warburton would read " Ayare (i. e. a speedy) age;'* Sir 
T. Hanmer would restore the metre by a supplemental epithet: 

— ^ thou heapest many 

A year*s age See 
and Dr. Johnson would give us: 

Years, ages, on me .' 
I prefer the additional word introduced by Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
to all the other attempts at emendation. ** Many a year's age," is 
an idea of some weight; but if Cymbeline meant to say that his 
daughter's conduct made him precisely one year older, his conceit 
is unworthy both of himself and Shakspeare.— I would read with 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. Steevens. 

3 i a touch more rare 

Subdues all pangs, all fears. "^ A touch more rare, may mean a 
nobler passion, yonnson. 

A touch 'more rare is undoubtedly a mx)re exquisite feeling ; a su- 
perior sensation. So, in Antony and CleopatrOi Act I, sc ii : 
«* The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 
** Do strongly speak to us." 
Again, in The Tempest: 

*' Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
" Of their afflictions >" &c. 
A touch is not unfrequently used, by other ancient writers, in 
this sense. So, in Daniel's JSymen^s Triumph, a masque, 1623: 
" You must not, Philis, be so sensible 
«* Of these small touches which your passion makes.'* 
** •^«- Small touches, Lydia ! do you count them small ?^' 
/' Steevea^. 
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Into. Past hope, and in despair ; that way, past grace. 

Cym. That might 'st have had the sole son of my queen ! 

Imo, O bless'd, that I might not ! I chose an eagle, 
And did avoid a puttock> 

Cym. Thou took'st a beggar; would'st have made my 
throne * 
A seat for baseness. 

Imo, No; I rather added 

A lustre to it 

Cym, O thou vile <Mie ! 

Imo, Sir, 

It is your fault that I have lov'd Post humus : 
You bred him as my play -fellow; and he is 
A man, worth any woman ; overbuys me 
Almost the sum he pays.* 

Cym, What !— art thou mad ? 

Imo, Almost, sir: Heaven restore me!— 'Would I 
were 
A neat-herd*s daughter I and my Leonatus 
Our neighbour shepherd's son! 

Re-enter Queen. 

Cym. Thou foolish thing ! — 

They were again together : you have done [To the Queen. 
Not after our command. Away with her. 
And pen her up. 

Queen. 'Beseech your patience: — Peace, 

Dear lady daughter, peace ; — Sweet sovereign, 
Leave us to ourselves ; and make yourself some comfort 
Out of your best advice.* 

Cym. Nay, let her languish 

* — a puttock.] A kite. Johnson. 

A puttock is a meap degenerate species of hawk» too worthless 
to deserve training. Steevens. 
5 «— ......^ overbuys me 

Almost the sum he pays.'] So small is my value, and so great 
18 his, that in the purchase he has made (for which he paid bim«- 
self ), for much the greater part, and nearly the whole, of what 
he has given, he has nothing in return. The most minute portion 
of his worth would be too high a price for the wife he has acquired* 

Maione. 
t '.'■^^ your best advice] i. e. consideration, reflection. So, ip. ' 
Measure for Measure.- • 

•• But did repeat me after more advice.^ Steevetrs, 
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A drop of blood a day ;7 and, being aged. 
Die of this folly ! [Exif. 

Enter Pisanio. 

Queen . Fy 1— you mu st give way : 

Here is your servant.— How now, sir? What news? 

Pis, My lord your son drew on my master. 

Queen, Ha ! 

No harm^ I trust, is done ? 

Pis. There might have been, 

But that my master rather play'd than fought, 
And had no help of anger: they were parted 
By gentlemen at hand. 

Queen, I am very glad on 't. 

Imo, Your son 's my father's friend; he takes his part — 
To draw upon an exile ! — O brave sir ! — 
I would they were in Africk both together ; 
Myself by with a needle i that I might prick 
The goer back. — Why came you from your master? 

Ph. On his command : He would not suffer me 
To bring him to the haven : left ihese notes 
Of what commands I should be subject to, 
.When it pleas'd you to employ me. 

Queen. This hath been 

Your faithful servant : I dare lay mine honour. 
He will remain so. ^ 

Pis, I humbly thank your highness. 

Queen, Pray, walk a while. 

Imo, About some half hour hencC) 

I pray you, speak with me : you shall, at least. 
Go see my lord aboard : for this time, leave me. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE HI. 

ji fiublick Place, 

Enter Cloten, and Two Lords. 

1 Lord, Sir, I would advise you to shift a shirt ; the 
violence of action hath made you reek as a sacrifice : 

7 '■' kt her languish 

A drop of blood a dayf] We meet with a cong«BiaI f«rm of 
malediction m Othello.- 

•* — _ may his pernicious soul 
" Hot half a grain a day !" Steevgns. 
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CYMBELINE. IT 

Where air comes out, air comes in : there *8 none abroad 
so wholesome as that you vent. 

Clo. If my shirt were bloody, then to shift it-*-Have I 
hurt him ? 

2 Lord. No, faith ; not so much as his patience. [Adde, 

1 Lord. Hurt him? his body's a passable carcass, if 
he be not hurt: it is a thoroughfare for steel, if it be 
not hurt. 

2 Lord. His steel was in debt; it went o' the backside 
the town. [yiside. 

Clo. The villain would not stand me. 
2 Lord. No; but he fled forward still, toward your 
face.* \jA8ide. 

1 Lord. Stand you ! You have land enough of your 
own: but he added to your having; gave you some 
ground. 

2 Lord. As many inches as you have oceans : Pup- 
pies I [jJaide. 

Clo. I would, they had not come between us. 

2 Lord. So would I, till you had measured how long 
a fool you were upon the ground. [jinide. 

Clo, And that she should love this fellow, and refuse 
me! 

2 Lord, If it be a sin to make a true election, she is 
damned. [jinide, 

1 Lord. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty and her 
brain go not together:' She 's a good sign, but I have 
seen small reflecuon of her wit.* 

• — he JUd forward still, toward your face."] So, in Trjoilus and 
Cretnda : 

<• _thou Shalt hunt a lion, that will fly 
** With his face backward " Steevens. 
' — her beauty and her brain go not together.-'] I believe the lord 
means to speak a sentence, ** Sir, as I told you always, beauty and 
brain gfo not together." Johnson. 

That is, are not equal, «* ne vont pis de pair." A similar ex- 
pression occurs in The Laws of Candy, where Gonzalo, speaking 
of Erota, says : 

" — — and walks 

** Her tongue the same gait with her wit ?*• M. Mason. 
1 She '* a good sign, but I have seen small reflection of her vtit."] 
She has a fair outside, a specious appearance, but no wit. O quanta 
species, cerebrum non habet / Phaedrus. Edwards. 
I believe the poet meant nothing by mjti, butybxr outvford show. 

yohnson. 
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18 CYMBELINE. 

2 Lord. She shines hot upon fools, lest the reflection 
should hurt her. [AHde. 

Clo. Come, I '11 to my chamber: 'Would there had 
been some hurt done ! 

2 Lord, I wish not so; unless it had been the fall of 
an ass, which is no great hurt. [Aside, 

Clo, You '11 go with us ? 

1 Lord, 1 '11 attend your lordship. 
Clo, Nay, come, let 's go together. 

2 Lord, Well, my lord. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

A Room in Cymbeline's Palace, 

£nter Imogen and Pisanio. 

Imo, 1 would thou grew'st unto the shores o' the 
haven, 
And question 'dst every sail : if he should write, 
And I not have it, 'twere a paper lost 
As ofFer'd mercy is.* What was the last 
That he spake to thee ? 

JPis. 'Twas, His gueen^ /da queen! 

Imo, Then wav'd his hondkerchief ? 

Pis, And kiss'd it, madam. 

Imo, Senseless linen ! happier therein than 1 1— 
And that was all ? 

Pis, No, madam ; for so long 

. The same allusion is common to ofher writers. So, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn : 

**— — a common trull, 

** A tempting sigtiy and curiously set forth, 

" To draw in riotous guests." 
Again, in The Elder Brother , by the same authors : 

"•Stand still, thou sign of man " 
To understand the whole force of Shakspeare's idea, it should 
be remembered, that ancientl> almost every sign had a motto, or 
some attempt at a witticism, underneath it Steevens, 

2 ■ *tv}€re a paper lost. 

As offered mercy is 1 believe the poet's meaning is, that the 
loss of that paper would prove as fatal to her, as the loss of a par* 
don to a condemned criminal. 

A thought resembling this, occurs in All*s Well that Ends 
Well: 

" Like a remorseful pardon slowly carried." Steevens, 
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As he could make me with this eye or ear^ 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief) 
Still waving, as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd oni 
How swift his ship. 

Imo, Thou should'st have made him 

As little as a crow, or less,* ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Pis. Madam, so I did. 

Imo, I would have broke mine eye-strings; crack'd 
them, but 
To look upon him ; till the diminution 
Of space had pointed him sharp as my needle :* 
Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept. — But, good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him ? 

PiB» Be assur'd madam, 

Witli his next vantage.* 

3 — TO/fA this fye or tar — ] [Old copy— Aw eye, 8cc.] But hov 
could Posthumus make himself distinguished by his ear to Pisa- 
nio? By his tongue he might to the other's ear, and this was cer- 
tainly Shakspeare's intention. We must therefore read : 
Ai he Could inake me with this eye, or ear, 
Distinguish him from, others,"^-^^ 
The expression is «r«xT/jt»f, as the Greeks term it: the party 
speaking points to that part spoken of. Warburton. 
Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus : 
f or so long 
At he could mark me wth hit eye, or I 
Distinguish — — . 
The reason of Sir T Hanmer's reading was, that Pisanio de- 
scribes no address made to the ear yohnson. 

^ As little as a craw, or /««,] This comparison may be illustrated 
by the following iii King Lear: 

** — the crows that wing the midway air, 
" Show scarce so gross as beetles.^* Steepens. 

s — till the diininution 

Of space had pointed him as sharp as my needle:"] The diminit^ 
tron of space, is the diminution of which space is the cause. Trees 
are killed by a blast of lightning, that is, by blasting, not blasted 
lightning, 'johnson. 

* — next vantage.] Next opportunity, yohnson. 
So, in The Merry Wi^oes of Windsor: 
" And when the doctor spies his vantage ripe," &c. Stee'o&ns. 
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Into. I did not take my leave of him, but bad 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours. 
Such thoughts, and such ; or I could make him swear 
The shes of Italy should not betray 
Mine interest, and his honour; or have charg'd him, 
At the sixth hour of mom, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with orisons,^ for then 
I am in heaven for him ;« or ere I could 
Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words,* comes in my father, 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. * 

7 '"^^ encounter me vtith orisom,'] L e. meet me with reciprocal 
yrayer. So, in Macketh: 

«« Sec, they encounter thee with their hearts' thanks.'* 

Stte^Mm 
' /am in heaven for himi] My solicitations ascend to heaven 
•n bis behalf. Stenen*. 
9 — — — or ere I could 
Gi^ him that parting ii«, Hohich I had set 
Betvjixt tv)o charming wortir,] Dr Warburton pronounces as 
absolutely as if he had been present at their parting, that these 
two charming words were — adieu Potthumus ; but as Mr. Edwards 
has observed, " she must have understood the language of love 
very little, if she could find no tenderer expression of it, than the 
name by which every one called her husband." Steevens. 
1 ■ Hie the tyrannous breathing of the north. 
Shakes all our buds from growing.'\ i. e.. our buds of love, as 
our author has elsewhere expressed it. Dr. Warburton, because 
the buds of flowers are here alluded to, very idly reads — Shakes 
all our buds from blowing. 

The buds of Jfotoer* undoubtedly are meant, and Shakspeare 
himself has told us in JRomeo and yuliet that they grow .• 
«* This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath 
" May prove a beauteous foioer, when next we meet." 

Malone, 

A bud, without any distinct idea, whether of flower or fruit, is 

a natural representation of any thing incipient or immature; and 

the buds of flowers, if flowers are meant, grov) to flowers, as the 

buds of fruits grovs to fniits. yohnson. 

Dr. Warburton's emendation may in some measure be con- 
flrmed by those beautiful lines in The Txvo IToble Kinsmen^ which 
I have no doubt were written' by Shakspeare. Emilia is speaking 
of a roM.* 

" It is the very emblem of a maid. 

** For when the V)e9t wind courts her gentily. 
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£nter a Lady. 

Lady. The queen, xnadani) 

Desires your hiehnesd' company. 

Imo. Those things 1 bid you do, get them despatch'd^— 
I will attend the queen. 

Pia. Madam, I shall. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Rome. wf« Atiartment in Philario's House. 

Enter Philario, Iachimo>' a Frenchman, a Dutch- 
man, and a Spaniard.^ 

lack. Believe it, sir: I have seen him in Britain: he 
was then of a crescent note ; expected to prove so wor- 
thy, as since he hath been allowed the name of: but I 
could then have look'd on him without the help of ad- 
miration ; though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled by his side, and I to peruse him by items. 

Phi. You speak of him when he was less fumish*d, 
than now he is, with that which makes him^ both with- 
out and within. 

** How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 

" With hep chaste blushes?— when the norM comes near her 

** Rude and impatient, then like chastity, 

** She locks her beauties in her bud again, 

«* And leaves him to base briars." Farmer. 
I think the old reading may be sufficiently supported by the fol- 
lowing passage in the 18th Sonnet of our author: 

" Rough winds do shake the darling btuU of May." 
Again, in The Taming of the Shrew : 

'* Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds'* 
Lyly, in his Euphues, 1581, as Mr. Holt White observes, has a 
similar expression : «« The vjtnde shaketh off the btossome, as well 
as the fruit.'* Steevens. 

^ '■'"^ lachimo,'} The name of Giacomo occurs in The Tvto Gen- 
tlevoomen of Venice, a novel, which immediately follows that of 
jRhomeo and yulietta in the second tome of Painter's Palace oj 
Pieasure. Malone. 

3 _a Dutchman, and a Spaniard.] Thus the old copy; but 
Mynheer, and the Don, are mute characters. 

Shakspeare, however, derived this circumstance from what- 
ever translation of the original novel he made use of. Thus, in 
the ancient one described in our Prolegomena to this drama: 
" Howe iiii merchauntes met all tog^yther in on way, whycbe 
were of iiii dyverse landes," &c. Steevens. 
VOL. XVI. D 
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^French. 1 have seen him in France 2 we had very many 
there, could behold the sun with as firm eyes as he. 

lach. This matter of marrying his king's daughter, 
(wherein he must be weigh'd rather by her value, than 
his own,) words him, I doubt not) a great deal from the 
matter.* 

French* And then his banishment : — 
lach. Ay, and the approbatioiypf those, that weep this 
>yryU lamentable divorce!* under her colours,® are^wpnderfuUy 
to extend him ;^ be it but to fortify her judgment, which 
else an easy battery might lay flat, for taking a beggar 
without more quality. ^ But how comes it, he is to so- 
journ with you ? How creeps acquaintance ? 

4 .—^ makes Atm— ] In the sense in \ifbich we say, This wUl 
inake or mar you. Johnson. 
So, in Othello: 

" This is the night 

" That either makes me, or fordoes me quite." Steevens. 
Maket him, in the text, mtsxis fonru him. M. Maton. 
*— TOorrf* hiniy^—a^eat deal from the matter,'] Makes the 
description of him very distant from the truth, yohiuon, 

t,^^^ under her colours,'] Under her banner; by her influence. 

yohnson. 

7 _ and the approbation of Mo*f ,— are faonderfully to extend 
A/'m/] This grammatical inaccuracy is common in Shakspeare's 
plays. So, in yulius Casar,' 

" The posture of your blows are yet unknown." 
The modem editors, however, read — approbations. 

Extend YiAB here the same meaning as in a former scene. See 
p. 7, n. 4. 

I perceive no inaccuracy on the present occasion. " This mat- 
ter of his marrying his king^s daughter," — V* and then his banish- 
ment;" — " and the approbation of those," &c. " are (i. e. all these 
circumstances united) wonderfully to extend him." Steevens. 

9 — — noithout more quality.'] The folio reads less quality. Mr. 
Rowe first made the alteration. Steevens. 

Whenever less or more is to be joined with a verb denoting 
want, or a preposition of a similar import, Shakspeare never fails 
to be entangled in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to use 
words that express the very contrary of what he means. In a note 
on Antony and Cleofatra, I have proved this incontestably, by com- 
paring a passage similar to that in the text with the words of Pl^i- 
tarch on which it is formed. The passage is : 
" . ■ I — condemn myself to lack 
** The courage of a woman, less noble mind 
"Than she — " 
Again, in The Winter* s Tale: 
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Phi. His father and I were solcders together ; to whom 

I have been often bound for no less than my Ufe ; 

Enter Post humus. 
Here comes the Briton: Let him be so entertained 
amongst you, as suits, with gentlemen of your knowing, 
to a stranger of his quality. — I beseech you all, be better 
known to this gentleman ; whom I commend to you, as ar 
noble friend of mine : How worthy he is, I will leave to ap- 
pear hereafter, rather than story him in his own hearing. 

French, Sir, we have known together in Orleans. 

Post. Since when I have been debtor to you for cour- 
tesies, which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay still.' 

French. Sir, you o'er-rate my poor kindness : 1 was 
glad I did atone my countryman and you;^ it had been 
pity, you should have been put together with so mortal 
a purpose, as then each bore, upon importance of so 
sUght and trivial a nature.^ 



• I ne*ep heard yet 



" That any of these bolder vices 'wanted 

" Lett impudence, to gainsay what they did, 

" Than to perform it first." 
Again, in King Lear: 

«« ■ , I have hope 

« You lets know how to value her deserts 

" Than she to scant her duty." 
See note on Antony and Cleopatra^ Act IV, sc. xii. Mr. Rowe 
and ali the subsequent editors read — without more quality, and 
so undoubtedly Shakspeare ought to have written. On the stage, 
an actor may rectify such petty errors; but it is the duty of an 
editor to exhibit what his author wrote. Malone. / 

As on this occasion, and several others, we can only tell what 
Hemings and Condel printed, instead of knowing, with any de • 
g^ee of certainty, what Shakspeare wrote, I have tiot disturbed 
Mr. Rowe's emendation, which leaves a clear passage to the rea- 
der, if he happens to prefier an obvious sense to no sense at all. 

Steenens. 
• — njihich I will be^ever to pay, and yet pay ttill-'] So, in Ml *t 
Well that Ends Well: 

" Which I will ever pay, and pay again, 

«* When I have found it" 
Again, in our author's 30th Sonnet: 

" Which I new pay, as if not pay'd before.'* Malone. 
1 — / did atone i!fc.'\ To atone signifies in this place to recon- 
cile. So, Ben Jonson, in The Silent Woman: 

" There had been some hope to atone you." 
Again, in Heywood's English Traveller, 1633 : 

«* The constable is call'd to atone the broil." Steevens. 
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Post, By your pardon^ sir^ I was then a young travel- 
ler ; rather sfaunn'd to go even with what I heard, than 
in my every action to be guided by others* experiences :^ 
but, upon my mended judgment, (if I off^d not to say 
it is mended) my quarrel was not altogether slight. 

French. Taith, yes, to be put to the arbitrement of 
swords; and by such two, that would, by all likelihood, 
have confounded one the other,^ or have fallen both. 

lacJi, Can we, with manners, ask what was the diffe- 
rence ? 

j^ench. Safely, I think : 'twas a contention in publick, 
which may, without contradiction,' suffer the report. It 
was much like an argument that fell out last night, where 
each of us fell in praise of our country mistresses: This 
gentleman at that time vouching, (and upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation,) his to be more fair, virtuous, wiscj 
chaste, constant-qualified, and less attemptible^ than any 
the rarest of our ladies in France. 

lach. That lady is not now living; or this gentleman's 
opinion, by this, worn out. 

Post, She holds her virtue still, and I my mind. 

lac/i. You must not so far prefer her 'foi^c ours of Italy. 

Post. Being so far provoked as I was in France, I 

a .^^^^upon importance of so slight and trivial a natvre.'] Imfot" 
tance is here, as elsewhere in Shakspeare, importunity, instiga- 
tion. Malone, 

So, in Twelfth Kight: "Maria wrote the letter at Sir Toby's 
great importance" Again, in Kin^ yohn: 

" At our importance hither is he come." Steevens. 

3 ---..^ rather shunned to go even vsith what I heard, &c.] This is 
expressed with a kind of fantastical perplexity. He means, I was 
then willing to take for my direction the experience of others more 
than such intelligence as 1 had gathered myself Johnson. 

This passage cannot bear the meaning that Johnson contends 
for. Posthumus is describing a presumptuous young man, as he 
acknowledges himself to have been at that time ; and means to 
say, that he rather studied to avoid conducting himself by the opinions 
of other people, than to he guided by their experience. '^To take for 
direction the experience of others, would be a proof of wisdom, 
not of presumption. M. Mason. 

4 .——confounded one the other,'] To confound, in our author's 
time, signified— to destroy. See Vol. IX, p. 270, n. 8. Malone, 

« — wAicAway, voithout contradietion,'] Which, undoubtedly, 
may be publickly told. Johnson. 
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would abate her nothing; though I profess myself her 
adorer, not her friend.* 

« — though I profess &c.] Though I have not the common ob- 
ligations of a lover to his mistress, and regard her not with the 
ibndness of a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. Johnson. 

The sense se^ms to require a transposition of these words, and 
that we should read : 

Though I profess myself her friend, not her adorer. 
meaning thereby the praises he bestowed on her arose from hia 
knowledge of her virtues, not from a superstitious reverence on- 
ly. If Posthumus wished to be believed, as he surely did, the de- 
claring that his praises proceeded from adoration, would lessen 
the credit of them, and counteract his purpose. In confirmation 
of this conjecture, we find that in the next page he acknow- 
ledges- her to be his wife. — lachimo afterwards says in the same 
sense: 

" You are a friend, and therein the wiser.?' 
Which would also serve to confirm, my amendment, if it were the 
right reading; but I do not think it is. M. Mason. . 

I am not certain that the foregoing* passages have been com- 
pletely understood by either commentator, for want of acquaint- 
ance with the peculiar sense in which the word friend may have 
been employed. 

A friend, in ancient* colloquial language, is occasionally synony- 
mous to a parampUr fir inamorato of either sex,iii both the favoup- 
kble and unfavourable sense of that word. ** Save yoxifriend Cm- 
sio !" says Bianca in Othello; and Lucio, in Measure^mr .Measure, 
informs Isabella that her brother Claudio " hath,got his friend {ju- 
lietta] with child." Friend, in shol-t, is one of those ^ifaad.adop- 
tious Christendoms that blinking Cupid gossips, ^^ many of wliich, arp 
catalogued by Helen in All s Well that Ends Well, and friend is 
•ne of the number: ■ - 

** A mother, and a mistress, and a friend^ , 

" A phoenix, captain, and an enemy." 
This word, though with some degradation, is still current among 
the harlotry of London, who, (like Macheath's doxies) as often as 
they have occasion to talk about their absent keepers, invariably 
call them theiryrienc/*. In this sense the word is also used by lago, 
in Othello, Act IV, sc. i : 

•* Or to be naked with her friend abed." 
Posthumus means to besto^r the most exalted praise on Imogen, 
n praise the more valuable as it was the result of reason, not of 
amorous dotage. I make my avowal, says be, in the character of 
her adorer, not of her possessor. — I speak of her as a being I re- 
verence, not as a beauty whom I enjoy. — I rather profess to de- 
scribe her with the devotion of a worsliipper, than the raptures 
of a lover. This sense of the word also appears to be confirmed 
^y a subsequent remark of lachimo : 

" You are ^friend, and therein the wiser/' 

i;)2 
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lack. As fair, and as good, (a kind of hand-in-hand 
comparison) had been something too fair, and too good, 
for any lady in Britany. If she went before others I have 
seen, as that diamond of yours out-lustres many I have 
beheld, I could not but believe she excelled many : but 
I have not seen the most precious diamond that is, nor 
you the lady J 

Posti I praised her, as I rated her: so do I my stone. 

lack. What do you esteem it at? 

Post, More than the world enjoys. 

lach. Either your unparagoned mistress is dead, or 
she 's outprized by a trifle. 

Post. You are mistaken: the one may be sold, or 
given; if there were* wealth enough for the purchase, 
or merit for the gift : the other is not a thing for sale, 
and only the gift of the gods. 

lach. Which the gods have given you? 

Post, Which, by their graces, I will keep. 

Zaff/i/You may wear her in title yours: but, you know, 
strange fowl light upon neighbouring ponds. Your ring 
may be stolen too : so, of your brace of unptizeable es- 
timations,^ the one is but frail, and the other casual ; a 
cumiihg- thief, or that-way-accomplished courtier, would 
hazard the winning both of first and last. 

i. e* y6u are a /osper, and therefore show your wisdom in opposing 
all experiments that may bring your lady's chastity into question. 

Steevens. 

f If she Hoent' before others I have seen, as that diamond of yours 
out-lustres mariy I have beheld, I cotild not but believe she excelled 
"many; but J have not seen the most precious diamond that is, nor you 
the lady."] The old copy reads — I could not Relieve she excelled mxi- 
nys but it is on all hands allowed that the reasoning of Iachimo« 
as it stands there, is inconclusive. 

On this account, Dr, Warburton reads, omitting the word— 
noft, ** I could believe she excelled many." 

Mr. Heath proposes to read, «* I could A^f believe" &c. 

Mr. Malone, whom I have followed, exhibits the passage as it 
appears in the present text. 

The reader who wishes to know more on this subject,'may con- 
sult a note in Mr. Malone's edit. Vol. VIII, p. ^27, 328, and 329. 

vv* Steevens, 

9 if there voere — ] Old copy— or if—ff the purchases, &c. 

the compositor having inadvertently repeated the word— or, which 
has just occurred. The correction was made by Mr. Rpwe. 

Malone. 
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Post. Your Italjr conudns none so accomplished a 
courtier, to convince the honour of my mistress;* if, in 
the holdinig or loss of that, you term her frail. I do no- 
thing doubt, you have store of thieves ;; notwithstanding, 
I fear not my ring. 

-PAe. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Post. Sir, with all my heart. This worthy signior, I 
thank him, makes no stranger of me ; we ar« familiar 
at first. 

lach. With five times so much conversation, I should 
get ground of your fair mistress : make her go back, 
even to the yielding ; had I admittance, and opportunity 
to friend. 

Post. No, no. 

lach. I dare, thereupon, pawn the moiety of my estate 
to your ring ; which, in my opinion, o'ervalues it some- 
things But I make my wager rather against your confi- 
dence, than her reputation : and, to bar your offence 
herein too, I durst attempt it against any lady in the 
world. 

Post. You are a great deal abused"^ in too bold a per- 
suasion ; and I doubt not you sustain what you 're worthy 
of, by your attempt. 

lac/i. What's that? 

Post. A repulse : Though your attempt, as you call 
it, deserve more ; a punishment too. 

Phi. Gentlenien, enough of this : it came in too sud- 
denly ; let it die as it was bom, and, I pray you, be bet- 
ter acquainted. 

lach. 'Would I had put my estate, and my neigh- 
bour's, on the approbation* of what I have spoke. 

® — ro convince the honour of my mhtress;'\ Convince for over- 
come. Warburton. 
SOy in Macbeth .* 

"—their malady convinces 

*' The great essay of art.*' yohnson. 

' -^— - abused — ] Deceived. Johnson . 
So, in Othello: 

•* The Moor *8 abtWd by some most villainous knave.'* 

Steevens. 
^ -—^ approbation '^l Vroof. Johnson. 
So, in King Henry V: 

** — how many, now in health, 

" Shan drop their blood in approbation 

" Of what youp reverence shall incite us to." Steevens. 
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Post, What lady would you choose to assail ? 

lach. Yours ; whom in constancy, you think, stands so 
safe. 1 will lay you ten thousand ducats to your ring, 
that, commend me to the court where your lady is, with 
no more advantage than the opportunity of a second con- 
ference, and I will bring from thence that honour of 
hers, which you imagine so reserved. 

Post. I will wage against your gold, gold to it : my 
ring I hold dear as my finger ; 'tis part of it. 

lach. You are a friend, and therein the wiser.3 If you 
buy ladies* flesh at a million a dram, you cannot preserve 
it from tainting : But, I see, you have some religion in 
you, that you fear. 

Post, This is but a custom in your tongue ; you bear 
a graver purpose, I hope. 

3 Tou are a friend, and therein the vjiser."] I correct it : 
Tou are afraid, and therein the voider. 
What lachiino says, in the close of his speech, determines this 
to have been our poet's reading : 

** — ^ But, I see, you have some religion in you, that 
you fear.'* Warburton. 

You are a friend to the lady, and therein the wiser 9 as you will not 
expose her to hazard ; and that you fear is a proof of your reli- 
gious fidelity, yohnson. 

A friend in our author's time often signified a lover. lachime 
therefore might mean that Posthumus was wise in being only the 
lover of Imogen, and not having bound himself to her by the in- 
dissoluble ties of marriage. But unluckily Posthumus has alrea- 
dy said he is not h^v friend, but her adorer: this therefore could 
hardly have been lachimo's meaning. 

I cannot say that I am entirely satisfied with Dr. Johnson's in- 
terpretation ; yet I have nothing better to propose. " You are a 
friend to the lady, and therefore will not expose her to hazard." 
This surely is not warranted by what Posthumus has just said. 
He is ready enough to expose her to hazard. He has actually ex- 
posed her to hazard by accepting the wager. He will not indeed 
risk his diamond, but has offered to lay a sum of money, that 
lachimo, " with all appliances and 'means to boot," will not be 
able to corrupt her. I do not therefore see the force of Iachimo*s 
o'bservation. It would have been more " german to the matter" 
to have said, in allusion to the former words of Posthumus — You 
are not a friend, i. e. a lover, and therein the jviser: for all wp« 
men are corruptible. Malone. 

See p. 25 and 26, n. 6. Though the reply of lachimo may not 
have been warranted by the preceding words of Posthumus, it 
was certainly meant by the speaker as a provoking circuBStaocei 
a circumstance of incitation to the wager. Steeuns. 
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lack. I am the master of my speeches;^ and would 
undei^ what *s spoken, I swear. 

Post. Will you?— I shall but lend my diamond till 
your return :— Let there be covenants drawn between 
us: My mistress exceeds in goodness the hugeness of 
your imworthy thinking: I dare you to this match: 
here *s my ring. 

Phi. I will have it no lay. 

lach. By the gods it is one:— -If I bring you no suf- 
ficient testimony that I have enjoyed the dearest bodily 
part of your mistress, my ten thousand ducats are yours ; 
so is your diamond too. If I come oflP, and leave her in 
such honour as you have trust in, she your jewel, this 
your jewel, and my gold are yours :— providedt I have 
your coipmendation, for my more free entertainment. 

Po9t, I embrace these conditions \^ let us have articles 
betwixt us:— only, thus far you shall answer. If you 
make^V^^^ voyage'^upon her, and give me directly to un- 
derstand you have prevailed, I am no further your ene- 
my, fihe is not worth our debate : if she remain unse- 

4 1 am the master of my speeches;'] i. e. I know What I have 
said ; I said no more than I meant. Steenens, 

s lach. I ff I bring you no sufficient testimony that I hone 
enjoyed the dearest bodily part of your mistress, 'my ten thousand da* 
cats are yours ; so is your diamond t9o. If Iconuojft and leane her 
in such honour as you have trust in, she jour jewel, this your jevidy 
and my gold are yours, iS*c. 

Post I embrace these conditions; &c.] This was a wager be- 
tween the two speakers. lachimo declares the conditions of it; 
and Posthumus embraces them, as well he might; for lachimo 
mentions only that of the two conditions which was favourable 
to Posthumus : namely, that if his wife preserved her honour he 
should win : concerning the other, in case she preserved it not, 
lachimo, the accurate expounder of the wager, is silent. To make 
him talk more in character, for we find him sharp enough in the 
prosecution of his bet : we should strike out the negative, and 
read the rest thus : Jf I bring you sufficient testimony that I have 
enjoyed, &c. my ten thousand ducats are mine ; so is your diamond 
too. If I come off, and leave her in such honour, &c. she your jeviel, 
&c. and my golaare yours. Warburton . 

I once thought this emendation right, but am now of opinion, 
that Shakspeare intended that lachimo having gained his pur- 
pose, should designe<lly drop the invidious and offensive part ef 
the wager, and to flatter Posthumus, dwell long upon the more 
plcAsing part of the representation. One com&tion of a wager 
implies the other, and there is no need to mention both, yohnwn^ 
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duced, (you not making it appear otherwise) for jrourill 
opinion, and the assault you have made to her chastity, 
you shall answer me with your sword. 

lach. Your hand; a covenant: We will hare these 
things set down hy lawful counsel, and straight away for 
Britain ; lest the bargain should catch cold, and starve : 
I will fetch my gold, and have our two wagers recorded. 

Poat. Agreed. {^Exeunt Post, and Iach. 

French, Will this hold, think you? 

Phi. Signior lachimo will not from it. Pray, let us fol- 
low 'em. {Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

Britain. A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 

Enter Queen, Ladies, and Cornelius. 

Queen, Whiles yet the dew 's on ground, gather those 
flowers ; 
Make haste : Who has. the note of them ? 

1 Lady, I, madam. 

Queen, Despatch. {Exeunt Ladies. 

Now, master doctor ; have you brought those drugs ? 

Cor, Pleaseth your highness, ay : here they are, ma^ 
dam : {Presenting a small Box, 

But I beseech your grace, (without offence ; 
My conscience bids me ask ;) wherefore you have 
Commanded of me these most poisonous compounds, 
Which are the movers of a languishing death ; 
But, though slow, deadly ? 

Queen. I do wonder, doctor,* 

Thou ask' St me such a question : Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Hast thou not learnM me how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve? yea, so, 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confections? Having thus far proceeded, 
(Unless thou think' st me devilish) is 't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
Other conclusions?' 1 will try the forces 

c /do woncfer, doctor,'] I have supplied the verb do for the sake 
of measure, and in compliance with our author's practice when 
he designs any of his characters to speak emphatically : Thus, in 
Much Ado about Nothing: "I do much wonder, that one man, see- 
ing how much another man is a fool" &c. Steepens, 
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Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging, (but none human) 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allnyments to their act; and by them gather 
Their several virtues, and effects. 

Cor. Your highness 

Shall from this practice but make hard your heart:* 
Besides, the seeing these effects will be 
Both noisome and infectious. 

Queen, O, content thee.-— 

Enter Pisanio. 
Here comes a flattering rascal ; upon him [Aside. 

Will I first work : he 's for his master. 
And enemy to my son. — How now, Pisanio?-— 
Doctor, your service for this time is ended j 
Take your own way. 

Cor, I do suspect you, madam ; 

But you shall do no harm. [Aside. 

Queen. Hark thee, a word. — [To Pis. 

Cor. [a8id€~\ I do not like her.* She doth think, she has 

7 Other conclusions?] Other experiments. I commend, says Wal- 
tm, an angler that trieth conclusions^ and improves his art. 

yohnsoTm 
SOy in Antony and Cleopatra: 

<* She hath pursued conclusions infinite 
*• Of easy ways to die." Malone, 

• Your highness 
Shall Jrom this practice but make hard your heart:"] There is 
in this passage nothing that much requires a note, yet I cannot 
forbear to push it forward into observation. The thought would 
probably have been more amplified, had our author lived to be 
shocked with such experiments as have been published in later 
times, by a race of men who have practised tortures without pi- 
ty, and related them without shame, and are yet suffered to erect 
their heads among human beings. 

** Cape saxa manu, cape robora, pastor." Johnson. 

9 I do not like her.] This soliloquy is very inartificial The 
speaker is under no strong pressure of thought ; he is neither re- 
solving, repenting, suspecting, nor deliberating, and yet makes a 
long speech to tell himself what himself knows, yohnson. 

The soliloquy, however inartificial in respect of the speaker, is 
yet necessary to prevent that uneasiness which would naturally 
arise in the mind of an audience on recollection that the Queen 
bad mischievous ingredients in her possession, unless they were 
undeceived as to the quality of them ; and it is no less useful to 
prepare iss for the return of Imogen to life. Steevens. 
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Strange Ungering poisons: I do know her spirit, 

And will not trust one of her malice with 

A drug of such damn'd nature : Those^ she has, 

Will stupify and dull the sense a while : 

Which first, perchance, she '11 prove on cats, and dogs; 

Then afterward up higher : but there is 

No danger in what show of death it makes, 

IVIore than the locking up the spirits a time, 

To be more fresh, reviving. She is fool'd 

With a most false effect; and I the truer, 

So to be false with her.^ 

Queen. No further service, doctor, 

Until I send for thee. 

Cor, I humbly take my leave. [^J^xit. 

Queen. Weeps she still, say'st thou ? Dost thou think, 
in time 
She will not quench ;, and let instructions enter 
Where folly now possesses ? Do thou work : 
When thou shalt bring me word, she loves my son, 
I 'U tell thee, on the instant, thou art then 
As great as is thy master : greater ; for 
His fortunes all Ue speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp : Return he cannot, nor 
Continue where he is: to shift his being, ^ 
Is to exchange one misery with another; 
And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in him : What shalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans?* 
Who cannot be new built ; nor has no friends, 

\_The Queen drops a Box : Pis, takes it up. 
So much as but to prop him ? — Thou tak'st up 
Thou know'st not what ; but take it for thy labour : 
It is a thing I made, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death : I do not know 



* So to be false with her.] The two last words may be fairly con- 
sidered as an interpolation, for they hurt the metre, without en< 
forcement of the sense. 

For thee, in the next line but one, might on the same account 
be omitted. Steevens. 

2 — quench i] i. e. grow cool. Steevens. 

3 -*— to shift his being,'] To change his abode. Johnson . 

4 ««i« fhfff leans .*] That inclines towards its fall. Johnson. 
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What is more cordial: — ^Nay, I pr'ythee> take it j 
it is an earnest of a further good 
That I mean to thee. Tell thy mistress how 
The case stands with her ; do *t, as from thyself. 
Think what a chance thou changest on;* but think 
Thou hast thy mistress still ; to boot, my son, 
, Who shall take notice of thee : I *11 move the king 
To any shape of thy preferment, such 
As thou *lt desire ; and then myself, I chiefly, 
That set thee on to this desert, am bound 
To load thy merit richly. Call my women : 
Think on my words. [_£xit Pis.]— A sly and constant 

knave ; 
Not to be shak'd: the agent for his master; 
And the remembrancer of her, to hold 
The hand fast to her lord. — I have given him that, 
Which, if he take, shall quite unpeople her 
Of liegers for her sweet ;• and which she, after, 
Except she bend her humour, shall be assured 

Re'Cnter Pisanio, and Ladies. 
To taste of too. — So, so ;— well done, well done : 
The violets, cowslips, and the primroses, 
Bear to my closet :— Fare tliee well, Pisanio ; 
Think on my words. [Exeunt Queen and Ladies. 

Pia, And shall do: 



' Tfunk what a chance fAouehangest on/] Such fs the reading^ 
of the old copy, which by succeeding editors has been altered '^ 
into — 

ThinJt v)hat a chance thou cbancest on;«» 
And— 

Think vjhqt a change thou chancest on/— 
but unnecessarily. The meaning is: *< Think with what a fair 
prospect of mending your fortunes you now change your present 
service.'* Steeveru. 

A line in our author'^ Hqfie (f Lucrece adds some support to 
the reading — thou chancest on, which is much in Shakspeare's 
manner: 

*< Let there bechance him pitiful mis^chances*^ Malone. 
fl Of liegers for her st»eetf] A li^fger ambassador is one that re- 
sides in a foreign court to promote his master's interest yoknton. 
So, in Measure for Measure: 

** Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven, 
** Intends you for his swift embassador, 
« Where you shall be an everlasting Ueger}^ Steewns, 
VOL. XVI. £ 
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But when to my good lord I prove untrue^ 

1 '11 choke myself: there *s gjl I *11 do for you. [-£xiV, 

SCENE VII. 
Another Room in the aame. 
Enter Imogen. 
Imo, A father cruel, and a step-dame false ; 
A foolish suitor to a wedded lady, 
That hath her husband banish'd ;— O, that husband I 
My supreme crown of grief l^ and those repeated 
Vexations of it ! Had I been thief-stolen, 
As my two brothers, happy ! but most miserable 
Is the desire that's glorious:* Blessed be those, 
How mean soe'er, that have their honest wills, 
Which seasons comfort.*— Who may this be ? Fy ! 

7 _ O, that husband f 

My supreme crown of grief f] Imogen means to say, that her 
separation from her husband is the completion of her distress. 
So, in King Lear: 

*« This would have seem'd a period 

** To such as love not sorrow ; but another, 

** To amplify too much, would make much more, 

** And top extremity,** 
Again, in Coriolanus: 

" — the spire and top of praise.'* 
Again, more appositely, in Troiliu and Cretatda.' 

*< Make Cressid's name the very cromn of falsehood." 
Again, in The Winter't Tale,- 

** The cromn and comfort of my life, your favour, 

** I do give lost." Malone. 

8 — imt most miserable 

Is the desire that ^s glorious/'] Her husband, she says, proves 
her supreme g^ef. She had been happy had she been stolen as 
her brothers were, but now she is miserable, as all those are who 
have a sense of worth and honour superior to the vulgar, which 
occasions them infinite vexations from the envious and worthless 
part of mankind. Had she not so refined a taste as to be content 
only with the superior merit of Posthumus, but could have tak^ 
up with Cloten, she might have escaped these persecutions. This 
elegance of taste, which always discovers an excellence and 
chooses it, she calls with great sublimity of expression. The de- 
Aire that '* glorious f which the Oxford editor not understanding, 
Alters to— The degree that 's glorious. Warburton. 
^ ' Blecsed be those. 

H&w mean soe*er, that have their honest Kcills, 
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Enter Pibanio and lACRixa. 

PU. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome ; 
Comes from my lord with letters. 

lack. Change yoU| madam? 

The worthy Leonatus is in safety, 
And greets your highness dearly. [Freaenta a Letter. 

Itno, Thanks, good sir ; 

Which se€uoii?9 contort. "] The last words are equivocal; but 
the meaning is this : Who are beholden only to the seasons for 
their support and nourishment; so that, if those be kindly, such 
have no more to care for, or desire. Warburton. 

I am willing to comply with any meaning that can be extorted 
from the present text, rather than change it, yet will propose, 
but with great diffidence, a slight alteration: 

— Bl€88*d be thoact 

Sow mean soeWt that have their honeet vtilie. 

With reason's coTnfort."-^ 
Who gratify their innocent wishes with reasonable enjoyments. 

yohruon. 
I shall venture at another explanation, which, as the last words 
arc admitted to be equivocal, may be proposed. " To be able to 
refine on calamity (says she) is the miserable privilege of those 
who are educated with aspiring thoughts and elegant desires. 
Blessed are they, however mean their condition, who have the 
power of gratifying their honest inclination, which circumstance 
beetovt* an additional relish on comfort itself.** 

** You lack the season of all natures, sleep.'* Macbeth. 
Again, in Albumazar, 1615 : 

" — • the memory of misfortunes past 

'* Seasons the welcome." Steevens. 
I agree with Steevens that the word seasons, in this place, is 
used as a verb, but not in his interpretation of the former part of 
this passage. Imogen's reflection is merely this : «* That those are 
happy who have tlieir honest wills, which gives a relish to com- 
fort; but that those are miserable who set their affections on ob- 
jects of superior excellence, which are of course, difficult to ob- 
tain." The word honest means plain or humble, and is opposed to 
glorious. M. Mason. 

In my apprehension, Imogen's sentiment is simply thus: Had t 
been stolen by thieves in my ir^ancy, (or, as she says in another place, 
bam a neat-herd*s daughter,) J had been happy. But instead of that, 
I am, in a high, and, what is called, a glorious station/ andm^ost mi- 
serable in such a situation f Pregnant with calamity are those de- 
sires, which aspire to glory ; to splendid titles, or elevation of 
rank ! Haptnerfar are those, hovj low soever their rani in life, who 
have it in their power to gratify their virtuous inclinations.' a circum,- 
stance that gives an additional zest to comfort itself, and renders it 
something more; or, (to borrow our author's words in another 
place) which ieeps comfort alwaye fresh and lasting. Malone. 
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You are kindly welcome. 

lack. All of her, that is out of door, most rich ! \Adde, 
If she be fumish'd with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird ; and I 
Have lost the wager. Boldness be my friend 1 
Arm me, audacity, from head to foot I 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight ; 
Rather, directly fly. 

Imo, [reads]— .Afe is one of the noblest notey to xuhose 
kindnesses I am most infinitely tied, Hejlect ufion him aC'^ 
cordingly^ as you value your truest Leonatus.* 

So far 1 read aloud : 
But even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the rest, and takes it thankfully. — 
You are as welcome, worthy sir, as I 

1 Hejkct upon him aceonHtigfyf as you value your truest 

Lbokatus.} 
[Old copy— your trutt Lsonatus.] Were Leonatus writing to 
his Steward, this style might be proper; but it is so strange a con- 
clusion of a letter to a princess, and a beloved wife, that it can- 
not be right. I have no doubt therefore that we ought to read : 
— as you malueyour truest 

Leonatus. M. Mason, 

This emendation is at once so neat and elegant, that I cannot 

refuse it a place in the text ; and especially sts it returns an echo 

to the words of Posthumus when he parted from Imogen, and 

dwelt so much on his own conjugal'fidelity : 

««— — I will remain 

«« The loj/aPst husband that did e'er plight troth." Stetoerts. 

Mr. M. Mason's conjectu*^ would have more weigfht, if it were 
certain that these were intended as the concluding words of the 
letter. It is more probable that what vionfted the wry middle of the 
heart of Imogen, formed the conclusion of Posthurous's letter; and . 
the words — sofar, and hy the rest, support that supposition. Though 
Imogen reads the name of her husband, she might suppresssome- 
what that intervened. Nor, indeed, is the adjuration of light im- 
port, or unsuitable to a fond husband, supposing it to be the con- 
clusion of the letter. Respect my friend, says Leonatus, as you 
value the confidence reposed in you by him to whom you have 
plighted your troth. McUone. 

It is certain, I think, from the break—'* He is one'* &c. thsit the 
omitted part of the letter was at the beginning of it ; and that 
what follows (all indeed that was necessary for the audience to 
hear) was its regular and decided termination — Was it not na- 
tural, that a young and aflectionate husband, writing to a wife 
whom he adored, should express the feelings of his love, before, 
he proceeded to the detail of his colder business ? Sieevtns^ 
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Have words to bid you ; and shall find it so^ 
In all that I can do. 

lack. Thanks, fairest lady.— « 

What ! are men niad ? Hath nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch, and the rich*crop " ccj^m^ 
"Ofsea and land,* which can distinguish 'twixt C'eY" 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd stones 
Upon the numbered beach ?* and can we not U4^^ 

2 — and the rich crop 
Q^ sea and land,"] He is here speaking of the coffering of sea 
and land. Shakspeare therefore wrote : 

— and the rich cope — . Warburton, 
Surely no emendation is necessary. The vaulted arch is alike 
the cope or covering of sea and land. When the poet had spoken 
of it once, could he have thought this second introduction of it 
necessary ? The crop of sea and land means only the productions of 
either element. Steevens, 
^ — and the fainnd stones 
Upon the numbered IfcachP] I have no idea in what sense the 
beach, or shore, should be called numbered, I have ventured, 
against all the copies, to substitute— 

Upon th^ unnumber'd beach? ^•'-^ 
i. e. the infinite extensive beach, if wq are to understand the epi- 
thet as coupled to the word. But, I rather think, the poet intend- 
ed an hypallagCf like that in the beginning of Ovid's Metatnor- 
phoses: 

" (In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

••Corpora.)" 

And then we are to understand the passage thus : and the infinite 
number of tv)inn*d stones upon the beach, Theobald. 
Sense and the antithesis oblige us to read this nonsense thus : 
Upon the humbled beach /— — 
i. e. because daily insulted with the flow of the tide. Warburton* 
I know not well how to regulate this passage. Numbered la uer^ 
haps numerous. Tvsinn'd stones I do not understand. — Twinn'd sliells, 
or pairs of shells, are very common. For tvjtnn'd we might read 
t%»in*d: that is, twisted, convolved.- but this sense is more applica- 
ble! to shells than to stones. Johnson. 

The pebbles on the sea shore are so much of the same size • 
and shape, that twinn'd may mean as like as twins. So, in The 
Maid of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

*• But is it possible that two faces 

•* Should be so twinn'd in form, complexion," &c. 
Ag^in, in our author's Coriolanus, Act IV, sc. iv: 

•* Are still together, who twin as 'twere in love." 
Mr. Heath conjectures the poet might have written— jf^rnV 
stones. He might possibly have written that or any other word. 
— Ih Coriolanus, a different epithet is bestowed on the beach : 
E 2 
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Partition make with spectacles so precious 
'Twixt fair and foul ? 

1^0. What makes your admiration ? 

lach. It cannot be i' the eye ; for apes and monkeys^ 
'Twixt two such shes, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mows the other : Nor i' the judgment ; 
For idiots, in this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite : Nor i* the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to such neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make desire vomit emptiness. 
Not so allur'd to feed.* 

" Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

** Fillop the stars '» 

Dr. Warburton's conjecture may be countenanced by the fol* 
lowing passage in Spenser's Fairy ^teen^ B. VI, c. vii ; 

** But as he lay upon the humbled grass." Steevetu* 
Mr. Theobald's conjecture may derive some support from a 
passage in King Lear: 

" — tlie murm'ring surge 

** That on th* unnum&r^d idle pebbles chases — ." Malone, 
^ Should mate desire vomit emptinettt 
Not so allured to feed.] i. e. that appetite, which is not allured 
to feed on such excellence, can have no stomach at all; but, 
though empty, must nauseate every thing. Warburton. 

I explain this passage in a sense almost contrary . lachimo, in 
this counterfeited rapture, has shewn how the eyea and the judg^ 
ment would determine in favour of Imogen, comparing her with 
the present mistress of Posthumus, and proceeds to say, that ap- 
petite too would give the same suffrage. Desire, says he, when it 
approached sluttery, and considered it*in comparison witb-«a<cA 
neat excellence,' would not only be not so allured to feed, but, seized 
with a fit of loathing, v>ould vomit emptiness, would feel the con- 
vulsions of disgust, thoggh, being unfed, it had no object. 

5 yohnson. 

Dr. Wurburton and Dr. Johnson have both taken the pains to 
give their different senses of this passage ; but I am still unable 
to comprehend how desire, or any other thing, can be made ti> 
vomit emptiness, I rather believe the passage should be read 
thus: 

Sluttery to such neat excellence o/^os*d. 
Should make desire vomit, emptiness 
. Not so alhire to feed. 
That is, Should not so, [m such circumstances] allure [even] emp^ 
tiness to feed. Tymahitt. 

This IS not ill conceived \ but I think ray own explanation right. 
7T» vomit emptiness is, in the language of poetry, to feel the cob- 
vulsions of eructation without plenitude. Johnson. 
No one who has been ever stck ajt 9ea, eao be at a losift to on* 
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Imo, What is the matter^ trow ? 
" lach. The cloyed will,«^ 

(That satiate yet unsatisfied desire^ 
That tub both fill'd and running,) ravening first 
The lamb, longs after for the garbage. 

Imo, What, dear sir, 

Thus raps you I Are you well ? 

Inch, Thanks, madam; well: — 'Beseech, you, sir, de- 
sire [To Pis. 
My man's abode where I did leave him : he 
Is strange and peevish.* 

derstand what is meant by vomiting emptinest. Dr. Johnson's in- 
terpretation would perhaps be more exact, if after the word Dc* 
sire he had added, hovoever hungry, or sharp-set. 

A late editor, Mr. Capeil, was so little acquainted with his au- 
thor, as not to know that Shakspeare here, and in some other 
places, uses desire as a trisyllable; in consequence of which, he 
reads— -vofTit'r to emptiness. Malone* 

s The cloyed wiii, &c.] The present irregularity of metre has 
ahnost persuaded me that this passage originally stood thus : 
The cloyed loili, 
( That 's satiate, yet unsatisfied, that tub 
Both fill *d and running,) ravening first the Ittmb^ 
Longs after for the garbgge. 

What, dear sir, &c. 
The want, in the original MS. of the letter I have supplied, per-- 
haps occasioned the interpolation of the ^ot^—desirt' Steevens, 

• he 

Is strange and' peevish. 1 He is a foreigner and easily fretted. 

yohnson. 
Strange, I believe, signifies shy or backward. So, Holinshed, p. 
735: " — brake to him his mind in this mischievous matter, in 
which he found him nothing strange.** 

Peevish anciently meant weak, silly. So, in Lyly's Endymion, 
1591 : ** Never was any so peevish to imagine the moon either ca- 
pable of affection, or shape of a mistress.*' Again, in his Galatea, 
[1592] when a man has given a conceited answer to a plain ques« 
tion, Diana says, *< let him alone, he is hut peevishJ* Again, in his 
JLovt^s Metamorphosis, 1601 : " In the heavens 1 saw an orderly 
course, in the earth nothing but disorderly love ssA peevishness.** 
Again, in The Ckymedy of Mjrrors: 

*« How now ! a madman ! why thou peevish sheep, 
«* No ship of Epidamnum stays for me '* Steevens. 
Minsheu, in his Dictionary, 1617, explains )&etf««A by foolish.'^ 
So again, in our author's King Richard III: 

« When Richmond was a little peevish boy.'* 
See also Comedy of Errors^ Act IV, sc. iv; and Vol. X, p. 423> 
?J. 7. 
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Fie. I was going, sir, 

To give him welcome. IJExit Pis. 

Into. Continues well my lord? His health, 'beseech 
you? 

lack. Well, madam. 

Imo. Is he dispos'd to mirth ? I hope, he is. 

Iach» Exceeding pleasant ; none a stranger there 
So merry and so gamesome : he is call'd 
The Briton reveller.^ 

Imo. When he was here, 

He did incline to sadness ; and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 

lach. I never saw him sad. 

There is a Frenchman his companion, one 
An eminent monsieur, that, it seems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home : he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him ;* while the jolly Briton 
(Your lord, 1 mean,) lauglis from's free lungs, cries, O' 
Can my sides hold, to think, that many^^-who knows 
By history, refiort, or his own firoof. 
What woman is, yea, what she cannot choose 
But must 6ei~^will his free hours languish for 

Strange is again used by our author in his Verms and Adonis, in 
the sense in uhich Mr. Steevens supposes it to be used here : 

•< Measure my strangeness by my unripe years." 
Again, in Romeo andyuUet: 
** I *I1 prove more true 

«* Than those that have more cunning to be strange" 
But I doubt whether the word was intended to bear that sense 
here. Malone. 

Johnson's explanation of strange [he is a foreigner] is certainly 
right. lachimo uses it again in the latter end of this scene : 
«* And 1 am something curious, being ttrange, 
" To have them in safe stowage." 
Here also strange evidently means, being a stranger, M. Mason* 

7 he is caWd 

The Briton reveller.] So in Chaucer's CokeU Tales Mr, Tyr- 
whitt's edit v. 4369: 

«« That he was cleped Perkin revelour.'* Steevens* 
8 — he furnaces 
The thick sighs from him;'\ So, in Chapman's preface, to his 
translation of the Shield of Homer, 1598: ** —furnaceth the uni- 
Tersall sighes and complaintesofthis transposed world." Stetaens. 
So, in As you Like it: 

'* — And then the lover, 

♦« Sighing HkefurnacCf with a woful ballad." Malone, 
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A^^ured bondage? 

Into. Will my lord say so? 

lach. Ay, madam ; with his eyes in ftood with; laughter. 
It is a recreation to be by, 

And hear him mock the Frenchman: butt heavens knowy 
Some men are much to blame. 

Imo, Not he, I hope. 

lack. Not he : But yet heaven's bounty towards him 
might 
Be us'd more thankfully. In himself, 'tis much ;^ 
In you, — which I count' his, beyond all talents,— 
Whilst I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
To pity too. 

Into. What do you pity, sir? 

lack. Two creatures, heartily. 

Imo, Am I one, sir \ 

You look on me ; What wreck discern you in me> 
Deserves your pity ? 

lach. Lamentable! What! 

To hide me from the radiant sun, and solace 
1* the dungeon by a snuff? 

Imo. I pray you, sir, 

Deliver with more openness your answers 
To my demands. Why do you pity mc? 

lach. That others do, 
I was about to say, enjoy you r But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to speak on 't. 

Imo, You do seem to know 

Something of me, or what concerns me ; Tray you, 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do: For certainties 
Either are past remedies ; or, timely knowing,^ 
-The remedy then bom,^) discover to me 

• -^^-/n himself, 'tis muchf'\ If he merely regarded his own 
character, without any consideration of his wiie^ his c(»iduct 
would be unpardonable. Malone. 

X ^.«.. count — ] Old copy— account Steeven*. 

3 — timely knowing,] Rather^^/me^K known. Johnson. 

I believe Shakspeare wrote— i(;iov7n, and that the transcriher'a 
ear deceived him here as in many other places. Moloney 

^ The remedy then bom,'] We should read^ I think: 
The remedy 's then bom — . Moloncn 
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What both you spur and stop.^ 

lack. Had I this cheek 

To baithe my Kps upon ; this hand^ whose touch, 
Whose every touch, would force the feeler's soul 
To the oath of loyalty ;• this object, wluch 
Takes prisoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here :• should I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol ;^ join gripes with hands 
Made hard with houriy falsehood (falsehood, as 
With labour;) then^lie peeping* in an eye,» 

4 What both you spur and step,! What it is that at once inckes 
you to speak, and restrains you from it. yohtutn* 

This kind of ellipsis is common in these plays. What both you 
spur and stop at, the poet means. See a note on Act II, sc. iii. 

Maione. 

The meaning is, what you seem anxious to utter, and yet witlb* 
hold. M. Mown. 

The allusion is to horsemanship. So, in Sidney's^ Arcadia, Book 
I: *• She was like a horse desirous to runne, and miserably tpuT" 
red, but so short-reined^ as he cannot stirre forward." 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Epigram to the Earl of Newcastle : 
" Provoke bis mettle^ and comfttand his force.'* Steeveia* 

5 ■ this hand, vjhose touch, 

— ^ — vjould force the feeler* s soul 

To the oath of loyalty?] There is, I think, here a reference to 
the manner in which the tenant performed homage to bis lord, 
" The lord sate, while the vassal kneeling on both knees before 
him, held his hands jointly together betix^een the hands of his lord, and 
swore to be faithful and loyal." See Coke upon Littleton, sect. 85. 
Unless this allusion be allowed, how has touching the hand the 
slightest connection with taking the oath of loyalty? S. White. 

« Fixing it only here:'] The old copy has — Fiering. The correc- 
tion was made in the second folio. Maione. 

7 ' as common as the stairs 

That mount the Capitol;] Shakspeare has bestowed some or- 
nament on the proverbial phrase " as common as the highway.*' 

8 — jom gripes viith hands, &c.] The old edition reads: 

join gripes with hands 
Made hard vtith hourly falsehood (^falsehood as 
With labour) then hy peeping in an eye, &c. 
Tread; 

— then lie peeping — . 
Sard with falsehood, is bard by being often griped wWl frequent 
change of hands. Johnton. 
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Base and unlustrous* as the smoky Uglit 
That 's fed with stinking taUow; it were fitt 
That all the plagues of hell should at one time 
Encounter such revolt. 

Imo. My lord, I leary 

Has forgot Britain. 

lach. And himself. Not I, 

Inclin'd to this intelligence^ pronounce 
The beggary of his change ; but 'tis your graces 
That) from xay mutest cimscience) to my tongue^ 
Charms this report out. 

Imo, Let me hear no more 

lack, O dearest soul! your cai^se doth strike my heart 
With pity, that doth make me sick. A lady 
So fair, and fastened to an empery,^ 
Would make the great'st king double ! to be partner'd 
With tomboys,* hir'd with that self-exhibition^ 
Which your own coffers yield 1 with diseas'd ventures, 
Thaf*play'with all infirmities for gold ^*y 
Which rottenness can lend nature 1 such IxMl'd stuff,^ 

9 Bate and unlustrous— ] Old copy '^lluttrious. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. That illustrious was nut used by our author in the 
sense of inlustrous or unlustrous, is proved by a passage in the old 
comedy of Patient Grissell, 1603 : " —-the buttons were illustri" 
cut and resplendent diamonds." Malone* 

A " laci'lustre eye" has been already mentioned in As you tike 
it. Steevena, 

1 — fo an empery,] Empery is a word signifying sovereign 
command; now obsolete. Shakspcare uses it in King Richard HI: 

" Your right of birth, your empery^ your own." Steevens. 

2 With tomboys,] We still call a masculine, a forward girl, a tom- 
boy. So, in Middleton's Game at Chess: 

" Made threescore year a tomboy, a mere wanton." 
Verstegan, gives the following etymology of the word tomhoy: 
" Tum,be. To dance. Tumbod, danced; heerof we yet call a wench 
that skippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a tomboy: our name also of 
tumbling cometh from hence.'* Steevens. 

3 I hir^d ivith that self-exhibition &c ] Gross strumpets, hired 
with the very pension which you allow your husband, yohnson, 

4 — — such hoWd stuff,"] The allusion is to the ancient process 
of sweating in venereal cases. See Timon of Athens, Act IV, 
sc. iii. So, in The Old Lavo, by Massinger: 

" ■ look parboiVd, 

'* As if they came from Cupid's scalding-hoiise." 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida: ** Sodden business ! there's a 
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As well might poison poison ! Be revengM ; 
Or she, that bore you, was no queen, and you 
Recoil from your great stock. 

Into, Reveng'd! 

How should I be reveng'd ? If this be true, 
(As I have such a heart, that both mine ears 
Must not in haste abuse,) if it be true. 
How should I be reveng'd ? 

lack. Should he make me 

Live like Diana's priest, betwixt cold sheets ;' 
Whiles he is vaulting variable ramps. 
In your despite, upon your purse ? Revenge it. 
I dedicate myself to your sweet pleasure ; 
More noble than that runagate to your bed ; 
And will continue fast to your affection. 
Still close, as sure. 

Imo, What ho, Pisanio I 

Jack* Let me my service tender on your lips.* 
Cim^4>n^nf Into, Awayl — I do* condemn^mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee. — If thou wert honourable, 
Thou wouldst have told this tale for virtue, not 
For such an end thou seek'st; as base, as strange. 
Thou wrong'st a gentleman, who is as far 
From thy report, as thou from honour ; and 
Solicit' at here a lady, that disdains 
Thee and the devil alike.-* What ho, Pisanio !— 



*ww'</ phrase indeed." Again, in Timon cf AtJiem: "She's 
e'en setting on water to vco/df such chickens as you are." All this 
stuii' about boilings scalding, &c. is a mere play on «few, a word 
which is afterwards used ior a brothel by Imogen. Steevens. 

• Live like Diana* 9 priest, betvsixt cddtheetsi] Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, supposing this to be an inaccurate expression, reads: 

Live like Diana's priestess *twixt cold sheeu ; 
but the text is as the author wrote it. So, in PericUs, Prince cf 
TyrCy Diana says: 

" My temple stands at Ephesus ; hie thee thither ; 

** There, when my maiden /v-/e«r« are.met together," &.c. 

Malone* 

* Let me my service tender on your lips."] Perhaps this is an allu- 
sion to the ancient custom of swearing servants into noble fami* 
lies. So, in Caltha Poetarum, &c. 1599: 

<< —7 she swears him to his g^ood abearing, 
" Whilst her faire sweet lips were the books of iwcaring.*' 

SteewM* 
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The king my father shall be made acquainted 
Of thy assault : if he shall tliink it fit, 
A saucy stranger, in his court, to mart 
As in a Romish stewj and to expound 
His beastly mind to us ; he hath a court 
He little cares for, and a daughter whom* 
He not respects at all. — What ho, Pisanio!— 

lach, O happy Leonatus! I may say,; 
The' credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
Deserves thy trust ; and thy most perfect goodness 
Her assur'd credit 1 — Blessed live you long ! 
A lady to the worthiest sir, that ever 
Country call'd his i and you his mistress, only 
For tlie most worthiest fitl Give me yojir pardon. 
I have spoke this, to know if your affiance 
Were deeply rooted ; and shall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er : And he is one 
The truest manner'd ; such a holy witch, 
That he enchants societies unto him:* 
Half all men's hearts are his. 

Imo. You make amends. 

lach. He sits 'mongst men, like a descended god:^ 
He hath a kind of honour sets him off, 

7 Aa in a Romish stevoC^ Romish was, in the time of Sfaakspeare^ 
used instead of JRoman. There were stews at Rome in the time 
•f Augustus. SteevcM, 

• — and a daughter whom — ] Old copy— wAa. Corrected- is 



■ such a holy witch. 



That he enchants societies unto him :] So, in our author's 
Zover*s Complaint.- 

** he did in the general bosom reign 

*• Of young and old, and sex^^s both enchanted'^ 
** Consents bewitched, ere he desire have granted.*' Malone. 
* — liie a descended god.'l So, in Hamlet .* 

*• a station like the herald Mercury ^ 

" I^ev) lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ** 
The old copy hzs-^defended The correction was made by the 
editor of the second folio. Defend is again printed for descend, in 
the last scene of Tiinon o^ Athens. Malone. 

.So, in Chapman's version of the twenty-third Book of Homer's 
Odyssey f 

« ««..«^_«.«^ as he were 

" A god descended from the starry sphere." Steevent. 
VOL. XVI. F 
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More than a mortal seeming. Be not angry, 
Most mighty princess, that I have adventur'd 
To tiy your taking a* false report ; which hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment 
In the election of a sir so rare, 
Which you know, cannot err : The love I bear him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
Unlike all others, chaffless. Pray, your pardon. 

Imo, All's well, sir: Take my power i'the court for 
yours. 

lack. My humble thanks. I had almost forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a small request, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord ; myself, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the business. 

Imo, Pray, what is *t ? 

lach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 
(The best feather of our wing)* have mingled sums, 
To buy a present for the emperor ; 
Which I, the factor for the rest, have done 
In France : 'Tis plate, of rare device ; and jewels, 
Of rich and exquisite form ; their values great ; 
And I am something curious, being strange,* 
To have thep in safe stowage ; May it please you 
To take them in protection ? 

Imo. Willingly ; 

And pawn my honour for their safety : since 
My lord hath interest in them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. 

lach. They are in a trunk, 

Attended by my men : I will make bold 
To send them to you, only for this night j 
I must aboard to-morrow. 

Imo, O, no, no. 

lach. Yes, I beseech ; or I shall short my word, 

« — taHng a — ] Old copy, vulgarly and unmetrically, — r- 
taiir.goi fl— . Steevens. 

3 — ^Mt feather of our wing—] So, in Churchyard's Warn- 
ing to Wanderers Abroac/, 1593: 

" You are so great you would faine march in fielde, 
•• That world should judge you feathers of one vaing** 

Steeveni. 

4 — being strange,"} i. e. being a stranger. Stee%ens, 
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By length'nii^ my return. From Gallia 

I cross'd the seas on purpose, and on promise 

To see your grace. * 

Imo, I thank you for your pains ; 

But not away to-morrow ? 

lack. O, I must, madam : 

Therefore, I shall beseech you, if you please 
To greet your lord with writing, do 't to-night : . \ 
I have*outstood*my time; which is material €^tirtf^^ 
To the tender of our present. 

Imo. ^ I will write. 

Send your trunk to me ; it shall safe be kept, 
And truly yielded you: You are very welcome. [Exeunt,, 



ACT II SCENE I. 

Court before Cymbeline's Palace. 

Enter Cloten, and Ttvo Lords. 

Clo. Was there ever man had such luck! when I 
kissed the jack upon an yp-cast,* to be hit away ! I bad^ 
hundred pound on^'t: And then a whoreson jackanapes 
must take me up for swearing; as if I borrowed mine 
oaths of him, and might not spend them at my pleasure. 

1 Lord. What got he by that ? You have broke his 
pate with your bowl. 

2 Lord. If his wit had been like him that broke it, it 
would have run all out. [Mide. 

Clo. When a gentleman is disposed to swear, it is not 
for any standers-by to curtail his oaths : Ha ? 

2 Lord. No, my lord ; nor [aside^ crop the ears of 
them.* 

9 — - iitsed the jack upon an up-cast,"] He is describing his fate 
at bowls. The jaci is the small bowl at which the others are aim- 
ed. He who is nearest to it wins. To khs the jaci is a state of 
great advantage, yohnson. 

This expression irequently occurs in the old comedies. So» in 
J Woman never vex*dt by Rowley, 1632: **This city iowler has 
iitsed the mistress at the first cast** Steevent. 

6 No, my lords &c.] This, I believe, should stand thus: 

1 Lord. No, my lord. 

2 Lord. Nor crop the ears of them* [Aside, yohnson. 
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Clo, Whoreson dog I — I give' Mm satisfaction ?7 
'Would, he had been one of my rank I 

2 Lord, To have smelt' like a fool. [Aside. 

Clo. I am not more vexed at any thing in the earth,-— 
A pox on *t ! I had rather not be so noble as 1 am ; they 
dare not fight with me, because of the queen my mother: 
every jack-slave hath his belly full of lighting, and I 
must go up and down like a cock that no body can match, 

2 Lord. You are a cock and capon too ; and you crow, 
ccck, Mith your comb on-* . [jAside. 

Clo. Sayest thou ? 

1 Lord. It is not fit, your ,iordship should undertake 
every companion^ that you give offence to. ^ 

Clo, No, 1 know that : but it is fit, 1 should coftimit 
oficnce to my inferiors. 

2 Lord. Ay? it is fit for your lordship only. ' 
Clo. Why, so 1 Say. 

1 Lord. Did you hear of a stranger, that 's come to 
court to-night ? 

Clo. A stranger ! and I not know on 't I 

2 Lord, He 's a strange fcUow himself, and knows it 
not. , [Aside, 

1 Lord. There 's an Italian come ; and, 'tis thought, 
one of Leonatus* friends. 

Clo. Leoni^tus I a banished rascal ; and he 's another, 
whatsoever he be. Who told you of this stranger? 

1 Lord. One of your lordship's pages. 

Clo. Is it fit, 1 went to look upon him I Is there no de- 
rogation in 't ? 

'/give Aim satisfaction?'] Old cop} —^aw. Corrected by the 
editor of the second folio. Malane. 

8 To have smelt — ] A poor quibble on the word rani in the pre- 
ceding speech. Malone- 

The same quibble has already occurred in As you Like it, Act I, 
so. ii: 

" Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rani — 
" Has. Thou losest thy old smell.*' Steevens. 
B— twiM j'owr comb on.] The allusion is to a fool's cap, which 
hath a comb like a cock's, yohnson. 
The intention of the speaker, is to call Cloten a coxcomb. 

M. Mason. 
1 ...»-. evfr^* companion—] The use of companion was the same 
as oifellov) now. It was a word of contempt, yohnson. 

See Coriolanus, Act IV, sc. v; and yulius CxsoTf Act IV, sc. iii. 

Malone,, 
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1 Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord^ 
Clo, Not easily, I think. 

2 Lord. You are a fool granted ; therefore your issues 
being foolish, do not derogate. [Mide. 

Clo, Come, I '11 go see this Italian : What I have lost 
to-day at bowls, I '11 win to-night of him. Come, go. 

2 Lord, I '11 attend your lordship. 

[_Ex€unt Clo. and first Lord. 
That such a crafty devil as is his mother 
Should yield the world this ass ! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and this her son 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart. 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princess, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'st! 
Betwixt a father by thy step-dame govern'd ? 
A mother hourly coining plots ; a wooer. 
More hateful than the foul explosion is 
Of thy dear husband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce he 'd make ! The heavens hold firm; 
The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unshak'd 
That temple, thy fair mind ; that thou may'st stand. 
To enjoy thy banish'd lord, and this great land I [Exit^ 

SCENE II. 

A Bed'Chamber; in one Part of it a Trunk. 

Imogen reading in her Bedj a Lady attending. 

Imo. Who 's there ? my woman Helen ? . 

Lady. Please you, madam. 

Imo. What hour is it ? 

Lady. Almost midnight, madam. 

imo. I have read three hours then : mine eyes are 
weak :— 
Fold down the leaf where I have left : To bed t 
Take not away the taper, leave it burning; 
And if thou canst awake by four o* the clock, 
1 pr'ythee, call me. Sleep hath seiz'd me wholly. 

[^Exit Lady^ 
To your protection I comment! me, gods ! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night,* 

2 From fairies and the tempers qfthentght,'\ Banquo^ iXirMacbet/if. 
Has already deprecated the same nocturnal evils : 

F2 
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Guard me, beseech ye 1 [^Sleefis. I ach. from the Tru7ik. 
lack. The crickets sing, and man's o'er-labour'd sense 
Repairs itself by rest: Our Tarquin^ thus 
Did softly press the rushes.* e:e he waken'd 
The chastity he wounded.— Cytherea, 
How bravely thou becom'st thy bed! fresh lily! 
And whiter than the sheets! That I might touch! 
But kiss; one kiss! — Rubies unparagon'd, 
How dearly they do't! — 'Tis her breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : The flame o' the taper 
Bows toward her ; and would under-peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windo>Ys:* White and azure, lac'd 

" Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
" Give>» way to in repose !'* Steevens, 
3 — Oup Tarquin — ] The speaker is an Italian, yohnson. 
^ — -^ Tarquin thus 
Did soiWy fires* the rushes,] This shows that Shakspeare's 
idea was, that the ravishing strides of Tarquin were sofiij ones, 
and niav serve as a comment on that passage in Macbeth See 
Vol V I'l, p. 85, n. 4. Blackstone. 

* the rushes,] It was the custom in the time of our author 
to strew chambers with rushes, as we now cover them with car- 
pets : the practice is mentioned in Caius de Ephemera Britannica. 

Johnson, 
So, in Thomas Newton's Herballto the Bible, 8vo. 1587: " Sedge 
and rushes, — with the which many in this country do use in som- 
mer time to strawe their parlors and churches, as well for coole- 
nes as for pleasant smell." 

Again, in Arden of Feversham, 1592: 
" — his blood remains. 
" Why strew rushes'* 
Again, in Bassy d*Ambois, 1607: 

•* Were not the king here, he should strew the chamber like a 
rush** 

Shakspeare has the same circumstance in his Rape of iMcrece: 

«« by the light he spies. 

■* Lucretia's glove wherein her needle sticks ; 
" He takes it from the rushes where it lies,'' &c. 
The ancient English stage also, as appears from more than one 
passage in Decker's Gut^s Hornbook, 1609, was strewn y\\i\irushes: 
""Salute all your gentle acquaintance that are spred either on the 
rushes or on stooles about y(i<s and drawe what troope you can 
from the stage after you.** Steevens- 

« Under these windows :] i. e. her eyelids. So, in Romeo andyuliet: 
«* Thy eyes' windov^s fall, 

** Like death, when he shuts up the day of life." 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis: 
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With blue of heaven's own tinct.® — But my desigTi ? 
To note the chamber: — I will write all down: — 
Such, and such> pictures ; — There the window : — Such 
The adornment of her bed ;— The an'as, figures, 
Why, such, and such :^ — And the contents o* the story,— 

" The night of sorrow now is turn*d to day; 
** Her two blue naindows faintly she up-heaveth." Makne, 
' White and azure^ lac'd 



With blue of heaven's own tinct} We should readi 

White with azure lac'd, 

The bfue of heaven'' s awn tinct 
u e. the white skin laced with blue veins. Warburton. 
So, in Macbeth : 

•* His silver akin lac*d viith his golden blood.** 
Th&{)assage before us, without Dr "Warburton's emendation^ is, 
to me at least, unintelligible. Steevens^ 
So, in Homeo and yuiiet .• 

" What envious streaks do lace the severing clouds." 
These words, I apprehend, refer not to Imogen's eye-lids, (of 
which the poet would scarcely .have given so particular a descrip- 
tion) but to the //zc/o^ecf %A^*, i.e. her eyes: which though now 
shut, lachimo had seen bt^fore, and which are here said in poeti- 
cal language to be blue, and that blue celestial. 

Dr. Warburton is of opinion that the eye-lid was meant, and 
according to his notion, the poet intended to praise its white skin, 
and blue veins. 

Drayton, who has often imitated Shakspeare, seems to have 
viewed this passage in the same light : 

«* And these sweet veins by nature rightly plac*d, 
" Wherewith she seems the white shn to have lac*d, 
« She soon doth alter.** The Mooncalf, 1627. Malone. 
We learn from a quotation in n. 5, that by blue ixsindows were 
meant blue eye-lids ; and indeed our author has dwelt on corres- 
ponding imagery in The Winter's Tale: 

" — — violets, dim, 

**'But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes.*^' 
A particular description, therefore, of the same objects, might, 
in the present instance, have been designed. 

Thu&, in Chapman's translation of the twenty-third Book of 
Homer's Odyssey, Minerva is the person described : 
" — — the Dame 

•* That bears the blue sky intermix'd with flame 
" In her fair eyes*' &c. Steevens. 

^ — The arras, figures. 
Why, such\ and such.-'] We should print, says Mr. M. Mason, 
thus : " — the arras-figures ; that is, the figures of the arras.** 
But, I think, he is mistaken. It appears, from what lachimo says 
afterwards, that he had noted, not only the figures of the arras, 
iMit the stuff of which the arras was composed : 
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Ah, but some natural notes about her hodyy 

Above ten thousand meaner moveables 

Would testify^ to enrich mine inventory : 

O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her 1 

And be her sense but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying !• — Come off, come off ;-— 

[^Taking off her Bracelet, 
As slippery, as the Gordian knot was hard !«— 
*Tis mine ; and this will witness outwardly, 
As strongly as the conscience does within. 
To the madding of her lord. On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted,* like the crimson drops 
I' the bottom of a cowslip:* Here *s a voucher^ 

•* — - It was hang'd 

«« With tapeatry of tilk and •il'oerf the story 
" Proud Cleopatra," &c. 
Again, in Act V: 

** — averring notes 

** Of chamber-Aang-in^)>/cfunM," &c. Malonc. 

<J — — but as a monumentt 
Thus in a chapel lying/] Shakspearc was here thinking of the 
recumbent whole-length figures, which in his time were usually 
placed on the tombs of considerable jiersons. The liead was al-. 
ways reposed upon a pillow . He has again the same allusion in his 
Hope of Lucrece. [See Mr. Malone's edition. Vol. X, p. 109, n.4.} 
See also Vol. V, p. 259, n. 7. Malone. 
1 ■ On her lefi breast 

A mole cinque-spottedi] Our author certainly took this circum- 
stance from some translation of Boccacio's novel ; for it does not 
occur in the imitation printed m Westward for Smelts, which the 
reader will find at the end of this play. In the Decamerone, 
Ambrogioulo, (the lachimo of our author) who id concealed in a 
chest in the chamber of Madonna Gineura, (whereas in Westvtard 
for Smelts the contemner of female chastity hides himself under 
the lady's bed,) wishing to discover some particular mark about 
her person, which might help him to deceive her husband, " at 
lost espied a large m.ole under her left breast, with several hairs 
round it, of the colour of gold" 

Though this mple is said in the present passage to be on Imo- 
gen's breast, in the account that lacbirao afterwards gives to Pos- 
thumus, our author has adhered closely to his original: 
«* ■ — under her breast 

** (Worthy the pressing) lies a mole, right proud 
** Of that most delicate lodging." Malone. 
8 . Hie the crimson drops 

I* the bottom of a coiuslip.-'] This simile contains the smftUest 
out of a thousand proofs that Shakspeare was an observer of fta- 
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Stronger than ever law could make : this secret 
Will force him think I have pick'd the lock, and ta'en 
The treasure of her honour. No more.— To what end? 
Why should I write this down, that 's rivetted, 
Sicrew'd to my memory ? She hath been reading late 
The tale of Tereus;* here the leaf's tum'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up ;— I have enough : 
To the trunk again, and shut the spring of it. 
Swift, swift, you dragons of the night i^ — that daMming 
Mairbare''the raven's eye:* I lodge in fear; cCti^nty 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. \Clock strikes. 
One, two, three,* — Time, time T 

[_Gaes into the Trunk. The Scene closes. 

ture, though, in thi^ instance, no very accurate describer of it, 
for the drops alluded to are of a deep yellow. Steevefu. 

9 — — She hath been reading late 
The Tale of Tereus:] [See I^ape of Lucrece, Mr. Malone's 
edit. Vol. X, p. 149, n. 1] Tereus and Progne is the second tale in 
A Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleasure^ printed in quarto, in 1576. 
The same tale is related in Gower's poeni De Coufessione Aman* 
tis, B. V, fol. 113, b. and in Ovid's Metamorphoses, L. VI. 

Malone. 
_ 3 _ j,oa dragons of the night f} The task of drawing the cha- 
riot of night was assigned to dragons, on account of their sup- 
posed watchfulness- Milton mentions the dragon yoie of night in 
II Penserosos and in his Masque at Ludlow Castle: 
** — the dragon ivofmib 
«* Of Stygian darkness " 
Again, In Obitum Pr<e^ulis Eliensis : 
** — _ sub pedibus deam 
*• Vidi triformem, dum coercebat suos 
** Fraenis dracones aureis.** 
It may be remarked, that the whole tribe of serpents sleep 
with their eyes open, and therefore appear to exert a constant vi- 
gilance. See Vol X, p. 217, n. 8. Steevens. 
* ' that davsning 

May bare the raven's eye .•] The old copy has — beare. The cor- 
rection was proposed bv Mr. Theobald; and I think properly 
adopted by Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Johnson. Malone. 

The poet means no more than that the light might wake the 
raven ; or, as it is poetically expressed, bare his eye. Steevens. 

It ^s well known that the raven is a very early bird, perhaps 
earlier than the lark. Our poet says of the crow, (a bird whose 
properties resemble very much those of the raven) in his Troilus 
and Cressida : 

•' O Cressida, but that the busy day 

^' Wak'd by the lark, has rous'd the ribbald crow» — .'* 

Heath. 
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SCENE III. 

An Anie*Chambcr adjoining Imogen's Jfiartmcnt. 
Enter Cloten and Lords. 

1 Lord. Your Lordship is th^ most patient inan in 
I08S9 the most coldest that ever turned up ace. 

Clo, It would make any man cold to lose. 

I Lord, But not every man patient, after the noble 
temper of your lordship ; You are most hot, and f urious^ 
mrhen you win. 

Clo. Winning will put any man into courage : If I 
could get this foolish Imogen, I should have gold enough ; 
It *s almost morning, is 't not ? 

1 Lord, Day, my lord. 

Clo, I would this musick would come : I am advised 
to give her musick o' mornings ; they say, it will pene- 
trate. 

Enter Musicians. 
Come on ; tune : . If you can penetrate her with your fin 
gering, so ; we *11 try with tongue too : if none will do, 
let her remain ; but I '11 never give o'er. First, a very 
excellent good*conceited thing ; after, a wonderful sweet 
air, with admirable rich words to it,— -and then let her 
consider, 

SONG. 
Hark! hark I the lark at heaven* 8 gate aings^* 

jlnd Phcebua 'gins ariaCy 
Ilia ateeda to water at those afiringa 

On chalic* d flonvers that lita ;"* 

« Oncy fwo, f/ifw,] Our author is hardly ever exact in his com- 
putation of time. Just before Imogen went to sleep, she asked 
her attendant what hour it was, and was informed by her, it was 
almoat midnight. lacbimo, immediately after she has fallen asleep^ 
comes from the trunk, and the present soliloquy cannot have con- 
sumed more than a few minutes :.^yet we are now told it is three 
o'clock. Malone. 

^Eark! hark! the lark at heaven^ s gate sings,'] The same hy- 
perbole occurs in Milton's Paradise Lost, Book V: 

c« ■ ye birds 

*« That singing up to heaven*s gate ascend." 
Again, in Shakspeare's 29th Sonnet : 

** Like to the lark at break of day arising 

" From suUen earth, tings hymns at heawn's gate.^ Steevem* 
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^nd winking Mary^itds begin 

To ofie their golden eyes j* 
With every thing that firetty bin:^ 

My ladyy sweety arise ; 
Ariacy arise. 

Perhaps Shakspeare had Ly^'s Alexander and Campaspe io his 
mind, when he wrote this song: 

*• ■■ who is *t now we hear ? 

*< None but the lark so shril and clear; 

*< Now at heawn*s gates she claps her wings, 

« The morn not waking till she sings. 

**irari,hari " Heed. 

f Hit steeds to vjoter at those springs 
On chalic^d flowers that lies,-] i. e. the morning sun driei up 
the dew which lies in the cups of flowers. Warburtan. 

It may be noted that the cup of a flower is called ca//x, whence 
chalice, yohnson. 

- those springs 

On chalic'd Jlotoers that lies ;] It may be observed, with regard 
to this apparent false concord, that in very old English, the third 
person plural of the present tense endeth .inefA, as well as the 
singular; and often familiarly in m, as might be exemplified 
from Chaucer, 8cc. Nor was this antiquated idiom worn out in 
our author's time, as appears from tlie following passage in i^omfo 
and Juliet: 

" And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttith hairs, 
•* Which once untanji^led, much misfortune bodes.'* 
as well as from many others in the Reliques of ancient English 
Poetry. Percy. 

Dr. Percy might have added, that the third person plural of 
the Anglo-Saxon present tense ended in eth^ and of the Dona-Sax- 
on in es, which seems to be the original of such very ancient £ng» 
lish idioms. Toilet. 

Shakspeare frequently offends in this manner against the rules 
of grammar. So, in Venus and Adonis .• 

" She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 

*• Where lo, two lamps, burnt out, in darkness lies.** 

Steevens» 
See also Vol. 11, p. 62, n. 2; and Vol. IV, p. 394, n. 7. 
There is scarcely a page of our author's works in which similar 
false concords may not be found: nor is this inaccuracy peculiar 
to his works, being found in many other books of his time and of 
the preceding age. Following the example of all the former edi- 
tors, I have silently corrected the error, in all places except where 
either the metre, or rhymes, rendered correction impossible. 
Whether it is to be attributed to the poet or his printer, it is such 
a gross offence against grammar, as no modern eye or ear could 
have endured, if from a wish to exhibit ovir author's writings 
with strict fldelity it had been preserved. The reformation there- 
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So, get you gone : If this penetrate, I will consider your 
musick the better:^ if it do not, it is a vice in her ears, 
which horse-hairsi and cats-guts,* nor the voice of un- 
paved eunuch to boot, can never amend. 

[Ejceunt Musicians. 
Enter Cymbeline and Queen. 

2 Lord. Here comes the king. 

C/o, I am glad, I was up so late ; for that 's the rea- 
son 1 was up so early : He cannot choose but take this 
service I have done, fatherly. — Good morrow to your 
majesty, and to my gracious mother. 

Cym, Attend you here the door of our stem daughter? 
Will she not forth ? 

Clo. I have assuil'd her with musick, but she vouch- 
safes no notice. 

Cym, The exile of her minion is too new ; 
She hath not yet forgot him : some more time 

fore, it is hoped, will be pardoned, and considered in the same 
light as the substitution of modem for aneient orthography. 

Malone, 

8 And V}inking Mary -buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes:'] The marigold is supposed to shut it- 
self up at sunset. So, in one of Browns Pastorals: 
•* — — the day is waxen olde, 
" And gins to shut up viith the marigold.** SteewHs. 

9 ■ ■ pretty bin :1 is very properly restored by Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, for pretty is; but he too grammatically reads: 

With all the things that pretty bin. yohnson. 
So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B I, c. i : 

** That which of them to take, in diverse doubt they been,^ 
Again, in The Arraignment if Paris, 1584: 

«« Sir, you may boast your fiockes and herdes, that bin both 
fresh and fair." 
Again : 

•« As fresh as bin the flowers in May." 
Again : 

" Oenone, while we bin disposed to walk." 
Kirkman ascribes this piece to Shakspeare. The real author wis 
George Peale. Steevens. 

1 — I viill consider ^otfr rnusick the better:'] i. e. I. will pay yoa 
more amplv for it. So, in The Winter's Tale, Act IV: " be- 
ing something gently considered, I Ml bring you" &c. Steevens. 
a — cats-guts,^ The old copy reads — calves f^uts. Steevens. 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. In the preceding line 
voice, which was printed instead of vice, was corrected by the 
suroe editor. Malone. 
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Must wear the print of his remembrance out| 
And then she 's yours. 

Queen, You are most bound to the king ; 

Who lets go by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourself 
To orderly solicits ;* and be friended* 
With aptness of the season : make denials 
Increase your services: so seem, as if 
You were inspired to do those duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your dismission tendsi 
And therein you are senseless. 

do. Senseless ? not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Aleas, So like you, sir, ambassadors from Ronie ; 
The one is Caius Lucius. # 

Cym, A worthy fellow, 

Albeit he comes on angry purpose now ; 
But that 's no fault of his : We must receive him 
According to the honour of his sender ; ^ 

And towards himself his goodness fore spent on us 
We must extend our notice.* — Our dear son, . 
When you have given good morning to your mistress, 
Attend the queen, and us ; we shall have need 



3 To orderly so\\ci\s\] i. e. regfular courtship, courtship after 
the established fashion. Steevens. 

The oldest copy reads — solicity. The correction was made by 
the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

* — and be friended \sfc.'\ We should read: 
— and befriended 
With aptness of the season. 
That is, •« with solicitations not only proper but well timed." So 
Terence says : " In tempore ad earn veni, quod omnium rerum 
est primum." M. Mason. 

8 And tomards himself his goodness forespent on us 
We must extend our notice.'] i. e. The good offices done by him 
to us heretofore. Warburton. 

That is, we must extend towards himself our notice q^his good- 
ness heret(»fore hliown to us. Our author has many similar ellip- 
ses. So, in yulius Casar: 

•• Thina honourable metal may be wrought 
•• From what it is dispos'd [foj.** 
See Vol. XI, p. 115, n. 9; and p. 341, n. 2. Malont 
VOL XVI. G 
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To employ you towards this Roman.-~Come, our queen. 
[^Exeunt Ctm. Queeii| Lords, and Mess. 
Clo, If she be up, I '11 speak with her ; if not, 
Let her lie still, and dream.-*By your leave, ho I— 

I know her women are about her; What 
If I do line one of their hands? 'Tis gold 
Which buys admittance; oft it doth; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers false themselves,* yield up 
Their deer to the stand of the stealer : and 'tis gold 
Which makes the true man kili'd, and saves the thief; 
Nay, sometime, hangs both thief and true man : What 
Can it not do, and undo ? I will make 
One of her women lawyer to me ; for 
1 yet not understand the case myself. 
By^our leave. [^Knocks. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. Who's there, that knocks? 

Ch. * A gentleman. 

Lady, No more ? 

C/o. Yes, and a gentlewoman's son. 

Lady, That '» more 

Than some, whose tailors are as dear as yours, 
Can justly boast of: What's your lordship's pleasure? 

Clo, Your lady's person: Is she ready? 

Lady, Ay, 

To keep her chamber. 

Clo, There 's gold for you ; sell me your good report. 

Lady, How ! my good name ? or to report of you 

What I shall think is good?— The princess 

, Enter Imogen. 

Clo, Good-morrow, fairest sister : Your sweet hand. 

Imo, Good-morrow, sir : You lay out too much pains 
For purchasing but trouble : the thanks I give, 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks. 
And scarce can spare them. 

Clo, Still, I swear, I love you. 

/mo; If you but said so, 'twere as deep with me : 

« — false themselves,'] Perhaps, in this instance, false is not 
an adjective, but a verS,- and as such is used in The Comedy of Er^ 
tors: ** Nay, not sure, in a thing /a/wu^." Act II, so. ii. Spenser 
of^en has it : 

<* Thou falsed hast thy faith with perjury.'.' Steevens. 
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If you swear stilly your recompense is still 
That I regard it not. 

Clo, This is no answer. 

Imo. But that you shall not say I yield, being silent^ 
I would not speak. I pray you, spare me : i' faith, 
I shall unfold equal discourtesy 
To your best kindness: one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance.'' 

Clo, To leave you in your madness, 'twere my sin : 
I will not. 

Imo, Fools are not mad folks.* 

Clo, Do you call me fool I 

Into, As I am mad, I do: 
If you '11 be patient, I '11 no more be mad ; 
That cures us both. I am much sorry, sir, 
You put me to forget a lady's manners. 
By being so verbal:* and learn now, for all. 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you ; 
And am so near the lack of charity, 
(To accuse myself) 1 hate you : which I had rather 
You felt, than make 't my boast. 

Clo, You sin against 

Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract^ you pretend with that base wretch, 
(One, bred of alms, and foster'd with cold dishes. 
With scraps o' the court,) it is no contract, none : ^ 

And though it be allow'd in meaner parties, 

^ — one of your great knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance.^ i. c. A man who is 
Xzw^ht forbearance should learn it. yohnson. 

» Fools are not mad folks,] This, as Cloten very well understands 
it, is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning implied is 
this : If I am mad, as you tell me, I am what you can never be^ 
Fools are not inad folks. Steevene. 

9 — so verbal :] is, so verbose, so full of talk, yohnson, 

^ The contract &c.] Here Shakspeare has not preserved, with 
his common nicety, the uniformity of character. The speech of 
Cloten is rough and harsh, but certainly not the talk of one«» 
** Who can*t take two from twenty, for his heart, 
" And leave eighteen — -.'* 
His argument is just and well enforced, and its prevalence is al- 
lowed throughout all civil nations: as for rudeness, he teems not 
to be much undermatched. Johuon, 
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(Yet who, than he, more mean?) to knit their souls 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
But brats and beggary) in self-figur'd knot ;* 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The consequence o' the crown; and must not soiP 
The precious note of it with a base slave, 
A hilding for a livery,* a squire's cloth, 
A pantler, not so eminent. 

Imo, Profane fellow I 

Wert thou the-^on of Jupiter, and no more, 
But what thou art, besides, thou wert too base 
To be his groom-: thou wert dignified enough, , 
Even to the point of envy, if 'twere made 
Comparative for your viitues,' to be sty I'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom ; and hated 
For being preferr'd so well. 

Clo. The south-fog rot him ! 

Imo. He never can meet more mischance, than come 
To be but nam'd of thee. His meanest garment. 
That ever hath but clipp'd his body, is dearer. 
In my respect, than all the hairg above thee. 
Were they all made such men. — How now, Pisanio?* 
Enter Pisanio. 

Clo, His garment? Now, the devil — 

Imo, To Dorothy my woman hie thee presently: — 

% — in self-figur'd knot;"] This is nonsense. We should read-— 
heM'finger^d Jkrtott i- e. A knot solely of their owit^ing, without 
any regard to parents, or other more publick considerations. 

War burton. 

But why nonsense ? A self -figured knot is a knot formed by your- 
self. Johnson 

3 — toii — ] Old copy— ^«7. See Antony and Cleopatra^ Act I, 
8C. iv, Vol. XI 11. Steevens 

4 A hildirig^r a livery,] A low fellow, only fit to wear a livery, 
and serve as a lacquey. See Vol- VI, p. 68, n. 3 ; Vol. IX, p. 12, 
n. 9; and p. 324, n. 8. Malone. 

9 ■ if *tv)ere made 
Comparativeyor your virtues,"] If it were considered as a cont' 
pentation adequate to your virtues, to be styled, &c. Malone. 

« Were they all made such metu-^How now, Pisanio?] Sir T. 
Hanmer regulates this liue thus : 
— all m.ade such m^n. 
Clot. Havinon? 
Imo. Fisanio/ yohnson. 
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Clo. His garment ? 

/mo. I am sprigfated with a fool ;^ 

Frighted, and anger'd worse :— Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too casually 
Hath left mine arm ;» it was thy master's: 'shrew me. 
If I would lose it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I saw 't this morning : confident I am, 
Last night 'twas on mine arm ; I kiss'd it : * 
I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but he. 

Pia, 'Twill not be lost. 

Imo. I hope so : go, and search. [JSxiV Pis; 

Clo, You have abus'd me :— 

His meanest garment? 

Imo. Ay ; I said so, sir. 

If you will make 't an action, call witness to 't.* 

Clo. I will inform your father. 

Imo. Your mother too : 

She 's my good lady ;* and will conceive, I hope^ 
But the worst of me. So I leave you, sir, 
To the worst of discontent. [^xrV. 

7 lam sprighted with afooli^ i. e. I am haunted by a fool, as by 
a spright. O^er-^prtghted is a word that occurs in Lam Tricks^ &c. 
1608. Again, in our author's Antony and Cleopatra: 

** Julius Casar, 

*< Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted,** Steevem* 
• — a jevoel, that too casually 
Math left mine armi] That bath accidemalfy fallen from my 
ann by my too gp^at negligence. Malone. 

9 Last night Uviaa on my anrtt liise^d it:"] Arm is here used by 
Shakspeare as a dissyllable. Malone, 

I must on this occasion repeat my protest against the whole 
tribe of such unauthorized and unpronounceame dissyllabifica* 
tions. I would read the now imperfect line befbre us, as I sup- 
pose it came from our author: 

Ltut night It was upo» mine armi / iisa*d it. Steevenu 
I — ccdl witness to 't.^ I ci^nnot help regarding the redun* 
dant — to 't, as an interpolation. The sense is obvious, and the me- - 
tre perfect without it. Steevens. 

s Ske*s my good lady;] This is said ironically. My good lady is 
equivalent to — ^my good friend. So, in King Senry JV, P. 11: 
*' — and when you come to court, stand my good hrdf pray, in 
your good report.** Malone. 

G3 
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Clo. ' I'Ubereveng'd:— 

His meanest garment ?— Well. [^Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

Rome, jin Jfiartment in Philario's House. 

Enter Posthumus and Phjlario. 

Post. Fear it not, sir : 1 would, I were so sure 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour 
Will remain hers. 

Fhi. What means do you make to him ? 

Post, Not any; but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the present winter's state, and wish 
That warmer days would come;^ In these fear'd hopea, 
I barely gratify your love ; they failing, 
I must die much your debtor. 

Phi, Your very goodness, and your company, 
0*erpays all I can do. By this, your king 
Hath heard of great Augustus: Caius Lucius 
Will do his commission throughly : And, I think. 
He '11 grant the tribute,'* send the arrearages. 
Or look* upon our Romans, whose remembrance 
Is yet fresh in their grief. 

Post. I do believe, 

(Statist^ though I am none, nor like to be,) 
That this will prove a war ; and you shall hear 
The legions,' now in Gallia, sooner landed 

3 ^ake in the present winier's state, and vsish 

That viarmer days noould come:'} 1 believe we should re&(^ 
mnter-statef not ivinter's state. M. Mason. 

4 He ^U grant the tribute,'] See p. 8,n. 7. Malone. 

* Or look — ] This the moderti editors had changed into £*er 
look. Or is used for eW. So, Gawin Douglas, in his translation of 
Virgil: /; 

** ■ sunentTie also, 

" Or he is goddesbrocht in Latin." 
Sec also Vol. II, p. 13, n. 6; and Vol. VII, p. 389, n. 7. Steepens. 

• Statist -^] t. e. Statesman. See note on Samlet, Act V, sc. 
il. Steevens. 

T The legions,] Old copj-^tegion. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. 
So, afterwards: 

" And that the legitms now in Gallia are 

*• Full weak to undertake our war," &c. Malone. 
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In our not-fearing Britain, than have tidings 

Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 

Are men r.iore order'd, than when Julius Caesar 

Smil'd at their lack of skill, but found their courage 

Worthy his frowning 'at: Their discipline 

(Now mingled with their courages)' will make known 

To their approvers,' they are people, such 

That mend upon the world. 

jUnter Iachimo. 

Phi, i>eel Iachimo! 

Post. The swiftest harts have posted you by land : 
And winds of all the corners kiss'd your sails, 
To make your vessel nimble.^ 

Phi. Welcome, sir. 

Post. I hope, the briefness of your answer made 
The speediness of your return. 

lach. Your lady 

Is one the fairest that 1 have look'd upon.* 

8 — mingled wi7A their courages — ] The old folio has this odd 
reading : 

■■' ■■ '■'- Their discipline 

(^Kov) wing- Led vjith their courages) vsill make known — . 

yohnsoru 

Their discipline («oto wing-led by their courages) may mean their 
discipline borrowing wings from their courages; i. e. their mili- 
tary knowledge being animated b> ttieir nutural bravery. Steevens^ 

The same error that has happened liere being often found in 
these plays, 1 have not hesitated to adopt the emendation which 
was made by Mr. Ro we, and received by all the subsequent editors. 
Thus we have in the last Act of iTiw^^'^^Ayi, trim/, instead of miW; 
in Antony and Cleopatra, viinds, instead of minds; in Measure for 
Measure, Jlaives, instead of flames y &c. See Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act I, 8C. ii, Vol. XIII Malory. 

• To their approvers,] i. e. To those who try them. Warburton. 

1 The svjtf test harts have posted you by land. 
And vjinds of all the corners kiss'd your sails. 
To make your vessel nimble.] From this remark otirauthor ap- 
pears to have been conscious of his glaring offence against one 
of the unities, in the precipitate return of Iachimo from the court 
of Cymbeline. Steevens^ 

a /* one the fairest &c.] So, p. 45: 
" And- he is one 
«' The Uuest manner'd ; — '» 
The interpolated old copy, however,, reads, to the injury of the 
metre : 

Is ong of the fiiiresti See. Sieeven9% 
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PoBt, And, therewithal, the best ; or let her beauty 
Look through a casement to allure false hearts,^ 
And be false with them. 

lack. Here are letters for you. 

Post, Their tenour good, I trust. 

lack, 'Tis very like. 

Phi, Was Caius Lucius* in the Britain court, 
When you were there ? 

lach. He was expected then, 

But not approach'd.' 

Post, All is well yet. — 

Sparkles this stone as it was wont ? or is 't not 
Too dull for your good wearing ? 
Juu) lach. If I%ave"lost it, 

I should have lost the worth of it in gold. 
I '11 make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A second night of such sweet shoitness, which 
Was mine in liritain ; for the ring is won. 

Post, The stone *s too hard to come by. 

lach. Not a whit, 

Your lady being so easy. 

Post, ' Make not, sir. 

Your loss your sport : I hope, you know that we 
Must not continue friends. 

lach. Good sir, we must, 

If you keep covenant : Had I not brought 
The knowledge* of your mistress home, I grant. 
We were to question further : but I now 



' or let her beauty 



Look through a casement to allure faite heartSfl So, in Thnon 
of Athens: 

" — let not those milk paps, 
" Tha\ through the window bars bore at men's eyes, 
** Make soft thy trenchant sword.'* Malone. 
4 Phi. Was Caius Lucius &c.] This speech in the old copy is^ 
given to Postbumus. I have transferred it to Philario, to whom it 
certainly belongs, on the suggestion of Mr. Steevens, who justly 
observes that <* Postbumus was employed in reading his letters^*^ 

MalottC' 
« But not approached."] Sir Thomas Hanmer supplies the ap- 
parent defect in this line, by reading : 

But was not yet approached. Steevens* 

« knowledge'^'] This word is here used in its- scripturai 

acceptation: << And Adam hiv £?e his wi£e: «»•'* SteevcTu. 
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m 

Profess myself the winner of her honour. 
Together with your ring; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
By both your wills. 

Poat, If you can make 't apparent 

That you have tasted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours : If not, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, or loses, 
Your sword, or mine ; or masterless leaves both 
To who shall find them. 

lack. Sir, my circumstances. 

Being so near the truth, as I will make them, 
Must first induce you to believe: whose strength 
I will confirm with oath ; which, I doubt not. 
You '11 give me leave to spare, when you shall find 
You need it not. 

Post, Proceed. 

lach. First, her bed-chamber, 

(Where, I confess, I slept not; but, profess. 
Had that was well worth watching,') It was hang'd 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 
And Cydnus swell'd above the banks, or for 
The press of boats, or pride : " A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship, and value ; which, I wonder'd, 
Could be so rarely and exactly wrought, 
Since the true life on 't^as — — ^' it 

^ Had that wcw naell 'voorth viatching,"] i.e. that which was well 
worth watching, or lying avvake Jbr. See p. 57, n. 5. Malone. 

8 And Cydnus sviell^d above the banks, nr for 

The press of boats y or pride c''^ lachimo's lanpiage is such as a 
skilful' Tillain would naturally use, a mixture of air>- triumph and 
serious deposition. His gaiety shows his seriousness to be with- 
out anxiety, and his seriousness proves his gaiety to be without 
art. yohnscn. 

9 ■ which, I V!onder*df 

Could be so rarely and exactly v^rought. 

Since the true life an *t was — ] This passage is nonsense as it 
stands, and therefore the editors have supposed to be an imper- 
fect sentence. But I believe we should amend it by reading-— 

Such the true lifi on 'f was, 
instead of since. We frequently say the life of a picture, or of a 
statue; and without alteration the sentence is not complete. 

M, Mason. 
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Po9t. This is^true ; * Mi*^ 

And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by some other. 

lack. More particulars 

Must justify my knowledge. 

Post. So they must> 

Or do your honour injury. 

Ia$h. The chimney 

Is south the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaste Dian, bathing:: never saw I figures 
So likely to report themselves ;« the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb;^ outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. 

Post. This is a thing, 

Which you might from relation likewise reap ; 
Being, as it is, much spoke of. 

lack. The roof o' the chamber 

With golden cherubins is fretted :* Her andirons, -v 
(I had forgot them) were twoVinking'cupids HAuts^ 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 

^ Thii is true;"] The present deficiency in the metre, shows that 
some word has been accidentally omitted in this or in the preced- 
ing hemistich. Sir Thomas Hanmer reads : 
Why, this is true. Steewns. 

* So likely to report themselves:'] So near to speech. The Italians 
call a portrait, when the likeness is remarkable, Si speaking picture' 

yohmon. 
^ Was as another nature, dumb;] The meaning is this: The 
sculptor was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every thing 
that nature gives, but breath and motion. In breath is included 
speech yohnson. 

* With golden cherubins is fretted:] The same tawdry image 
occurs again in King Henry VIII: 

** ■ ' I their dwarfish pages were 

" As cherubins, all gilt.** 
The sole recommendation of this Gothick idea, which is triti- 
cally repeated by modem artists, seems to be, that it occupies 
but little room on canvas or marble; for chubby, unmeaning faces^ 
with ducks' wings tucked under them, are all the circumstances 
that enter into the composition of such infantine and absurd re- 
presentatives of the choirs of heaven. Steepens. 

^"^ f retted :"] So again, in Hamlet: "^^this majestical ro^ 
fretted with golden fire — " So, Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, 
ch.ix: 

»* In a long purple pall, whose skirt with gold 

" Was fretted all about, she was array'd." Malone, 
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Depending on their brands.' 

Post, This is her honour !-— 

Let it be granted,^ you have seen all this,^ (and praise 
Be given to your remembrance) the description 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing saves 
The wager you have laid. 

lach. Then, if you can, 

[^Pulling out the Bracelet. 
Be pale;' I beg but leave to air this jewel: See!«--» 
And now 'tis up again : It must be married 
To that your diamond; I'll keep them. 

P99t. Jove !— 



• nicely 



Depending on their brands.] I am not sure that I understand 
this passage- Perhaps Shakspeare meant that the figures of the 
Cupids were nicely poized on their iwoerted torches^ one of the legs 
of each being taken oflT the ground, which might render such a 
support necessary. Steevent. 

I have equal difficulty with Mr. Steevens in explaining this 
passage. Here seems to be a kind of tautoloey. I take brand* to 
be a part of the amliront, on which the wood tor the fire was sup- 
ported, as the upper part, in which was a kind of rack to carry a 
spit, is more properly termed the andiron. These irons, on which 
the wood lies across, generally called dogs, are here termed brands, 

Whalley. 
It should seem from a passage in The Black Book, a pamphlet 
published in 1604, that andirons in our author's time were some- 
times formed in the shape of human figures : ** — ever and anon 
turning about to the chimney, where he sawe a paire of corpulent 
gigantick andirons, that stood like two burgomasters at both cor- 
ners." Instead of these corpulent burgomasters, Imogen had Cm- 
fdds. 

The author of the pamphlet might, however, only have meant 
that the andirons he describes were uncommonly large. Malone, 
« Let it be granted, &c.] Surely, for the sake of metre, we should 
read, with some former editor: 

Be it granted, &c. Steevens. 
f This is her honour ! — 
Let it be granted, you have seen all thisy &c.] The expression is 
ironical. lachimo relates many particulars, to which Postbumus 
answers with impatience : 

" This is her honour!'*— 
That is. And the attainment of this knowledge is to pass for the 
corruption of her honour, yohnson. 
■ ■ if you can. 

Be pale i] If you can forbear to flush your cheek with rage. 

yohnson. 
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Once more let me behold it : Is it that 
Which I left with her? 

lach. Sir, (I thank her) that : 

She stripp'd it from her arm ; 1 see her yet ; 
Her pretty action did outsell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too:* She gave it me, and said, 
She priz'd it once. 

Po8t, May be, she pluck'd it off, 

To send it me. 

lack. She writes so to you ? doth she ? 

Post, O, no, no, no; 'tis true. Here, take this too; 

\Gvve9 the Ring. 
It is a basilisk unto mine eye. 
Kills me to look on 't : — Let there be no honour, 
Where there is beauty ; truth, where semblance ; love, 
Where there *s another man : The vows of women^ 
Of no more bondage be, to where they are made. 
Than they are to their virtues ; which is nothing n— 
O, above measure false I 

Phi, Have patience, sir. 

And take your ring again ; 'tis not yet won: 
It may be probable, she lost it ; or, 
Who knows if one of her women,* being corrupted, 
Hath stolen it from her.* 

Post, W^Ty true ; 

And so, I hope, he came by 't : — Back my ring ;— 
Render to me some corporal sign about her. 
More evident than this ; for this was stolen. 

Jach, By Jupiter, 1 had it from her arm. 

Post. Hark you, he swears; by Jupiter he swears. 
'Tis true ;— nay, keep the ring — 'tis true : I am sure, 

' « And yet enriched it too :] The adverb — too, which hurts the me- 
tre, might safely be omitted, the expression being sufficiently 
forcible without it Steevens, 

1 -.— . The vomt of xoomen — "] The love vowed by women no 
more abides with him to whom it is vowed, thah women adhere 
to their virtue, yohnsotu 

« — if one of her vyymen,'] Of was supplied by the editor of 
the second folio. Malone. 

3 Hath stolen it from her.l^ Sir Thomas Hanmer (for some wordd 
are here deficient) has perfected the metre by reading: 
Might not have ttoien it front her. Sieroent. 
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She would not lose it : her attendants are 

All sworn, and honourable :* — They induc'd to steal it I 

And by a stranger ? — No ; he hath enjoy'd her : 

The cognizance* of her incoAtinency 

Is this, — she hath bought the name of whore thus 

dearly. — 
There, take thy hire ; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themselves between you ! 

Phi. Sir, be patient : 

This is not strong enough to be belie v*d 
Of one persuaded well of 

Post, Never talk on 't; 

She hath been colted by him. 

lach. If you seek 

For further satisfying, under her breast 
(Worthy the pressing)® lies a mole, right proud 
Of that most delicate lodging : By my life, 
I kiss'd it ; and it gave me present hunger 

4 ' her QtttndanU art 
All sworn, and honourable:'] It was anciently the custom for 
the attendants on our nobility and other great personages (as it is 
now for the servants of the king) to take an oath of fidelity, on 
their entrance into office In the household book of the 5th Earl 
of Northumberland (compiled A. D. 1512) it is expressly ordered 
[p. 493 that " what person soever he be that commyth to my 
Lordes service, that incontynent after he be intred in the che- 
quyrroviU [check-roll] that he be ^v)om in the countynge-hous by 
a gentillman-usher or yeman-usher in the presence of the hede 
officers ; and on theire absence before the clerke of the kechynge 
either by such an oath as is in the Booi of Othes, yff any such 
[oath] be, or ells by such an oth as thei shall seyme beste by 
their discretion." 

Even now every servant oT the king's, at his first appointment is 
sworn in, before a gentleman usher, at the lord chamberlain's of- 
fice. Percy. 

* The cognizance — ] The badge ; the token ; the visible proof. 

yohnson. 
So, in King Henry VI, VU 

*■ As cognizance of my blood-drinkijig hate." Steevens. 

« ( Worthy the pretting)] Thus the modem editions. The old 
&lio reads : 

( Worthy her pressing) — — . Johnson, 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. The compositor was 
probably thinking of the word her in the preceding line, which he 
had just composed. Malone, 

VOL XVI. H 
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To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This stain upon her? - 

Post. Ay, and it doth confirm 

Another stain, as big as hell can hold, 
Were there no more but it. 

lack. Will you hear more ? 

Po9t. Spare your arithmetick : never count the turns ; 
Once, and a million ! 

lach, I *11 be sworn, — 

Post, No swearing. 

If you will swear you have not done *t, you lie ; 
And I will kill thee, if thou dost deny 
Thou hast made me cuckold. 

lach, I will deny nothing. 

Post, O, that I had her here, to tear her limb«meal I 
I will go there, and do 't ; i' the court ; before 
Her father:—! '11 do something \^Exit, 

Pin, Quite besides 

The government of patience ! — You have won : 
Let 's follow him, and pervert the present wrath^ 
He hath against himself. 

lack. With all my heart. \Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 
The same, Another Room in the same. 

Enter POSTHU.MUS. 
Post, Is there no way for men to be, but women 
Must be half-workers?* We are bastards all;* 

7 ...^pervert the present wrath ^ i.e. turn his wrath to another 
course. Malone. 

• To pervert, I believe, only signifies to avert his wrath from him- 
self, without any idea of turning it against another person. To 
what other course it could have been diverted by the advice of Phi - 
lario and lachimo, Mr. Malone has not informed us. Steeveris. 

8 Is there no vtay &c.] Milton was very probably indebted to 
this speech for one of the sentiments wliich he has imparted to 
Adam, Paradise Lost, Book X: 

•' O, why did God, 

<< Creator wise, that peopled highest heaven 
** With spirits masculine, create At last 
*' This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
" Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
** With men, as angels, without feminine, 
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And that most venerable man, which I 

Did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was stamp'd ; some coiner with his tools 

Made me a counterfeit:^ Yet my mother seem'd 

The Dian of that time : so doth my wife 

The nonpareil of this.p— O vengeance, vengeance I 

Me of my lawful pleasure she restrain' d, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : did it with 

A pudency so rosy, the sweet view on 't 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn ;* that I thought her 



** Or find tcme other way to generate 
« Mankindr* 
See aUoy Rhodomant^t invectire against women, in the Orlando 
Furiotot and above all, a speech which Euripides has put iatu 
the mouth of Hippolytus, in the tragedy that bears his name. 

' Steevens. 

— We are boitardt all/] Old copies— JPe are all hoitarde* 
The necessary transposition of the vrcid'^aU, was Mr. Pope's. 

Steewms. 

1 ■ v)a» I inam not inhere 

When Ivf€u stamp'd ; some coiner mth his tools 
Made me a counterfeit,''} We have again the same image in 
Measure for Measures 

« — It were as good 

** To pardon him» that hath ftrom nature stolen 

*' A man already made, as to remit 

*' Their saucy sweetness, that do coin heaven*s image 

*• In stamps that are forbid." Malone. 
This image is by no means uncommon. It particularly occurs 
in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy^ Part IH, sect 3: " Severus 
the Emperor in his time made lawes for the restraint of this vice ; 
and as Dion Cassius relates in his life, tria millia moeehorum, 
three-thousand cuckold-makers, or nature manetam adulterantes, 
as Philo calls them,/a^tf coiners and clippers of nature's mony, 
were summoned into the court at once." Steevens. 

* Me of my lawful pleasure she restraints 
And pray* d Tne, oft^ forbearance : did it nsith 
A pudency so rosy, the svjeet vievx on't 

Might voell hasje vtarm'd old Saturn/] It certainly carries with 
it a very elegant sense, to suppose the lady's denial was so mo- 
dest and delicate as even to inflame his desires: But may we not 
read it thus? 

And pra/d me oft forbear<mce : Did it See . 
i. e. complied with his desires in the sweetest reserve ; taking £d 
io the acceptation in which it is used by Jonson and Shakspeare 
in many other places. WhaUey. 
Admitting Mr. Whalley'*- noUbn to be just, the latter part of 
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As chaste as unsunn'd snow : — O, all the devils I — 
This yellow lachimo, in an hourr— was 't not? — 
Or less, — at first: Perchance he spoke not; birt, . 
Like a full-acom'd boar, a*Germari^one,* Jf^^t^n^^ 
Cry'd, oh ! and mounted i^ found no opposition 
But what he look'd for should oppose, and she 
Should from encounter guard.* Could I find out 
The woman's part in mel For there 's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman's part: Be it lying, note it, 
The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 

this passage may be compared with one in Juvenal, Sat. IV, though 

\\\^ pudency will be found wanting: 
** omnia fient 

" Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus aevo 
** Laomedontiades, et Nestoris hernia possit." Mcdone, 

3 ...^ a German one,] Here, as in many other pices, we have 
*— OM in the cild copy, instead of— o«f See Vol. VII, p. 357, n. 1. 

In King Henry IF, P II, Falstaff" assures Mrs. Q^iicklN, that— 
" the German hunting in water-work is worth a t'.ousHnd of these 
bed-l»angings." In other places, where our author has spoken of 
the hunting of the boar, a Germ,an one must have been in his 
thoughts, for the boar was never, I apprehtnd, hunted in Eng- 
land. 

Mp. Pope and Dr. Warburton read— a churning on; and, what 
is still more extraordinary, this strange sophistication has found 
its way into Dr. Johnson's most valuable Dictionary. Malone. 

4 — and mounted :] Let Homer, on this occasion, keep our 
author in countenance : 

" 'Amwov, ratvpov vt, o-veer t' iTriChrcpst jtat^pcy." 

Odjiss. XXIII, 278, 
Thus translated by Chapman : 

•• A lambe, a bull, and sovj -ascending bore." Steevefts, 

* f ound 710 opposition 

But 'vohat he look\ifor should oppose^ and she 
Should from encounter guard.'] Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. War- 
burton read: 

f ound no opposition 
From wAa* he look^i for should oppose, &c. 
This alteration probably escaped the observation of the late 
Mr. Edwards, or it would have afforded occasion for some- plea- 
sant commentary. T. C 

Thomas Harvey in his Epistle to Sir T. H and Thomas Pot- 
ter, his Epigram on Dr. W. sufficiently demonstrate how little 
these criticks were at home, when they presumed on any circum- 
stance touching the premises which our author hath, in this place,, 
somewhat obscarely figured. Amner, 
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Lust and raak thoughts, hers, hers; revengesj hers; 

AmbitioBSi covetings, change of prides, disdain, 

Nice longings, slanders, mutability. 

All faults that may be nam'd,* nay, that hell knows,. 

Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 

For ev*h to vice 

They are not constant, but are changing still 

One vice, but of a minute old, for oae 

Not half so old as that. I *11 write against them, 

Detest them, curse them : — Yet 'tis greater skill 

In a true hate, to pray they have their will : 

The very devils caiuiot plague them better J [JBx?V. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Britain. *4 Room of State in Cymbeline's Palace; 

Enter Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, and Lords, at one 
Door ; and at another^ Caius Lucius, and Attendants, 

Cym, Now say^ what would Augustus Caesar with us?* 
Luc, When Julius Caesar (whose remembrance yet ^ 
Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearing ever,) was in this Britain, 
And conquer'dit, Cassibelan, thine uncle,*- 
(Famous in Caesar's praises, no whit less- 
Than in his feats deserving it,) for him, 

.....fAaf may be namM,] Thus the Becond folio. The first». 
with its usual disposition to blundering: 

All faults thatnkme, 
Ihave met with no instance in the English language, even tend- 
ing to prove that the verb — ^to name, ever signined-Hto have « 
mime. Suevens, 

7 —•—to prav they have their vfill: 
The very deviU cannot plague them better.'] So, in Sir Itiomas 
More's Qmfort against TPribulation: " God could not lightly do a 
man more vengeance, than in this world to grant him • his own • 
foolish wishes." Steevens, 

9Kow say,vkat viould Auguitut Catar vaith w.?] Soy ui-JST^. 
John.' 

" Now say, Chatillon, what would France withus>''.J/c«*n*r. 
^— *A/neM«c/c>] Cassibelan was great uncle to Cymbeline, v 
who was son to Tenantius, the nephew of Cassibelan. See p. a.-, 
a 7. Malone. ^ 

H2J 
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And his succession, granted Rome a tritnite. 

Ye irly three thousand pounds ; vliich by thee lately 

Ib left untender'd. 

Queen, And) to kill the marvel, 

Shall he so ever. 

Clo, There be many Caesars, 

Ere such another Julius. Britain is 
' A world by itself; and we will nothing pay, 
For wearing our own noses. 

Queen, That opportunity. 

Which then they had to take from us, to resume 
We have again. — Remember, sir, my liege, 
The kings your ancestors ; together with 
The natural bravei^ of your isle ; which stands 
As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscaleable,^ and roaring waters ; 
With sandsi, that will not bear your enemies' boats, 
But suck them up to the top-mast. A kind of conq^uest 
Caesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of, came^ and «flw, and ovcrcaine: with shame 
(The first that ever touch'd him) he was carried 
From, off our coast, twice beaten ; and his shipping,. 
(Poor ignorant baubles!^) on our terrible seas, 
Like egg-shells mov'd upon their surges, crack'd * 
As easily 'gainst our rocks.: For joy whereof. 
The fam'd Cassibelan, who was once at point 
(O, giglot fortune 1^*) to master Csesar's sword,* 

1 With rocks unscaleahki'] This reading is Sir T. Hanmer^s. 
The old editions have; 

With oaks unscaieable Johnson. 
•* The strength of our land consists of our seamen in their 
wooden Sorts and castles ; our rocit*, shelves, and sirtes, that lye 
along our coasts; and our trained bands " From chapter 109 of 
Bariffe's Military Discipline, 1639, seemingly from Tooke's Legend 
^ Britomart. Toilet 

2 {Poor ignorant haubles.'y] Unacquainttd ^xihWtQ nature of oor 
boisteroua seas. Johnson. 

3 (Q^ g\g\ot fortune n O false and inconstant fortune ! Knight 
was a strumpet See Vol. X, p. 98^ n. 9; So> in Samlet.* 

«* Out, out, thou strumpet for tune /*' Malone, 
• A giddy thoughttess girl, is called a giglet at the present dayi 
The word is derived from giggle, to titter, or laugh at every thing 
^ said, with or without excitement. In the present instance it may 
be supposed to mean either giddy , or foolish, Avi, £d. 
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Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Briton*s strut with courage. 

Clo, Come, there 's no more tribute to be paid : Our 
kingdom is stronger than it -v^as at that time; and, as 1 
said, there is no more such Caesars: other of them may 
have crooked noses ; but, to owe such straight armS) 
none. 

Cif7n. Son, let your mother end. 

Clo. We have yet many among us can gripe as hard 
as Cassibelan : 1 do not say, I am one ; but I have a 
hand — Wliy tribute? why should we pay tribute? If 
X^sesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put 
the moon in his pocket, we will puy him tribute for light ; 
else, sir, no more tribute, pray you now. 

Cym, You must know. 
Till the injurious Romans did extort 
This tribute from us,* we were free : C»sar's ambition, 
(Which sweird so much, that it did almost stretch 
The sides o* the world,) against all colour,® here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to shake off^ 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to be.[^Ve dc/jsay then to Caesar,. ^2?/« 
Our ancestor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain'd our laws; (whose use the sword of Caesar 
Hath too much mangled; whose repair, and franchise>. 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed. 
Though Rome be therefore angry ;) Mulmutius,'^ 

^ ThefamCd Cassibeian, who vsas once at point 
• to muster Casar^s s'mord,'] Shakspeare has here transfer- 
red to Cassibehin an adventure which happened to his brother 
Nennius. **The same historic (says HoUnshed)also inaketh men- 
tion of NenniuSf brother to Cassibellane, who in fight happened to- 
get Caesar's sword fastened in bis shield by a blow which Caesar 
stroke at him. — But Nennius died within 15 dayes after the battel, 
of the hurt received at Caesar's hand, although after he was hurt 
be slew Labienos one of the Roman tribunes." Book III, ch.xiit 
Nenni«s, we are told by Geftrey of Monmouth, was buried with 
great funeral pomp, and C3csar*^8 sword placed in his tomb. 

Malone» 

* This tribute from us,] The unnecessary words -—from us, only 
derange the metre, and are certainly an interpolation. Steevens, 

* — *-■ against all colour,] Without any pretence of right. 

yohnsofu 
go, in King Henry /r, P. I : 

" 5«r, of BO right, nor colour Lice to right, — .'* Steevcnsi 
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Who was the first of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a golden -crown, and call'd 
Himself a king.^ 

Luc. I am sorry, Cymbeline, 

That I am to pronounce Augustus Caesar 
(Cssar, that hath more kings his servants, than 
Thyself domestick officers,) thine enemy : 
Receive it from me, then : — War, and confusion, 
In Caesar's name pronounce I 'gainst thee : look 

f Mulmutiutf'] Here the old copy in contempt of metres and re« 
gardless of the preceding words — 
•* — — MulmutitUf which 
** Ordain'd our laws ;") 
most absurdly adds : 

7nade our lawit > 

I have not scrupled to drop these words ; nor can suppose our 
readers will discover that the omission of them has created the 
smallest chasm in our author's sense or measure. The length of 
the parenthetical words (which were not then considered as such, 
or enclosed, as at present, in a parenthesis,) was the source of 
this interpolation. Read the passage without them, and the whole 
is clear: Mulmutius, which ordained our laws;. Mulmutiut, who 
iviu theJi^H of Britaitit &c. Steefoens, 

• ■ MulnwtiuSf 

Who vt€U thejint of Britain, which did put 
Sis brows within a golden crown, and calPd 
Himself a king.'\ The title of the first chapter of Holinshed's 
third book of the History of England is — ^*« Of Mulmucius, the 
first king of Britaine who was crowned with a golden crown, his- 
laws, his foundations, &c. 

•< Mulmucius, — the sonne of Cloten, got the upper hand of tho 
other dukes or rulers; and after his father's decease began his- 
reigne over the whole monarchic of Britaine in the yeare of the 
world — 3529: — He made manie good la wes,. which were long af- 
ter used, called Mulmucius lawes, turned out of the British speech 
into Latin by Gildas Friscus, and long time after translated out 
of Latin into English, by Alfred king of England, and mingled 
with his statutes. After he had established his land,— he or* 
deined him, by the advice of his lords, a crowne of golde, and 
caused himself with great solemnity to be crowned;— -and be- 
cause he was the first that bare a crowne here in Britaine, after 
the opinion of some writers, he is named the first king of Bri- 
taine, and aU the othep befi>re-^rehearsed are named rulers,, 
dukes, or govemours. 

*' Among other of his ordinances, he appointed weights and 
measures, with the which men should buy and sell. And further- 
he caused sore and streight orders for the punishment of tbcft.^'* 
MJolinshedt nbi supra* Malont* 
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For fury not to be resisted :— Thus defy'd, 
I thank thee for myself. 

Cym, Thou art welcome, Caius, 

Thy Csesar knighted me ; my youth 1 spent 
Much under him ;* of him I gathered honour; 
Which he, to seek of me again, perforce, 
Behoves me keep at utterance;* I am perfect,* 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberti/es, are now in arms:^ a precedent 
Which, not to read, would show the Britons cold : 

* Thou art welcomct Caiua, 

Thy C(Ssar knighted me; v%y youth I spent 
Much under him;] Some fe* hints for this part of the play 
are taken from Holinshed: 

" Kymbeline, says he, (as some write,) was brought up at 
Rome, and there was made knight by Augustus Cxsar, undtr 
whom he served in the wars, and was in such favour with him, 
tliat he was at liberty to pay his tribute or not." 

** -^— Yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Julius 
Caesar's death, when Aug-ustus had taken upon him the rule of 
the empire, the Britons refused to pay that tribute." 

•* -^— But whether the controversy, which appeared to fall 
forth betwixt the Britons and Augustus, was occasioned by Kym- 
beline, I have not avouch.*' 

*' — Kvmbeline reigned thirty-five vears, leaving behind him 
two sons, Guiderius and Arviragus.'* Steevens. 

1 — — keep at utterance;] meuns to keep at the extremity of 
defiance Combat d outrance \s Si r}t'sper:ite fight, that must, con- 
clude with the life of one of the combatants. So, in The History 
of Helyas Knight of the Swanne, b. I. no date: «< — Here is my 
gage to sustaine it to the utteraunce, and befight it to the death." 

Steevens, 
So, in Macbeth.' 

** Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 
** And champion, me to the utterance.'* 
Again, in Troilus and Creaaida: 

** So be it, eitlier to the uttermost, 
" Or else a breath " 
See Vol VII, p 126. n. 3. Malone. 
s — I ani perfects'] I am well informed. So, in Macbeth: 

** ^— in your state of honour / ain perfect ^ Johnson. 
See Vol. VII, p. 187, n . 1. Steepens. 

3 — the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties^ are now in arm.s;] The insurrection of the Paa- 
nonians and Dalmatians for the purpose of throwing off the Ro- 
man yoke, happened not in the reign of Cymbeline, but in that 
of his father, Tenantius. Maionc* 
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So C«sar shall not find them, 

^w:. Let proof speak. 

Clo. His majesty bids you welcome. Make pastime 
with us a day, or two, or longer : If you seek us afterwards 
in other terms, you.shall find us in our salt-water girdle : 
if you beat us out of it, it is yours; if you fall ^ the ad- 
venture, our crows shall fare the better for you ; and 
there *s an end. 

Lite, So, sir. 

Cym, I know your master's pleasure, anQ he mine ; 
All the remain is, welcome. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 
Another Room in the same, 
Mnter Pisanio. 
Pis, How! of adultery? Wherefore write you not 
What monster 's her accuser ?* — Leonatus I 
O, piaster ! what a strange infection 
Is fallen into thy ear? What £eilse Italian 
(As poisonous tongu'd, as handed,^) hath prevail'd 
On thy too ready hearing ?--.Disloyal ? No : 
She 's punish'd for her truth; and. undergoes, 
More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
As would take in some virtue.*— O, my master I 
Thy mind to her is now as low,^ as were 
Thy fortunes. — How ! that 1 should murder her ? 

4 What monster 's her accuser ?] The old copy has —-What 
montters her accute? The correction was suggested by Mr. Stee- 
vens. The order of the words, as well as the single person named 
by Pisanio, fully support the emendation. What mowten her ac- 
cuse, for What monHert accute her, could never have been written 
by Shakspeare in a soliloquy like the present. Mr. Pope and the 
three subsequent editors read — What monsters have accut*d her? . 

Malone. 

5 _^ What faUe Italian 

{As poisonous tongu'd, as handed,)"] Abottt Shakspeare's time 
the practice of poisoning was very common in Italy, and the sus- 
picion of Italian poisons yet more common, yohnson^ 

• — — take in some mirtue.'\ To take in a town, is to conquer it. 

yohnson. 

7 Thy mind to her is now as /pw.] That is, th> mind compared to 

hers is now as low, as thy condition was, compared to hers. Our 

author should rather have written — thy mind to hers; but the 

text, I believe, is as he gave it. Malone. 
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Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ?— I, her ?— her blood ? 

If it be so to do good service, never 

Let me be counted serviceable. How look I, 

That I should seem to lack humanity, 

So much as this fact comes to ? Do *t : The Utter [reading. 

Tliat I have sent her^ by her own command 

Shall give thee ofifiortunity :* — O damn'd paper! 

Black as thelnk that 's on thee I Senseless bauble, 

Art thou a feodary for this act,' and look'st 

• Do v.- The letter 

That I have tent her, by her own command^ 
Shall gifx thee optcrtunity :^ Here we have another proof of 
what I have obs6rvea in the Dissertation at the endof JTin^ Henry 
VJf that our poet from negligence sometimes make words change 
their form under the eye of the speaker; who in different parts 
of the same play recites them differently, though he has a paper 
or letter in his hand, and actually reads from it. A former in- 
stance of this kind has occurred in Ml*s Well that Ende WelL See 
Vol. V, p. 237, n. 3. 

The viords liere read by Pisanio from his master's letter (wbicb 
is afterwards given at length, and in prase,) are not found there, 
though the substance of them is contained in it. This is one of 
many proofs that Shakspeare had no view to the publication of 
his pieces. There was little danger that such an inaccuracy should 
be detected by the ear of the spectator, though it could hardly 
escape an attentive reader. Malone, 

9 Art thou a feodary^r this act,] Afeodary is one who holds his 
estate under the tenure of suit and service to a superior lord. 

Hanmer. 

How a letter could be considered as 9i feudal vassal, according 

to Hanmer*s interpretation, I am at a loss to know. Feodary 

means, here, a confederate, or accomplice. So, Leootes says of 

Hermione, in The Winter'' s Tale: 

" More, she 's a traitor, and Camillo is 
«« Afc'derary with her." 
I also think that the word ^M/ory has the same signification in 
Measure for Measure, though the other commentators do not, 
and have there assigned my reasons for being of that opinion. 

M. Mason, 
Art thou a feodary for this act,"] Art thou too combined, art thou 
a confederate, in this act ? — A feodary did not signify a feudal vas- 
sal, as Sir Thomas Hanmerand the subsequent editors have sup- 
posed, (though if the word fiad borne that signification, it cer- 
tainly could not bear it here,) but was an officer appointed by the 
Court of Wards, by virtue of the Statute 32 Henry VIII, c. 46, 
to be present with, and assistant to the Escheators in e\ery county 
at the finding of offices, and to give in evidence for the king. 
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So virgin-like without ? Lo, here she comes. 

£nter Imogen. 
I am ignorant in what I am commanded. ^ 

Imo, How now, Pisanio? 

Fis. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 

Imo, Who ? thy lord ? that is my lord ? Leonatus ? 
O, ieam'd indeed were that astronomer, 
That knew the stars, as I his characters ; 
He 'd lay the future open.— You good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd relish of love. 
Of my lord's health, of his content,— yet not, 
That we two are asunder, let that grieve him,*— 

iSome griefs are med'cinuble ;) that is one of them, 
''or it doth physick love;^ — of his content. 
All but in that !— Good wux, thy leave : — Bless'd be, 

His duty was to survey the lands of the ward after office found, 
[i. e. after an inquisition had been made to the king's use] and to 
return the true value thereof to the court, &c. " In cognoscen- 
dis rimafidisque feudis (says Spelman) ad regem pertinentibus, 
et ad tenuras pro rege manifest andas tuendasque, operam navat; 
Eacaetori ideo adjunctus, omnibusqiie nervis regiam promovens 
Utilitatem." He was therefore, we see, the Escheator's associate, 
and hence Shakspeare, with his usual licence, uses the word for 
a confederate or associate in general. The feudal vassal was not 
called hfeodary, but nfeodatary and feudatory. In Latin, however, 
feudatarius signified both Malone 

' la'm. i^orant in what 1 ain commanded.'] i. e. I am unprac- 
tised in the arts of murder. Stee^^ns, 
So, in Kin^ Henry IV, Part I : 

" O, I am ignorance itsetf in this." Malone^ 

2 ^— /et that grieve A/m,] 1 should wish to read: 
Of my lord's healthy of his content, — yet no ; 
That wc Po>o are asunder , let that grieve him. / Tyrvihitt. 

T}Twhitt wishes to amend this p^issage by reading «o, instead 
of noti in the first line ; but it is right as it stands, and there is 
nothing wanting to make it clear, but placing a stop longer than a 
comma, after the word asunder. The sense is this: — "Let the 
letter bring me tidings of my lord's health, and of his content ; 
not of his content that we are asunder — let that circumstance 
grieve him ; but of his content in every shape but that. 

M- Mason. 

5 For it dloJA physick lovef] That is, grief for absence keeps 
love in health and vigour. Johnson 

So, in The Winter's Tale: " It is a gallant child ; one that, in- 
deed, phyticks the subject, makes old hearts fresh.*' Steevens. 
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You beesy that make these locks of counsel! Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds^ pray not alike ; 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 
You clasp young Cupid's tables. 3-— Good news, gods ! 

[Reada. 
Justice J and your father* a ivrath^ should he take- me in 
his dominion^ could not be so cruel to me^ as you^ O the 
dearest of creatures^ would not even renevf me with your 
eyes^ Take notice^ that I am in Cambria^ at Milford" 
Harven : What your own love will^ out of thisj advise youy 
follow, Soj he wishes you all hafifiinessy that remains loyal 
to ids vowy' and your^ increasing in lovcy^ 

Leonatus Posthumus> 



• JBlest*d be. 



Tou bees, that tnakt these loch of counsel/ Lovers, 
And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike f 
Though forfeiters you cast in prison, yet 

Tou clasp young Citpid*s tables] The meaning of this, which 
had been obscured by printing forfeitures for forfeiters, is no more 
than that the bees are not blessed by the man who forfeiting a 
bond is sent to prison, as they are by the lover for whom they 
perform the more pleasing office of sealing letters. Sieevens, 

4 justice, &c.] Old copy — yustice, and your father* s tffath, &c. 
could ruA be so cruel to me as you, O the dearest of creatures, vtould 
even renew me with your eyes. This passage, which is probably er- 
roneous, is nonsense, unless we suppose that the word as has the 
force of but. " Your father's wrath could not be so crue to me 
but you could renew me with your eyes." M. Mason 

I know not what idea this passage presented to the late edi- 
tors, who have passed it in silence. As it stands in the old copy, 
it appears to me unintelligible. The word not was, I think, omit- 
ted at the press, after would. By its insertion a clear sense is 
given : Justice and the anger of your father, should I be disco- 
vered here, could not be so cruel to me, but that you^ O thou dear- 
est of creatures, would be able to renovate my spirits by giving 
me the happiness of seeing >ou. Mr. Pope obtained the same 
sense by a less justifiable method* by substituting but instead of 
asf and the three subsequent editors adopted that reading. 

Malone. 
Mr. Malone reads—*' would nor,*' and I have followed him. 

Steevens, 

4 — that remains loyal to his vow, £5*0.] This subscription^ 

to the second letter of Posthumus, affords ample countenance to 

Mr. M. Mason'sconjectureconcemingthe conclusion of a former 

one. See p. 36, n. 1. Steevens. 

A..— and your, increasing &c.] We should, I think, read 
thus i^and increasing in love, Leonatus Posthumus»— to make it 
VOL. XVI. I 
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O, for a horse with wings! — Hear'st thou, Pisanio? 
He is at Milford-Haven : Read, and tell me 
How far 'tis thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? — Then, true Pisanio, 
(Who long*st, like me, to see thy lord ; who long'sty— ^ 
O, let me 'bate? — but not like me : — yet long* sty— 
But in a fainter kind : — O, not like me ; 
For mine 's beyond beyond,^) say, and speak thick,* 
(Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing. 
To the smothering of the sense,) how far it is 
To this same blessed Milford : And, by the way, 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven : But, first of all. 
How we may steal from hence ; and, for the gap 
That we shall make in time, from our hence-,4oing. 
And our return,' to excuse : — but first, how get hence : 
Why should excuse be born or e'er begot?* 
We '11 talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, speak, 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
'Twixt hour and hour ? 
Fie, One score, 'twixt sun, and sun, 



plain, that yoar is to be joined in construction with Leonatw^ and 
not with increasing; and that the latter is a participle present^ and 
not a noun. Tyrwhitt 

7 For mine '* beyond beyond,'} The comma, hitherto placed aftet 
the first beyond, is improper. The second is used as a substantive; 
and the plain sense is, that her longinjr is further than beyond; be- 
yond any thing that desire can be said to be beyond. Ritson, 

So, in King Lear: 

'* Beyond all manner of so much I love you." SteeveTu, 

8 — speak thick,'] i. e. croud one word on another, as fast Us 
possiole. So, in King Henry J V, Part II: 

•* And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish^ 
" Became the accents of the valiant.'' Sieevena. 

9 fro^n our hence-going. 

And our return,'] i. e. in consequence of our going hence anU 
returning back. All the modern editors, adopting an alteration 
made by Mr. Pope,— TV// our return. • 

In support of the reading of the old copy, which has been hci'^ 
restored, see Coriolanus, Act II, sc. i, Vol. XIII. Malone. 

I Why should epceuse be bom or e*er begot ?"] Why should I contrive 
an excuse, before the Rct is done, for which excuse will bencces^ 
sar}' I Malone. 
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Madam> 's enough for you ; and too much too. 
Jmo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 

Could never go so slow : I have heard of riding wagers,^ 

Where horses have been nimbler^han the sands 

That run i' the clock's *behalf:^ But this is fool- 
cry:— jlj Aa^ 

Gof bid my woman feign a sickness ; say 

She '11 home to her father: and provide me, presently, 

A riding suit ; no costlier than would fit 

A franklin's housewife.'* 

Pis, Madam, you 're best consider.' 

Imo, I see, before me, man, nor here, nor here, 

Nor what ensues ; but have a fog in them. 

That I cannot look through.* Away, 1 pr'ythee ; 

« .^— of riding toa^cr*,] Of wagers to be determined by the 
speed of horses. Malone. 

* That run P the clock's behalf ^^ This fantastical expression 
means no more than sand in an hour-glass, used to measure time. 

War burton- 
4 A franklin's houtewife.] A franklin is literally a freeholder^ 
with a small estate, neither villain nor vassal. Johnson, 
See Vol. VIII, p. 198, n 5 Steevens. 

* Madam, you 're best consider.'] That is, "you *d best consider." 

M. Mason. 
So afterwards, in sc. vi : " I were best not call." Malone. 

6 I see before mCt man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor vihat ensues; but have a fog in them. 
That I cannot look through. \ The lady says: "I can see nei- 
ther one way nor other, before me nor behind me, but all the 
ways are covered with an impenetrable fog." There are objec- 
tions insuperable to all that I can propose, and since reason can 
give me no counsel, I will resolve at once to follow my inclina- 
tion, yohnson 

When Imogen speaks these words, she is supposed to have her 
face turned towards Milford; and when she pronounces the words, 
nor here, nor here, she points to the rip^ht and to the left. This be- 
ing premised, the sense is evidently this :— " I see clearly the 
way before me ; but that to the right, that to the left, and that be- 
hind me, are all covered with a fog that I cannot penetrate. There 
is no more therefore to be said, since there is no way accessible 
but that to Milford." — The passage, however, should be pointed 
thus : 

** I see before me, man ; — nor here, nor here, 
*• Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them 
" That I cannot look through." 
What ensues means nohat follows ; and Shakspeare uses it here, 
somewhat licentiously, to express what is behind. M. Mason* 
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Do as I bid thee : There 's no more to say ; 
Accessible is none but Miiford way. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Wales, ji mountainous Country^ with a Cave. 
Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviraous. 

Bel, A goodly day not to keep house^ with such 
Whose roof 's as low as ours ! Stoop, boys -^ This gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens ; and bows you 
To morning's holy office : The gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd so high, that giants may jet* through 
And keep their impious turbans on,* without 
Good morrow to the sun. — Hail, thou fair heaven! 
We house i* the rock* yet use thee not so hardly 
As prouder livers do. 

Gvi, Hail, heaven ! 

Arv, Hail, heaven ! 

Bel, Now, for our mountain sport : Up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young ; I '11 tread these fiats. Consider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which lessens, and sets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I have told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : 
This service is not service, so being done, 
But being so allow'd : \ To apprehend thus, 

7—— Stoop, boya:'] The old copy reads— 5'/«»)ft, boys:— from 
whence Sir T. Hanmer conjectured that the poet yfToXe-^Stoopt 
boys — as that word affords an apposite introduction to what fol- 
lows. Mr. Rowe reads — See^ boys, — which (as usual) bad been, 
silently copied. Steevens. 

Perhaps Shakspeare wrote— .Sweef boysf which is more likely 
to have been confounded by the ear with «* Sletp, boys," than 
what Sir T. Hanmer has substituted. Malone. 

8 mcty jet— ] i.e. strut, walk proudly. So, in Twelfik 

Night: " — how \itjett under his advanced plumes." Steevens. 

® — T^ir impious turban* on,] The idea of a giant was, 
among the readers of romances, who were almost all the readers 
of those times, always confounded with that of a Saracen. 

yoknson. 

1 This service is not service^ &c.] In war it is not sufficient to 
do duty well ; the advantage rises not from the act, but the accep- 
tance of the act. yohnson. 

As this seems to be inten4ed by Belarius as a general maziiDy 
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Draws us ^ profit from all things we see : 
And often, to our comfort, shall we find 
The sharded beetle* in a safer hold 
Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check \^ ^ 
Richer, than doing nothing for a^abe ;* '' ^rtf 

not merely confined to services in war, I have no doubt but we 
should read: 

That tervice is not service, 8cc. Af. Mason. 
This service means, any particular service. The observation re- 
lates to the court as well as to war. Malone. 

* The sharded beetle — ] i. e. the beetle whose wings are en- 
closed within two dry husks or shards. So, in Gower, De Confess 
stone Amantistt.ih. V, fol. 103, b : 

*< That with his swerd, and with his spere, 
*• He might not the serpent dere : 
" He was so sherded all aboute, 
«« It held all edge toole withoute." 
Gower is here speaking of the dragon subdued by Jason. 

Steevens. 
See Vol. Vn, p. 137, n. 3. Cole, in his Latin Diet. 1679, has— 
** A shard or crust — Crusta;** which in the Latin part he inter- 
prets — *• a crust or shell, a rough casing; shards,,*' •» The cases 
(says Goldsmith) which beetles have to their wings, are the more 
necessary, as they often live under the surface of the earth, in holes, 
which they dig out by their own industry." These are undoubtedly 
the safe holds to which Shakspeare alludes. Malone. 

The epithet ^M//-iu/n^V applied to the eagle, sufficiently marks 
the contrast of the poet's imagery ; for whilst the bird can soar 
towards the sun beyond the reach of the human eye, the insect 
can but just. rise above the surface of the earth, and that at the 
close of day. Henley. 

3 attending for a check;] Check may mean, in this place, a 

Tepro(f; but 1 rather think it signifies command, controul. Thus, 
in T^oilus and Cressida, the restrictions of Aristotle are called 
Aristotle's checks. Steevens. 

* — than doing nothing for a babe ;] [Dr. Warburton reads-^ 
'bauble.] I. e. vain titles of honour gained by an idle attendance 
at court. But the Oxford editor reads^for a bribe Warburton. 

The ONford editor fciiew the reason of this alteration, though 
his censurer knew it not. 

Of babe some corrector made bauble,- and Sir Thomas Hanmer 
thought himself equally authorised to make bribe. I think babe 
can hardly be right. It should be remembered, however, that 
bauble was anciently spelt bable,- so that Dr. Warburton in reality 
has added but one letter. A bauble was part of the insignia of a 
fool. So, in All '* Well that Ends Well, Act IV, sc. v, tlie Clown 
says : 

12 
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Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk: 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine^ 

Yet keeps his book uncross'd :* no life to ours.* 

Gui, Out of your proof you speak: we, poor un- 
fledg'd, 
Have never wing'd from view o' the nest ; nor know not 
What air 's from home. Haply, this life is best, 
If quiet life be best ; sweeter to you, 

«• I would give his wife my baubie, sir." 
It was a kind of truncheon (says Sir John Hawkins) with a head 
carved on it. To this Belarius may allude, and mean that honour- 
able poverty is moi-e precious than a sinecwe at court, qfv>hich the 
badge is a truncheon or a voand. So, in Middieton's Gafne at Chess, 
1623: 

" Art thou so cruel for an honour's bable?" 
As, however, it was once the custom in England for favourites 
at court to beg the wardship of infants who were bom to great 
riches, our author may allude to it on this occasion. Frequent 
complaints were made that nothing 'osas done towards the educa- 
tion of these neglected orphans. Steevens. 

I have always suspected that the right reading of this passage 
is what I had not in a former edition the. confidence to propose: 

Richer than doing nothing for (i brabe ; — -. 
Brabium is, a badge of honour, or the ensign of an honour, or any 
thing worn as a mark of dignity. The word was strange to the 
editors, as it will be to the reader; they therefore changed it to 
babe I and I am forced to propose it without the support of any 
authority. Brabrium is a word found in Holy oak's Dictionary, 
who terms it a reward. Cooper, in his Thesatirus, defines it to be 
9i prize, or reviard far any game, yohnson. 

A babe and baby are synonymous. ^A baby being a puppet OTfiiay^ 
thing for children, perhaps, if ther<f be no corruption, a babe her6 
tneans a puppet: — but I think with Dr. Johnson that the text is 
corrupt. For babe Mr. Rowe substituted bauble. 

Doing nothing in this passage means, I think, being busy in petty 
and unimportant employments: in the same sense as when we 
^ay, melius est otiosum esse quam nihil ag^re. 

The following lines in Drydeif^_Ot»&, 4to. 1604, may add, how- 
ever, some support to Rowe*s e^bi^tion, bable or bauble,* 
*' Which with much son^i^Srought into my mind 
** Their wretched soules, so ignorantly blinde, 
" When even the greatest things, in the world unstable* 
** Clyme but to fall, and damned for a bable.** Malone. 
5 Tet keeps his book uncross'd:] So, in Skialetheia, a cdlection 
of Epigrams, &c. 1598: 

*' Yet stands he in the debet book uncrost.'* Steevens. 
• — — no life to ours."] i. €. compared with ours. So, p. TB- 
** Thy mind to her is now as low," &c. Steevens. 
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That have a sharper knoMm ; well corresponding 
With your stiff ^ge : but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed ; 
A prison for a debtor, that not dares 
To stride a limit.'' 

^rv. What should we speak of,' 

When we are old as you ? when we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, shall we discourse 
The freezing hours away ? We have seen nothing : 
Wb are beastly ; subtle as the fox, for prey ; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 
Our valour is, to chace what flies ; our cage 
We make a quire, as doth the prison'd bird, 
And sing our bondage freely. 

BeL How^you speak 1^ 

Did you but know the city's usuries. 
And felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave, as keep ; whose top to climb 
Is certain falling, or so slippery, that 
The fear 's as bad as falling : the toil of the war, 
A pain that only seems to seek out danger 
r the name of fame, and honour ; which dies i' the 

search ; 
And liath as oft a slanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act ; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deserve by doing well ; what 's worse, 
Must court'sy at the censure :-r-0, boys, this story 
The world may read in me : My body 's mark'd 
With Roman swords ; and my report was once 
First with the best of note : Cymbeline lov'd me ; 
And when a soldier was the theme, my name 

"^ To stride a limit.'] To overpass his bound. Ifohfuon, 
In the preceding line the old copy reads— A prison, or a debtor^ 
fee. The correction was made by Mr. Pope. Malone* 

8 What thould Vfespeai of.} This dread of an old ap, unsupplied 
with matter for discourse and meditation, is a sentiment natural 
and noble. No state can be more destitute than that of him, who» 
when the delights of sense forsake him, has no pleasures of the 
mind, yohruon* 

9 S&ayou speak f] Otway seems to have taken many bints for 
the conversation that passes between Acasto and biB sons» ftvok. 
the scene belbre us. Steevene* 
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Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 

Whose boughs did bend with fruit : butt in one night, 

A storm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 

And left me bare to weather. 

Gut, Uncertain favour ! 

Bel, My fault being nothing (as I have told you oft) 
But that two villains, whose false oaths prevaii'd 
Before my perfect honour, swore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans : so, 
FollowM my banishment ; and, this twenty years, 
This rock, and these demesnes, have been my wor.d : 
Where I have liv'd at hohest freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore-end of my time. — But, up to the mountains; 
This is not hunters' languatre : — He, that strikes 
The venison firsts shall be the lord o' the feast; 
To him the other two shall minister; 
And we will fear no poison, which attends 
In place of greater state.* 1 '11 meet you in the valleys. 

^iLjceutit Gui. and Ah v. 
How hard it is, to hide the sparks of nature ! 
Thej^e boys know little, they arc sons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
They think, they are mine : and, though train'd up thus 

meanly 
I* the cave, wherein they bow,' their thoughts do hit 

J And nve voilljear no poison, which attend* 
In place ^ greater jrare ] The comparative — greater, which 
violates the measure, is surely an absurd interpolation; the /otu- 
br(rvi*d cave in '«^hich the princes are weayj/y educated, being a 
place of no state at all. Steevens. 

" — nulla aconita bibuntur 

" Fictilibus; tunc ilia tim^, cum pocula sumes 

** Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardebit in auro." ywo. 

Malone, 
■ — though trained up thus meanly 
I* the ca%e, wherein they bow,] The old editions read: 
Vthe cave, whereon the bowe; 
which, though very corrupt, will direct nstothe true reading, [as 
it stands in the leyt.]— In this very cave, which is so low that they 
must bow or bend in entering it, yet are their thoughts so exalt- 
ed, &c. This is the antithesis. Beiarius had spoken before of the 
lowneiis of this cave : 

** A goodly day ! not to keep i.ouse, with such 
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The roofs of palaces ; and nature prompts them, 
In simple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore,*— 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king his father callM Guiderius,— Jove ! 
When on my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story: sayr— 77rw« mine enemy /ells 
Jlnd thus I set my foot on A£«nfcit;— even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats. 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in posture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cadwal,^ 
(Once, Arvirigus,) in as like a^iigure? triainr' 

** Whose ro(f *t as lova as ours ! Stoop, boys : This gate 
" Instructs you how to adore the heavens : and bows you 
•* To morning's holy office." Warburton 

3 — This Polydore,] The old copy of the play (except here, 
where it may be only a blunder of the printer,) calls the eldest 
son of Cymbeline, Polidore, as of^en as the name occurs; and 
yet there are some who may ask whether it is not more likely that 
the printer should have blundered in the other places, than that 
he should have hit upon such an uncommon name as Paladour in 
this first instance Paladour was the ancient name for Shqftsbury, 
So, in A Meeting Dialogue-vtise betveen Nature^ the Phtfnix, and 
the Turtie-dove, by R Chester, 1601: 

" This noble king builded fair Caerguent, 
** Now cieped Winchester of worthie fame ;' 
•* And at mount Paladour he built his tent, 
*« That afler-ages Shajtsburie hath to ^ame.** Steewns. 
I believe, however, Polydore is the true reading. In the pages of 
Holinsfaed, which contain an account of Cymbeline, Polydore [i. e. 
Polydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin ; and this probably 
suggested the name to Shakspeare. Malone. 

Otway (see p. 87, n. 9.) was evidently of the same opinion, 
as he has so denomiated one of the sons of Acasto in The Orphan, 
The translations, however, of both Homer and Virgil, would 
have afforded Shakspeare the name of Polydore. Steevens, 

4 Theyounger brother, Cadwal,] This name is found in an ancient 
poem, entitled Kitig Arthur, which is printed in the same collec- 
tion with the Meeting Dialogue-misef &c. quoted in the preceding 
note: 

" cc...,.^ Augisell, king of stout Albania, 
*' And CaStall, king of Vinedocia —-'.'* 
In this coUectioD one of our author's own poems was originaUy 
printed. Malone. 

See Mr. Malone's edition of our author's works, Vol. X, p« 341, 
n. 9. Steevens. 
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Strikes life into my speech, and shows much more 

His own conceiving. Hark ! the game is rous'd 1— 

O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conscience, knows, 

Thou didst unjustly banish me: whereon, 

At three, and two years old, I stole these babes ;* 

Thinking to bar thee of succession, as 

Thou reft'st me of my lands. Euriphile, 

Thou wast their nurse ; they took thee for their mother. 

And every day do honour to her grave:* 

Myself, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 

They take for natural father. The game is up. [^Exit. 

SCENE IV. 

Mar Milford-Haven. 

Enter Pisanio and Imogen. 

Imo, Thou tokl'st me, when we came from horse, the 
place 
Was near ai hand : — Ne'er long'd my mother so 
To see me first, as 1 have now : — Pisanio I Man 1 
Where is Posth(imus ?t What is in thy mind, 
That makes thee stare thus ? Wherefore breaks that sigh 
From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perpiex'd 

* "^-^ I stole these babes;'] Shakspeare seems to intend Belarius 
for a good character, yet he makes him forget the injury which 
he has done to the young princes, whom he has robbed of a king- 
dom only to rob their father of heirs — The latter part of this so- 
liloquy is very inartificial, there being no particular reason why 
Belarius should no\\ tell to himself what he could not know bet- 
ter by telling it. Johnson. 

6 — to her graw.'"] i. e. to the grave of Euriphile; or, to the 
grave of their mother, as they sKpposeit to be The poet ought rather 
to have written — to thy grave Matone. 

Perhaps he did write so, and tht- present reading is only a cor- 
ruption introduced bv his printers or publishers Sttevens. 

7 Where ii Posfhiinius ?]■ Sbakspeare's apparent ignorance of 
quantity is not the least among many proofs of his want of learn- 
ing. Almost throughout this play he calls Posthiimits, Posthtimus, 
and Arviragus, always Arviragus. It ma> be said that quantity in 
the age of our author did not appear to have been much regard- 
ed. In the traged\ of Darius, by William Alexander of Menstrie. 
(lord Sterline) 1603, Darius is always called Darius^ and Eu- 
phrates, Euphrates. Steevens, 
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Beyond self-explication : Put thyself 

Into a haviour* of less fear, ere wildness 

Vanquish my staider senses. What 's the matter ? 

Why tender's! thou that paper to me, with 

A look untender ? If it be summer news, 

Smile to 't before :• if winterly, thou need'st 

But keep that countenance still.-— My husband's hand! 

That drug-damn'd* Italy hath out-craftied him,^ 

And he 's at some hard point.— Speak, man ; thy tongue 

May take off some extremity, which to read 

Would be even mortal to me. 

Pis. Please you, read ; 

And you shall find me, wretched man, a thing 
The most disdain' d of fortune. 

Imo, [reads] Thy rnistress^ Pisanio, Mt/i played the 
strum/iet in my bed ; the tesiimoniea tvhfreof lie bleeding- 
in me. I s/ieak not out of weak surmises; but from firoof 
as strong as my grief and as certain as I exfiect my re- 
venge. That fiart. thou^ Pisanio, must act Jbr me^ if thy 
faith be not tainted with the breach of hers. Let thine own 
hands take away her life : I shall give thee o/ifiortunitiea 
at Milford-Haven : she hath my letter for the fiurfiose: 
TVhcrcy if thou fear to strike^ and to make me certain it 
is done^ thou art the fiandar to her dishonour^ and equally 
to me disloyal. 

Pis. What shall I need to draw my sword? the paper 
Hath cut her throat already. 3— No, 'tis slander; 

8— — ArtTOottr — ] This word, as often as it occurs in Sbakt 
speare, should not be printed as an abbreviation of behaviour^ 
Haviour was a word commonly used in liis time. See Spense^, 
^glogue, IX: 

" Tlieir ill haviour garres men missay." Steevens. 
9 — if it be summer news, 
Sm,ile to 'r brfore .•] So, in our author's 98th Sonnet : 
•• Yet not the lays of birds, not the sweet smell 
" Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
" Could make me any summer" s story tell." Malone, 

^ ""■'^ drug'danvi'd — ] This is another allusion to Italian poi> 
sons, yohnson. 

2 ot/^-craftied Aim,] Thus the old copy, and so Shakspeare 

certainly wrote. So, in Coriolamu : 

"— — chaste as the icicle, 
" That 's curdled by the frost from purest snow.'* 
Mr. "Pope and all the subsequent editors read— out-cr<j^ri^fte^e, 
and curdled in Coriolanus. Malone, 
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Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ;^ whose breath 

Rides on the posting winds,' and doth belie 

All comers of the world : kings, queens, and states,^ 

Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 

This viperous slander enters— What cheer, madam ? 

Jmo. False to his bed I What is it, to be false ? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him ?^ 
To weep 'twixt clock and clock ? if sleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myself awake I that 's false to his bed ? 
Is it? 

Pis, Alas, good lady I 

Imo. I false? Thy conscience witness: — lachimO, 
Thou didst accuse him of incontinency; 
Thou then look*dst like a villain ; now, methinks, 
Thy favour 's good enough. — Some jay of Italy,* 
^ Whose mother was her painting,* hath betray'd him : 

* What shall I need to dram my sword? the paper 
Math cut her throat edready."] So, in Venus and Adonis: 
<* Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking ?" 

^ McUone. 

4 Outwnoms all the vjorms of Nilei &c.] So, in Churchyardfs 
Discourse of Rebellion &c. 1570: 

" Hit venom castes as far as Nilus flood, [brood] 
•' Hit poysoneth ail it toucheth any wheare." 
Serpents and dragons by the old writers were called worms. 
Of this, several instances are given in the last Act of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Steextens. 

s JRides on the posting winds,] So, in King Henry V: 

" — making the wind my post-horse " Malone. 
6 — — ^afe«,] Persons of high rank, yohnson. 
1 — - What is it to be false? 
To lie in watch there, and to think on him?!^ This passage should 
be pointed thus: 

■ — What / is it to befalse^ 

To lie in watch there ^ and to think on him? M. Mason. 
8 — .Jome jay of Italy,'] There is a prettiness in this expres- 
sion; j&w/ta, in Italian, signifying both sl jay and a whore: I sup* 
pose from the gay feathers of that bird. Warburton. 

So, in The Merry Wives ^f Windsor: "Teach him to know 
turtles from^'oy*.*' Steevens. 

« Whose mother was her painting,] Som^Jay of Italy, made by 
art ; the creature, not of nature, but of painting. In this sense 
painting may be not improperly termed her mother. Johnson. 
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Poor I am stale, a garment out of fashion ;' 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripp'd :«— to pieces with me I— O, 
Men's vows are women's traitors ! All good seeming^ 
By thy revolt, O husband, shall be thought 
Put on for villainy ; not bom, where 't grows ; 
But worn, a bait for ladies. 
^i^» Grood madam, hear me. 

I met with a similar expression in one of the old comedies^ 
but ibi^t to note the date or name of the piece : ** — a parcel 
of conceited featber-caps, vohote fathers vtere their garmtnt*,** 

Steevens. 

In JU »# Well that Ends Well, we have— 
«« .......i^ whose judgments are 

** Mere fathers (f their garments.^ MaUme* 

Whose mother toas her painting,] i. e. her likeness. Morris, 

1 J^oor I ant stale^ a garment out of fashion ;] This ima^ oc- 
curs in Westvaardfor Smelts, 1620» immediately at the conclusion 
of the tale on which our play is founded: '* But (said the Bmn' 
ford fish-wife) I like her as a garment out cf fashion'^ Steevens, 

* And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I must be ripped:'] To hang by the vialls, does not mean, to be 
converted into hangings for a room, but to be hung up, as useless, 
among the neglected contents of a wardrobe. So, in Measure for 
Measure .* 

" That have, like unscour'd armour, hung by the v>all** 

When a boy, at an ancient mansion-house in Sum)lk, I saw one 
of these repositories, which (thanks to a succession of old maids !) 
had been preserved, with superstitious reverence, for almost a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Clothes were not formerly, as at present, made of slight mate- 
rials, were not kept in drawers, or given away as soon as lapse of 
time or change of fashion had impaired their value. On the con- 
trary, they were hung on wooden pegs in a room appropriated to 
the purpose of receiving them ; and though such cast-off things 
as were composed of rich substances, were occasionally ripped ror 
domestick uses, (viz. mantles for infants, vests for children, and 
counterpanes for beds,) articles of inferior qoailty were suffered 
to hang by the lualls, till age and moths had destroyed what pride 
Would not permit to be worn by servants or poor relations. 

" Comitem horridulura trit4 donare lacema," 
seems not to have been customary among our ancestors.— When 
Queen Elizabeth died, she was found to have left above three thou- 
sand dresses behind her; and there is yet in the wardrobe of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, a rich suit of clothes that once belonged to 
King James I. When I saw it last, it was on' the back of Justice 
Greedy, a character in Massinger's Neva Way to pay O^ Debts. 

Si/tevens. 
VOL. XVI. K 
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Into. True hcmest men being heard» like false JCnea^ 
Were, in his timei thought false : and Sinon's weeping 
Did scandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From roost true wretchedness: So, thou, PosthCimus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men ;* 
Goodly, and gallant, shall be &lse, and perjur'd^ 
From thy great fail.-^Come, fellow, be thou honest: 
Do thou thy master's bidding : When thou see'st him, 
A little witness my obedience : Look ! 
I draw the sword myself: take it; and hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not; 'tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy master is not there ; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it: Do his bidding; strike. 
Thou may'st be valiant in a better cause ; 
But now thou seem'st a coward. 

-Pm. Hence, vile instrument! 

Thou shalt not damn my hand. 

/mo. Why, I must die ; 

And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
No servant of thy master's : Against self-slaughter* 
Thei'e is a prohibition so divine, 

That cravens my weak hand.^ Come, here's my heart; 
Something 's afore 't :• — Soft, soft ; we '11 no defence ; 
Obedient as the scabbard..— What is here J 
The scriptures^ of the loyal Leonatus, 

3 Wilt lay the lea^ien on all propermen : Sx.l i. e. says Mr. Upt(m> 
<< wilt infect and corrupt their good name, (like sour dough that 
leaveneth the whdie mass) and wilt render them suspected." In 
the line below he would read-;/^//, instead of fail. So, in King 
Hairy r.* 

<< And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
" To mark the full-fraught man, and best-indued, 
•* With some suspicion." 
I think the text is right. Malone, 

4 Agairut self-slaughter &c.] So again, in Hofnletf 

" ■ the Everlasting fix'd 

. " His canon 'gainst self-slaughter." Steevens. 
B That cravens my weak hand ] i. e. makes me a coward. Pope. 
That makes me afraid to put an end to my own life. See Vol. 
VI, p. 68, n. 7. Mahne, 

e Someihing U afore 't:] The old copy reads — Something's 
a-foot, ychnecn. 
The correction wa» made by Mr. Rowo. MalonCf 
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All tum*d to heresy? Away, away. 

Corrupters of my feith ! you shall no more 

Be stomachers to my heart ! Thus may poor fools 

Believe false teachers : Though those that are betray*d 

Do feel the treason sharply, yet the traitor 

Stands in worse case of woe. 

And thou, Posthtimus, thou that* did'st set up 

My disobedience 'gainst the king my father, 

And make me put into contempt the suits 

Of princely*Yellows,*shalt hereafter find Jhll^iv^t^ 

It is no act of common passage, but 

A strain of rareness : and I grieve myself. 

To think, when thou shalt be disedg'd* by her 

That now. thou tir'st on,* how thy memory 

Will then be pang'd by me. — Pr'y thee, despatch : 

The lamb entreats the butcher : Where 's thy knife ? 

Thou art too slow to do thy mastei*'s bidding. 

When I desire it too. 

Pis, O gracious lady, 

Since I received command to do this business, 
I have not slept one wink. 

Imo. Do 't, and to bed then. 

Pw. I 'llVake'mine eye-balls blind first.* 

y The scriptures — ] So, Ben Jonson, in The Sad Shepherd: 
" The lover's scriftturesf Heliodore's, or Tatiu»'.»» 
Sbakspeare, however, means in this place, an opposition between 
scripture, in its common signification^ and herety* Steeveru- 

• — thou that — ] The second thou, which is not in the old 
copies, has been added for the sake of recovering metre. Steevent, 

9 _- dUedg'd — ] So, in Hamlet: " It would cost you a groan- 
ing, to take off mine edge.^ Steeven*. 

1 That nam thou tir'st on,] A hawk is said to tire upon that which 
she pecks; from ftVer, French. Johnson. 

See Vol. VI, p 214, n. 3. Steeven*. 

* I*U wake mine eye-balU blind fret.'] [In the old copies, the 
word^hiind is wanting ] The modern editions for woi^e read break, 
and supply the deficient syllable by — Ah wherefore. I read — I '11 
wake mine eye-balls ouf first, or, hlind first, yohmon. 

Sir T. Hanmer had made the same emendation. Mahne* 
Dr. Johnson's conjecture (which I have inserted in the text) 
nrny receive support from the following passage in The Bugbean, 
a MS. comedy more ancient than the play before us : 
** — I doubte 

*' Least for lacke of my slepe I sball ^atche my eyee otfte." 

Steewru. 
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Into. «^&i^ ^Wherefore then 

Didst undertake it? Why hast thou abutt'd 
So many miles, with a pretence ? this place ? 
Mine action, and thine own ? our horses' kbour ? 
The time inviting thee ? the perturb*d courty 
For my being absent ; whereunto I never 
Purpose return ? Why hast thou gone so far, 
To be unbent,^ when thou hast ta*en thy stand, 
The elected deer before thee?* 

Pis. But to win time 

To lose so bad employment : in the which 
1 have consider'd of a course ; Good lady, 
Hear me with patience. 

Into, Talk thy tongue weary ; apeak : 

I have heard, I am a strumpet ; and mine ear. 
Therein false struck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But speak. 

Pis, Then, madam, 

I thought you would not back again. 

Into. Most like ; 

Bringing me here to kill me. 

Pis. Not so, neitheC* 

But if I were as wise as honest, then 
My purpose would prove well. It cannot bei 
But that my master is abus'd : 
Some villain, ay, and singular in his art. 
Hath done you both this cursed injury. 

Imo, Some Roman courtezan. 

Pis. No, on my life, 

I '11 give but notice you are dead, and send fa|im 
Some bloody sign of it ; for 'tis commanded 
I should do so : You shall be miss'd at court, 
And that will well confirm it. 

Imo. Why, good fellow, 

What shall I do the while? Where bide? How live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 



^ Tobe unbent,'] To have thy bow unbent, alluding to tnhoater. 

4 ._ v)hen thou hast ta'en thy stand. 
The elected deer ifefore thee?} So, in one of our aathof'a 
poems. Passionate Pilgrim^ 1599 : 

** When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 

** And ttalPd the deer that thou ihoM'H striie.** Malons. 
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Dead to my husband^ 

Pis. If you '11 back to the court,—- 

Imo. No court, no father ; nor no more ado 
With that harsh, noble, simple,^nothing :* e/np/y 

That Cloten, whose love-suit hath been to me 
As fearful as a siege. 

Pis. If not at court) 

Then not in Britain must you bide. 

Imo. Where then ?• 

Hath Britain all the sun that shines?^ Day, night, 
Are they not but in Britain ? V the world's volume 
Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it ; 
In a great pool, a swan's nest ; Pr'ythee, think 
There *s livers out of Britain.* 

Pis. I am most glad 

You think of other place. The embassador, 
Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 

» With that harsh, noble, 8u5.] Some epithet of two syllables 
has here been omitted by the compositor; for which, having but 
one copy, it is now vain to seek. Mahne. 
Perhaps the poet wrote : 

tFith that harsh, nobU, simple, nothing, Cloten ; 
That Cloten, &c. Steevens. 
^ Where then?"] Hanmer has added these two words to PIsanio's 
speech. Malone. 

T Where then? 
Rath Britain all the sun that shines ?'\ The rest of Imogen's 
speech induces me to think that we ought to read *< What then V* 
instead of " Where then ?'* The reason of the change is evident. 

M Mason. 
Shakspeare seems here to have had in h\i thoughts a passage 
in Lyly*s Euphues, 1580, which he has imitated in K Richard II: 
** Nature hath given to man a country no more than she hath 
house, or lands, or living. Plato would never account him banish- 
ed, that had the sunne, ayre, water, and earth, that he had before; 
^here he felt the winter's Hast, and the summer's blaze ; where 
the same sunne an^ the same moone shined; whereby he noted^ 
that every place was a country to a wise man, and all parts a pa- 
lace to a quiet mind. But thou art driven out of Naples : that is 
nothing. All the Athenians dwell not in CoUiton, nor every Co- 
rinthian in Greece, nor all the Lacedemonians in Pitania. How 
«an any part of the world be distant far from the other, when as 
the mathematicians set downe that the earth is but a point x^m' 
IPared to the heavens ?" Malone. 
• There's livers out of Britain.! So, in Coriolanm: 
*' Thf re is a world elsewnere.*' Stenen^. 
K2 
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To-morrow : Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune is ;* and but disguise 
That, which, to appear itself, must not yet be, 
, . But by self-danger ; you should tread a course 
T^Hj y^W^retty, and'fuU of view :* yea, haply, near 

The residence of Posthumus; so nigh, at leasts 
That though his actions were not visible, yet 
Report should render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves. 

Imo. O, for such means I 

Though peril to my modesty,* not death on 't, 
I would adventure. 

Fis. Well then, here 's the point: 

You must forget to be a woman ; change 
Command into obedience ; fear, and niceness, 
(The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
Woman its pretty self,) to^ a waggish^courage ; Carn^^ 
Ready in gibes, quick -answered, saucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weasel :^ nay, you must 

9 — Kovo, if you could wear a mind 
Dark as your fortune i>/] To wear ft dark mind, is to carry a 
mind impenetrable to the search of others. Darkness, applied to 
the tnindf is secrecy; applied to the fortune, is obscurity. The next 
lines are obscure. Tou must, says Pisanio, disguise that greatness, 
vjhich, to appear hereafter in its proper fornit cannot yet appear 
without great danger to itself. Johnson, 

1 -—-^ foil of view :'] With opportunities of examining your af- 
fairs with your own eyes, yohnson. 

Full of view may mean — affording an ample prospect, a com- 
plete opportunity of discerning circumstances which it is your in- 
terest to know. Thus, in Pericles, " Full offoct?* appears to sig- 
nify — amply Jfeautifol ! and Duncan assures Banquo that he will 
labour to make him **foU of growing *^ i. e. of ample growth, 

SteevenS' 

2 Though peril to my modestyt"] I read — Through peril. / would 
for such means adventure through peril of modesty/ 1 ^ould risque 

every thing but real dishonour, yohnson, 

3 — to — ] Old copies, unmetrically, — into. Steevens. 

4 As quarrellous as the weasel:] So, in King Hemry IV, V. I: 

*' A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
" As you are toss'd with." 
j This character of the weasel is not warranted by naturalists. 

Weasels, however, were formerly kept in houses instead of cats, 
for the purpose of killing vermin. So, Phxdrus, IV, i, 10: 
" Mustela. quum annis et senecta debilis, 
j " Mures veloces non valeret adsequi." 
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Forget that rarest treasure of your cheeky 
Exposing it (but, O, the harder heart! 
Alack) no remedy !') to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan ;^ and forget 
Your laboursome and dainty trimsy wherein 
You made great Juno angry. 

Imo. Nayy be briefs 

I see into thy end| and am almost 
A man already. 

Pis, First, make yourself but Like one. 

Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 
(*Tis in my cloak-bag) doublet, hat, hose, aU 
That answer to them : Would you, in their serving, 
And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of such a season, 'fore noble Lucius 
Present yourself, desire his service, tell him 
Wherein you are happy,^ (which you '11 make him 
know,* 

Again^Lib. IV, 5, 3: 

*• Quum victi muret muttelarum exercitU'-^ 

« Fugerent," &c. 
Our poet, therefore, while a boy, might have had frequent op- 
portunities to ascertain their disposition. In Congreve's Low for 
Love, (the scene of which is in London) old Foresight talks of 
having «« met a vjeasel.** It would now be difficult to find one at 
liberty throughout the whole county of Middlesex. " Frivola hxc 
fortassis cuipiam et nimis levia esse videantur, sed curiositas ni- 
hil recusat." Vopiacus in Vita Aurelianii c. x. Steeveru. 

* Exposing it (6ut, O, the harder heart ! 

Mack, no remedy .')] I think it very natural to reflect in this dis- 
tress on the cruelty of Posthumus. Dr. Warburton proposes to 
read: 

— ^— — the harder hap ! Johnson » 
6 —common-kissing T^tan;"] Thus, in Othello: 
" The bawdy wind that kisses all it meets — ^.** 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. Ill : " — and beautifull might 
have been, if they had not suffered greedy Phabus, over-often 
and hard, to kiase them." Steevens. 
' Wherein you arc happy,] i. e. wherein you are accomplished. 

Steevens^ 

• -— wA/cA you'll m^ke him know,] This is Sir T. Hanmer's 
reading. The common books have it : 

— which will m^ke him. know, — -. 
Mr; Theobald, in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove that 
it should be: 

— - which will make him so, — — . 
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If that his head have ear in musick,) doubtless^ 
With joy he will embrace you ; for he 's honourable^ 
And, doubling that, most holy. Your means abroad* 
You have roe, rich ; and I will never fail 
Beginning, nor supplyment. 

Into, Thou art all the comfort 

The gods will diet me with.* Pr'ythee, away : 
There 's more to be considei*'d ; but we '11 even 
All that good time will give us:' This attempt 
I 'm soldier to,' and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 

jPw. Well, madam, we must take a short farewel ; 
Lest, being miss'd, I be suspected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble mistress, 
Here is a box : I had it from the queen ;* 
What 's in 't is precious; if you are sick at sea, 
Or stomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away distemper.— -To some shade, 

He is followed by Dr. Warburton. yohnson. 

The words were probably written at length in the manuscript, 
you villf and you omitted at the press : or wiV/ was printed for 
we 7/. Malone. 

»— j^oar means abroad Stc] As for your subsistence abroftd, 
you may rely on me. So, in sc.v: " ..-.thou should'st neither 
want my tneatu for thy relief, nor my voice for thy preferment." 

Malone. 

1 — * diet me vtithJ^ Alluding to the spare regimen prescribed 
in some diseases. So, m The Two Gentlemen of Verona: *< — -t« 
fast, like one that takes diet*' Steeven*. 

8 i__-. vje *ll even 
Ml that good time viill gi^ «*.•] We Ml make our work even 
with our time; we'll do what time will allow. Johnson, 

3 ! This attempt 

I*m soldier to,"] i. e. I have inlisted and bound myself to it. 

Warhurton. 
Rather, I think, I am equal to this attempt; I have enough of 
ardour to undertake it. Malone. 

Mr. Malone's explanation is undoubtedly just. I*m soldier to, is 
equivalent to the modem cant phrase.^/ am up to it, i. e. I have 
aVility for it. Steevens. 

4 Here is a box ; / had it from the queen f] Instead of this box, 
the modem editors have in a former scene made the Queen give 
Pisanio a vial, which is dropped on the stage, without being bra- 
len. See Act I, sc. vi. 

In Pericles, Cerimon, in order to recover Thaisa, calls ftr ill 
the h^xes in bis elotet. Malotn, 
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And fit you to your manhood :— May the gods 
Direct you to the best ! 
Imo, Amen: I thank thee. [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

A Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 

Enter Cthbeline, Queen, Clotsn, Lucius^ and 
Lords. 

Cym, Thus far; and so farewel. 

Luc, Thanks, royal sir. 

My emperor hath wrote ; I must from hence ; 
And am right sorry, that I must report ye 
My master's enemy. 

Cym. Our subjects, sir. 

Will not endure his yoke ; and for ourself 
To show less sovereignty than they, must needs 
Appear unkinglike. 

Luc, So, sir, I desire of you' 

A conduct over land, to Milford-Haven. — 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and you !• 

Cym, My lords, you are appointed for that office ; 
The due of honour in no point omit :— 
So, farewel, noble Lucius. 

Luc. Your hand, my lord. 

Clo. Receive it friendly : but from this time forth 
I wear it as your enemy. 

Luc. Sir, the event 

Is yet to name the winner : Fare you well. 

Cym. Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my lords^ 
Till he have cross'd the Severn. — Happiness! 

[Exeunt Luc. and Lords. 

Queen. He goes hence frowning : but it honours us, 

' S09 stTt I detire of you — ] The two last words are, in my opi- 
nion, very probably omitted by Sir Thomas Hanmer, as they only 
serve to derange the metre. Steevetu. 

« all joy befal your grace, and you /] I think we should reai 

— Ai* grace, and you- Malone. 
Perhaps our author wrote : 

your grace f and yours ! 

i. e, your relatives. So, in Macbeth.- 

** And beggar'd ;roiir« for ever.** Amvcm* 
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That we have given him cause. 

Clo. 'Tis all the better fj 

Your valiant Britons have their wishes in it. 

Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to the emperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, ripely. 
Our chariots and our horsemen be in readiness : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will soon be drawn to head, from whence he moves 
His war for Britain. 

Queen. 'Tis not sleepy business ; 

But must be look'd to speedily, and strongly. 

Cym. Our expectation that it would be thus, 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath tender'd 
The duty of the day : She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice, than of duty ; 
We have noted it.«-Call her before us ; for 
We have been too slight in sufferance. [-fijriV an Attend. 

Queen, Royal sir, 

Since the exile of Posthumus, most retired 
Hath her life been ; the cure whereof, my lord, 
*Tis time must do. 'Beseech your majesty, 
Forbear sharp speeches to her : She 's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are strokes, 
And strokes death to her. 

Re-enter an Attendant. 

Cym, Where is she, air ? How 

Can her contempt be answer'd ? 

Atten, Please you, sir. 

Her chambers are all lock'd ; and there 's no answer 
That will be given to the loud'st of noise we make. 

Queen, My lord, wheA last I went to visit her, 
She pray'd me to excuse her keeping close ; 
Whereto constrain'd by her infirmity, 
She should that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily she was bound to proffer : this 
She wish'd me to make known ; but our great court 
Made me to blame in memory. 

Cym. Her doors lock'd ? 

Not seen of late I Grant, heavens, that, which I fear. 
Prove false ! \Exit, 

Queen, Son, I say, follow the king.^ 
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Clo. That mvtt of hers^ PisaniO) her old servant^ 
I have not seen these two days. 

Queen. Go, look after<— TExit Clo. 

Pisanio, thou that stand' st so for Posthtimus t— 
He hath a drug of mine : I pray, his absence 
Proceed by swallowing that ; for he believes 
It is a thing most precious. But for her, 
Where is she gone ? Haply, despair hath seizM her ; 
Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, she *8 flown 
To her desir'd Posthtimus : Gone she is 
To death, or to dishonour ; and my end 
Can make good use of either : She being down, 
I have the placing of the British crown. 

Re-enter Cloten. 
How now, my son ? 

Clo. 'Tis certain, she is fled : 

Go in, and cheer the king ; he rages ; none 
Dare come about him. 

Queen. All the better : May 

This night forestall liim of the coming day !• 

i^Exit Queen. 

Clo, I love, and hate her : for she 's fair and royal ; 
And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman ;9 from every one 
The best she hath,^ and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all : I love her therefore ; But, 
Disdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Posthtimus, slanders so her judgment, 
That what *s else rare, is chok'd ; and, in that point, 

7 SoHt I*aytJ[oll<m the king^ Some word, necessary to the tne- 
tre, is here omitted. We might read ; 

Go, «(»i» / My ; follom the king. Steevent. 

B May 

m» night forestall him of the coming dayf\ i. e. May his grief 
this night prevent him from ever seeing another day, by an anti- 
cipated and premature destruction! So, in Milton*8 Masque.- 
«« Fevhtips fore-stalling night prevented them.*' Malone. 

^ And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 

Than lady, ladies, toom^an ;"] She has all courtly parts, says Juj, 
Tnore exquisite than any lady, than all ladies, than all womankind. 

yohnson. 

There is a similar passage in All *s Well that Ends Well, Act 11, 

flti iii : ** To any count ; to all counts ; to what is man." Toilet. 
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I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 
To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools 

Enter PiSANio. 
Shall— Who is here? What! are you packing, sirrah? 
Come hither: Ah, you precious pandarl Villain, 
Where is thy lady! In a word; or else 
Thou art straightway with the fiends. 

Pia, O, good my lord'. 

Clo. Where is thy lady ? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not ask again. Close villain,' 
I *11 have this secret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy heart to find it. Is she with Posthtimus? 
From whose so many in^eights of baseness cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 

Pis, Alas, my lord, 

How can she be with him? When was she miss'd? 
He is in Rome. 

Clo. Where is she, sir? Come nearer; 

No further halting : satisfy me home. 
What is become of her? 

Pis. O, my all-worthy lord ! ' 

Clo. All-worthy villain ! 

Discover where thy mistress is, at once, 
At the next word, — No more of worthy lord,— 
Speak, or thy silence on the instant is 
Thy condemnation and thy death. 

Pis, Then, sir, 

This paper is the history of my knowledge 
Touching her flight. [^Presenting a Letter, 

Clo, Let 's see 't: — I will pursue her 

Even to Augustus' throne. 

Pis, Or tKis, or perish.^ [^side. 



1 



"Jrom every one 



The best the hathi\ So, in The Tempett: 
*•— but you, O you, 
•• So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
*• Of every creature's bfest." Malone. 
3 «— — Clo*e villain^] A syllable being here wanting to complete 
jthe measure, perhaps we ought to read : 

— — Close villain, thou,—-. Steevens. 
s Or this, or perish.'] These words, I think, belong to Cloten, 
^hOy requiring the paper, says : 

Let*s see't: — I viill pursue her 
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She 's far enough ; and what he learns by this, ") ^^^^^ 
May prove his travel, not her danger. 3 

Clo. Humph ! 

Pis, I '11 write to my lord, she 's dead. O Imogen, 
Safe may'st thou wander, safe return again ! ^jiside. 

Clo, Sirrah, is this letter true ? 

Pis. Sir, as I think. 

Clo, It is Posthumus* hand; I know 't. — Sirrah, if 
thou would'st not be a villain, but do me true service ; 
undergo those employments, wherein I should have 
cause to use thee, with a serious industry, — that is, what 
villainy Soe'er I bid thee do, to perform it, directly and 
truly, — I would think thee an honest man : thou should- 
est neither want my means for thy relief, nor my voice 
for thy preferment. 

J?w» to Augtistus* throne. Or thit, or perith. 
Then Pisanio giving* the paper, says to himself: 
She '* yar enough ; &c. yohnton. 
I own I am of a different opinion. Or this, or perish, properly 
belongs to Pisanio, who says to himself, as he p^ives the paper 
, into the liands of Clolen, / must either give it him freely, or perish 
in my attem.pt to keep it: or else the words may be considered as 
a reply to Cloten*s boast of following her to the throne of Au- 
gustus, and are added slily : Tou loili either do what you say, or pe- 
rish, vjhich is the more probable of the two.— The subsequent re- 
mark, however, of Mr. Henley, has taught me diffidence in my 
attempt to justify the arrangement of the old copies. Steevens. 
I cannot but think Dr. Johnson in the right, from the account 
of this transaction Pisanio afterwards gave: 

" ■ Lord Cloten, 

** Upon my lady's missing, came to me, 
•• With his sword drawn ; foam'd at the mouth, and swore 
" If I discovered nm which way she was gone, 
** It luas my instant death,- By accident, 
** I had a feigned letter of my master's 
** Then in my pocket, which directed him 
" To seek her on the mountains near to Milford.** 
But* if the words, Or this, or perish, belong- to Pisanio, as the let- 
w wsisfeignedi they must have been spoken out, not aside. 

Henl^. 
Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Pisanio had such a 
letter as he now presents ; there could therefore be no question, 
concerning his giving it freely or nvith-holding it. 

These words, in my opinion, relate to Pisanio's present condnct, 
JJjd they mean, I think, " 1 must either practise this deceit upon 
Cloten, or perish by his fury.»» Malone, 
VOL. XVI. J, 
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Pia. Well, my good lord. - 

Clo, Wilt thou serve me ? For since patiently and con- 
stantly thou hast stuck to the bare fortune of that beg- 
gar Posthumus, thou canst not in the course of grati- 
tude but be a diligent follower of mine. Wilt thou serve 
me? 

Pia, Sir, I will. 

Clo, Give me thy hand, here 's my purse. Hast any of 
thy late master's garments in thy possession? 

Pia, I have, my lord, at my lodging, the same suit he 
wore when he took leave of my lady and mistress. 

Clo, The first service thou dost me, fetch that suit 
hither: let it be thy first service; go. 

Pia, I shall, my lord. [_Exit, 

Clo. Meet thee at Milford-Haven : — I forgot to ask 
him one tiling; I *]i remember 't anon: — Even there, 
thou villain, Posthumus, will 1 kill thee. — I would, these 
garments were come. She said upon a time, (the bitter- 
ness of it 1 now belch from my heart) that she held the 
very garment of Posthumus in more respect than my 
noble and natural person, together with the adornment 
of my qualities. With that suit upon my back, will I 
ravish her: First kill him, and in her eyes; there shall 
she see iny\alour, which will then be a torment to her 
contempt. He on the ground, my speech of insultment 
ended on his dead body,^^.-and when my lust hath dined, 
(which, as I say, to vex her, I will execute in the clothes 
that she so praised,) to the court I '11 knock her backi 
foot her home again. She hath despised me rejoicingly^ 
and I *11 be merry in my revenge. 

Rc'^enter Pisanio, vfith the Clothea, 
Be those the garments? 

Pia, Ay, my noble lord. 

Clo, How long is 't since she went to Milford-Haven t 

Pia, She can scarce be there yet. 

Clo. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that is the se- 
cond^ thing that I have commanded thee : the third is, 
that thou shalt be a voluntary mute to my design. Be 
,but duteous, and true preferment shall tender itself to 
thee. — My revenge is now at Milford; 'Would 1 had 
wings to follow it ! — Conve, and be true. [^Exit, 

Pia, Thou bidd'st me to my loss : for, true to thee. 
Were t© prov« false, which I will never be, 
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To him that is most true.* — To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou pursu*st. Flow, flow, 
You heavenly blessings, on her ! This fool's speed 
Be cross'd with slowness; labour be his meed! [^Exit, 

SCENE VL 

Before the Cave of Belarius. 
Enter Imogen, in Boy^a Clothes, 

Imo, I see, a man's life is a tedious one : 
I have tir'd myself; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. I should be sick, 
But that my resolution helps me. — Milford, 
When from the mountain-top Pisanio show'd thee. 
Thou wast within a ken : O Jove ! I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched : such, 1 mean, 
Where they should be reliev'd. Two beggars told me, 
I could not miss my way : Will poor folks lie, 
That have afiiictions on them ; knowing 'tis 
A punishment, or trial ? Yes : no wonder. 
When rich ones scarce tell true : To lapse in fulness 
Is sorer,* than to lie for need ; and falsehood 
Is worse in kings, than beggars. — My dear lord ! 
Thou art one o' the false ones: Now I think on thee. 
My hunger *s gone; but even before, I was 
At point to sink for food.— But what is this ? 
Here is a path to it : 'Tis some savage hold: 
I were best not call ;fl I dare not call : yet famine. 
Ere clean it o'erthrovv nature, makes it valiant. 
Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. — Hoi who 's here? 
If any thing that 's civil,^ speak ; if savage, 

4 To him that is most tnie.] Pisanio, notwithstanding his mas- 
ter's letter, commanding the murder of Imogen, considers him 
as true, supposing, as he has already said to her, that Posthumus 
was abused by some villain, equally an enemy to them both. 

Malone. 

f Is sorer,] Is a greater, or heavier crime, yohnson. 

<J I were best not calls] Mr. Pope was so little acquainted with- 
the language of Shakspeare's age, that instead of this the origi- 
nal reading, he substituted — 'Twere best not call. Malone. 

7 If any thing that *s civil,] Civil, for human creature. 

Warburton. 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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Take, or lend.' — Hoi — No answer? then I *11 enter. 
Best draw my sword* and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he '11 scarcely look on *t. ' 
Such a foe, good heavens! [67/^ goeu into the Cave, 

Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
Bel. You, Polydore, have prov'd best woodman,^ and 

8 If any thing that *s civil, speak; if savage, 
Take, or lend] 1 question whether, after the words, if savage, 
a line be i>ot lost. I can offer nothing better than to read: 

Jfo / v)ho *s here? 

If any thing that *s civil, take or lend. 
If savage, speak. 
If yoQ are civilised and peaceable, take a price for what I want, or 
lend it for a future recompense ; if you are rough inliospitable in- 
habitants of the mountain, speak, that I may know my state. 

yohmon. 
It is by no means necessary to suppose that ravage hold signi- 
fies the habitation of a beast. It may as well be used for the cave 
of a savage, or Kvild man, who, in the romances of the time, were 
represented as residing in the woods, like the famous Orson, Bre* 
mo in the play of Mucedorus, or the savage in the seventh canto 
of the fourth Book of Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, and the sixth B. c. 4. 

Steenem. 
Steevens is right in supposing that the word savage does not 
mean, in this place, a vsild beast, but a brutish man, and in that 
sense it is opposed to civil,' in the former sense, the word hutnan 
would have been opposed to it, not civil. So, in the next Act, 
Imogen says: 

** Our courtiers say, all 's savage but at court.'* 
And in As you Like it, Orlando says: 

*« I thought that all things had been savage here." 

M. Mason. 
Tlie meaning, I think, is. If any one resides here that is ac- 
customed to the modes of civil life, answer me ; but if this be 
the habitation of a wild and uncultivated man, or of one banished 
from society, that will enter into no converse, let him at least si- 
lently furnish me with enough to support me, accepting a price 
for it, or giving it to me without a price, in consideration of fu- 
ture recompense. Dr. Johnson's interpretation of the words take, 
or lend, is supported by what Imogen says afterwards: 
" Before I enter'd here, I call'd ; and thought 
** To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took." 
but such licentious alterations as transferring words from one line 
to another, and transposing the words thus transferred, ought, in 
my apprehension, never to be admitted. Malone. 

9 Best draw, my svoordfl As ellipUcally, Milton, where the Sod 
brother in ComMs says : 

** Best dram, and stand upon our guard.'* Steevent* 
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Are master of the feast: Cadwal« ^nd I, 

Will play the cook and servant; 'tis our match:* 

The sweat of industry would dry, and die, 

But for the end it works to. Come ; our stomachs 

AVill make what *s homely, savoury : Weariness 

Can snore upon the flint, when restive sloth^ 

Finds the down pillow hard. — Now, peace be here, 

Poor house, that keep'st thyself! 

GuL I am throughly weary, 

jirv. I am weak with toil, yet strong in appetite. 

GuL Thereis cold meat i' the cave ; we '11 browze on 
that. 
Whilst what we have kill'd be cook'd. 

Bel, Stay; come not in: [Looking in. 

But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 

Gut, What 's the matter, sir? 

Bel, By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon I*-.-Behold divineness 
No elder than a boy ! 

Enter Imogen. 

Imo, Good masters, harm me not : 
Before 1 enter'd here, I call'd ; and thought 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took : Good 

troth, 
I have stolen nought; nor would-not, though I had found 

> — woa/«ifln,] A tooa/man, in its common acceptation (as 
ifi the present instance) signifies a hunter. For the particular and 
original meaning of the word» see Mr. Reed's note in Measure for 
Metuure, Vol. Ill, p. 452, n. 3. Steevem. 
So, in The Rape of Lucrece.- 

'* He is no vioodtnan that doth bend his bow 
*' Against a poor unseasonable doe." Malone, ' 
* — 'fM our match:] i. e. our compact. See p. 8ff, 1. 16. 

Steevetis^. 
5 — — when restive sloth — ] jResty signified, mouldy, rank. See 
Minsheu, in v. The word is yet used in the North. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is here used in the same sense in which it is applied to a 
bcrse. Malone. 

Sestive, in the present instance, I believe, means unquiet, shift- 
ing its posture, like a restive horse. Steevem. 

^ Jn earthly paragon /] The same phrase has already occ«rred 
ill The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

«» No; but she is an earthly paragon.^* Steevens, 
L2 
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Gold strew*d o* the floor.' Here 's money for my meat : 
I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal ; and parted* 
Witli prayers for the provider. 

Gui, Money, youth ? 

Jrv, All gold and silver rather turn to dirt! 
As 'tis no better reckon *d, but of those- 
Who worship dirty gods. 

Imo, I see, you are angry: 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I should 
Have died, had I not made it. 

Bel, Whither bound ? 

Imo, To Milford-Haven, sir.^ 

fiel. What is your name ? 

I?no, Fidele, sir : I have a kinsman, who 
Is bound for Italy ; he embark'd at Milford ; 
To whom being going, almost spent with hunger, 
I am fallen in this offence.® 

£ei. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 

Think us no churls; nor measure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encountered I 
*Tis almost night: you shall have better cheer 
Ere you depart ; and thanks, to stay and eat it. — 
Boys, bid him welcome. 

Gui. Were you a woman, youth, 

I should woo hard, but be your groom. — In honesty, 
I bid for you, as 1 'd buy .» 

s o* Xhe floor.'] Old copy— i' the floor. Corrected by Sir T. 

Hanmer. Malone. 

6 - and parted— -'] A syllable being here wanting to the mea- 
sure, we might read, with Sir lliomas Hanmer— and parted 
thence. Steevens. 

7 sir.'] This word, which is deficient in the old copies, has 

been supplied by some modern editor, for the sake of metre. 

^"^ Steepens, 

8 / am fallen in this offence.'] In, according to the ancient mode 
of writing, is here used instead of— in^o. Thus, in Othello.- 

•' Fallen in the practice of a cursed slave." 
Again, in Kmg Richard III: • 

"But first, I 'II turn yon fellow m his grave." Steeven^. 

9 I should xvoo hard, hut be your groom— In honesty, 

I bid for you, asTdbuy,] The old copy reads —as Idohuy. 
The correction was made by Sir T. Hanmer. He reads unneces-- 
sarily, I'd bid for you, &c. In the' folio the line is thus pomted : 
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jirv, I *ll make 't my comfort, 

He |s a man : I '11 love him as my brother:— 
And such a welcome as I 'd give to him, 
After long absence, such is yours: — Most welcome! 
Be sprightly, for you fall *mongst friends. 

Into. 'Mongst friends! 

If brothers ?—• Would it had been so, that they" 
Had been my father's sons ! then had my prize 
Been less; and so more equal ballasting* 
To thee, Posth6raus. 

£el. He wrings at some distress.' 

Gtii, 'Would, I could free 'tl 

^rv. Or I ; whate'er it be, 

"What pain it cost, what danger ! Gods ! 

Bel. Hark, boys. [ Whisfiering, 

/»ao. Great men. 
That had a court no Wgger than this cave, 
That did attend themselves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conscience seal'd them, ([laying by 

"I should vfoo hard, but be your groom in honesty: 
** / bid for you" &c. Malone. 
I think this passage might be better read thus : 

I should laoo hardt but be your groom. — In honesty^ 
I bid for you, as I *d buy. 
That is, I should woo hard, hut I would be your bridegroom, [And 
when I say, that I would ivoo hard, be assured that] m honesty I 
bid for you, only at the rate at vfhich I would purchase you. 

Tyrvjhitt. 
X .. theti had my prize 

Been less i and so more e^a/ ballasting —] Sir Thos. Hanmer 
reads plausibly, but vvitliout necessity, price for prize, and balance 
,ing for ballasting. He is followed by Dr. Warburton. The mean- 
ing is, — Had I been a less prize, I should not have been too heavy 
for Posthumus. Johnson. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in King Benry 
K/, P. Ill: 

" It is v/SiT*3 prize to take all vantages." 
Again, ibidem.' 

** Methinks, 'lis prize enough to be his son.** 
The same word occurs again in this play of Cym.beline, aB well M 
in ffmnlet. Steevens. 

3 He vjrings at some distress.] i. e. writhes with anguish* So, 
in our author's Much Ado about Nothing: 

«* To those that v)ring under a load of sorrow." 
Again, in Tom Tyler and his Wife, bl. 1. 

<* I think I have made the cuUion to naring.** Steevens.. 
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That nothing gift of differing multitudes,)* 
Could not out-peer these tM^ain. Pardon me, gods I 
1 'd change my sex to be companion with them, 
Since Leonatus false.* 

5 That nothing gift of differing multitudes »"} The poet must 
mean, that court, that obsequious adoration, which the shifting 
vulgar pay to the great, is a tribute of no price or value. I am 
persuaded therefore our poet coined this participle from the 
French verb, and wrote : 

That nothing gift of defering multitudes : 

i. e. obsequious, pacing deference.* Deferer, Ceder par respect 

aquelqu^uuf obeir, condescendre, &c J— Deferent, civile respectueux^ 
&c. Richelet. Theobald. 

He is followed by Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Warburton ; 
but I do not see wh> differing may not be a general epithet, and 
the expression equivalent to the many-headed rabble. Johnson. 

It certainly may ; but then nothing is predicated of the many- 
headed multitude, unless we supply words that the text does not 
exhibit, "That worthless boon of the differing of many -headed 
multitude, [attending upon them, and paying their court to fAem,*]** 
or suppose the whole line to be a periphrasis for adulation or obei' 
sance. 

There was no such word as defering or deferring in Shakspeare's 
time. " Deferer a une compaigne," Cotgrave, in his Dictionary^ 
1611, explains thus : " To yeeld, referre^ or attribute much, unte 
a companie " Malone, 

That nothing gift which the multitude are supposed to bestow, 
is glory, reputation, which is a present of little value from their 
bands; as they are neither unanimous in giving it, nor constant 
in continuing it. Heath. 

I believe the old to be the right reading. Differing multitudes 
means unsteady multitudes, who are continually changing their 
•pinions, and condemn to-day what they yesterday applauded. 

M. Mason,. 

Mr. M. Mason's explanation is just. So, in the Induction to 
The Second Part of King Henry IV : 

" The still discordant, Hoav*ring multitude." Stee^w* 

4 Since Leonatus false."] Mr. M- Mason would read: 
Since Leonatus is false 
but this conjecture is injurious to the metre. If we are to connect 
the words in question with the preceding line, and suppose that 
Imogen has completed all she meant to say, we might read: 
Since Leonat^ is false. 

Thus, for the convenience o^ersification, Shakspeare some- 
times calls Prospero, Prosper, a^Enobarbuj, Enobarbe. Steevens, 

As Shakspeare has used " thy Tnistress* ear," and " Menelaus* 
tent," for thy mistresses ear, and Menelauses tent, so, with still 
greater licence, he uses— Since Leonatus false, for— Since keo- 
natus is false. Malone. 
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Bel. It shall be so : 

Boys, wc *11 go dress our hunt.—* Fair youth, come in : 
Discourse is heavy, fasting ; when we have supp'd, 
We '11 mannerly demand thee of thy story, 
So far as thou wilt speak it. 

Gui, Pray, draw near. 

Arv, The night to the owl, and mom to the lark, less 
welcome. 

Into, Thanks, sir. 

^rv, I pray, draw near. \Excunt, 

SCENE VII. 
Rome. 

Enter Two Senators and Tribunes. 

1 Sen, This is the tenour of the emperor's writ ; 
That since the common men are now in action 
'Gainst the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 

And that' the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars against 
The fallen-off Britons ; that we do incite 
The gentry to this business : He creates , 
Lucius pro-consul : and to you the tribunes 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His absolute commission.^ Long live Caesar ! 
7W. Is Lucius general of the forces ? 

2 Sen. Ay. 
7W. Remaining now in Gallia ? 

1 Sen. With those legions 

Which I have spoke of, whereunto your levy 
Must be supplyant : The words of your commission 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 

Of such a licence, I believe, there is no example either in the 
works of Shakspeare, or of any other author. Steevens. 

* That since the common men are now in action 
*GaiMt the Pannonians and Dalmatians; 

And that &c.] These facts are historical. Steeoent. 
See p. 77, n. 3. Malone. 

• ' and to you the tribunes,^ 

For this immediate levy, he commxmds 

His absolute commission.'] He commands the commission to be 
given to you. So we say, I ordered the materials to the workmen. 

yc^nson. 
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Of their despatch. 

Tri, We will discharge our duty. [^Exeunt. 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

The Forest^ near the Carve. 

Enter Cloten. 

C7o. I am near to the place where they should meety 
if Pisanio have mapped it truly. How fit his garments 
serve me ! Why should his mistress, who was made by 
him that made the tailor, not be fit too ? the rather (sav- 
ing reverence of the word) for^ 'tis said, a woman's fit- 
ness comes by fits. Therein I must play the workman. I 
dare speak it to myself (for it is not vain-glory, for a 
man and his glass to confer; in his own chamber, I 
mean,) the lines of my body are as well drawn as his ; 
no less young, more strongs net beneath him in fortunes,' 
beyond him in the advantage of the time,, above him in 
birth, alike conversant in general services, and more re- 
markable in single oppositions :^ yet this'^imperseverant* 
thing loves him in my despite. What mortality is ! Post- 
humus, thy head, which now is growing upon thy shoul- 
ders, shall within this hour be off; thy mistress enforced ; 
thy garments cut to pieces before thy face:* and all this 

7 J or — ] i. e. because. Steevent. 

8- in single oppositions:] In single combat. So, in King 

Henry IV, P. 1: 

** In single opposition, hand to hand, 

" He did confound the best part of an hour, 

** In changing hardiment with great Glendower." 

An opposite was in Shakspeare tlie common phrase for an ad- 
versary, or antagonist. See Vol. XI, p 192, n. 2. Malone. 

9 , imperseverant ^ Thus the former editions. Sir Thomas 

Hanmer reads — ill-persewrant. yohnson. 

Imperseverant may mean no more tlian perseverantf like imbo- 
somed, tmpassioned, imm asked. Steevens. 

I _- before thy face:'] Posthumus was to have his head struck 
off, and then his garment*, cut to pieces before his face ! We 
should read — her face, i. e. mogen's : done to despite her, who 
liad said, she esteemed Posthumus's gantient above the person 
of Cloten. Warimrton. 
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done, spurn her home to her father ;* who may^ haplf^ 
be a little angry for my so rough usage : but my mother, 
having power of his testiness, shall turn all into my com* 
mendations. My horse is tied up safe : Out, sword, and 
to a sore purpose! Fortune, put them into my hand! 
This is the very description of their meeting-place ; and 
the fellow dares not deceive me. [-ExiV. 

SCENE IT. 

Before the Cave. 

Knter^ from the Cave, Belarius^ Guiderius, 
Arviragus, and Imogen. 

Bel. You are not well: [_to Imo.J remain here in the 
cave ; 
We '11 come to you after hunting. 

jirv. Brother, stay here; [Tb Imo. 

Are we not brothers ? 

Imo. So man and man should be ; 

But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike. I am very sick. 
^ Qui. Go you to hunting, I '11 abide with him. 

Imo. So sick I am not; — yet I am not well: 
But not so citizen a wanton, as 
To seem to die, ere sick : So please you, leave me ; 
Stick to your journal course: the breach of custom 
Is breach of all.* I am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me : Society is no comfort 
To one not sociable: I 'm not very sick, 

Shakspeare, who in The Winter'* Tale, makes' a Clown say: " If 
thou *lt see a thing to talk on after thou art dead," would not scru- 
ple to give the expression in the text to so fantastick a character 
as Cloten. The garments of Posthumus might indeed be cut to 
pieces before hisface^ though his head were off; no one, however, 
but Cloten, would consider this circumstance as any aggravation 
•f the insult. Malone. 

* ipum her home to her father ;"] Cloten seems to delight 

in rehearsing to himself his brutal intentions; for all this he has 
already said in a former scene : " — and when my lust hath dined, 
—to the court^ I 'II knock her back, foot her home again." Steevent, 
* St id to your journal course: the breach of custom 
Is breach of all-l Keep your daily course uninterrupted; if the 
Stated plan of life is once broken, nothing follows but confusion. 

yahrteim. 
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Since I can reason of it. Pray you, trust me here: 
I '11 rob none but myself; and let me die, 
Stealing so poorly. 

Gui, I love thee ; I have spoke it : 

How much the quantity,* the weight as much. 
As I do love my father. 

BeL What? how? how? 

Arv, If it be sin to say so, sir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault : I know not why 
I love this youth ; and I have heard you say, 
Love's reason 's without reason ; the bier at door, 
And a demand who is 't shall die, I 'd say. 
My father^ not this youth. 

BeL O noble strain ! [jiside. 

worthiness of nature ! breed of greatness ! 
Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base : 
Nature hath meal, and bran ; contempt, and grace. 

1 am not their father; yet who this should be, 
Doth miracle itself, lov'd before me. — 

'Tis the ninth hour o* the mom. 

Arv. Brother, farewel. 

Imo. I wish ye sport. 

Arv. Vou health.— So please you, sir.* 

Imo. \aside] These are kind creatures. Gods, what 
lies I have heard ! 
Our courtiers say, all 's savage, but at court: 
Experience, O, thou disprov'st report ! 
The imperious seas* breed monsters; for the dish. 
Poor tributary rivers as sweet fish. 
I am sick still ; heart-sick : — Pisanio, 
I '11 now taste of thy drug. 



* How ffiMch the quantity,'] I read— ^* much the quantity. 

ffohnaon. 

Surely the present reading has exactly the same meaning. Hmo 
much soever the mass of my affection to my father may be, so 
much precisely is my love for thee : and as much as my filial love 
weighs, so much also weighs my affection for thee. MaUme. 

5 — So please you, sir.] I cannot relish this courtly phrase from 
<he mouth of Arviragus. It should rather, I think, begin Imo- 
gen's speech. Tynuhitt. 

6 The im|ierious seas — ] Imperious was used by Sbakspeare 
ftr imperifU. Malone. 
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Gut. I could not stir him :^ 

He said, he was gentle, but unfortunate;* 
Dishonestly a£Bicted, but yet honest. 

jirv. Thus did he answer me : yet said) hereafter 
I might know more. 

Bel, To the field, to the field 2— - 

We '11 leave you for this time ; go in^ and rest. 

jirv. We '11 not be long away. 

-Bel. Pray, be not sick, 

For you must be our housewife. 

'/wo. Well, or ill, 

I am bound to you. 

-Bel. And so shalt be ever.* [Exit Imo. 

This youth, howe'er distress'd,^ appearSf he hath had 
Good ancestors. 

^rv. How angel-like he sings ! 

Gill, But his neat cookery!' He cut our roots in 
characters;^ 



7 J could not stir Am.-] Not move him to tell his story. 

yohnion. 
• — gentle, but unfortunate;'] Gentle, is vtell'bom, of birth 
above the vulgar. Johnson. 
Rather, of rank above the vulgar. So, in Xing Henry V: 
*• _ be he ne'er so vile, 
** This day shall gentle his condition.^ Steevens^ 

9 Jnd so shall be ever."] The adverb— «o, was supplied by Sh' 
Thomas Hanmer for the sake of metre. Steevene. 

1 Imo. Well, or ill. 
I am bound to you. 
Bel. And so shalt be ever.— 

This youths hone^er distressed, &c.] These speeches are impro- 
perly distributed between Imogen and Belarius ; and I (latter my- 
self that every reader of attention will approve of my amending 
the passage, and dividing them in the following manner: 
Imo. Well, or ill, 
J am bound to you; and shal\ be ever. 

Bel. This youth, howler distress*d, &c. M. Mason* 
And shalt be ever.] That is, you shall ever receive from me the 
same khidness that you do at present: you shall M«« only be bound 
to me for ever. Malont. 

« Gui. But his neat cookery* &c.] Only the first four words of 
this speech are given in the old copy to Guiderius : The name 
of Arviragus is prefixed to the remainder, as well as to the next 
speech. The correction was made by Mr. Steevensr Jfa/one. 
VOL. XVI. M 
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An * sauc'd our broths, as Juno had been sick, 
And he her dieter. 

Arv. Nobly he yokes 

A smiling with a sigh : as if the sigh 
Was that it was, for not being such a smile ; 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From so divine a temple, to commix 
With winds that sailors i*ail at. 

Gid. I do note, 

That grief and patience, rooted in him both,^ 
Mingle their spurs together.' 

Arv. Grow, patience ! 

And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root, with the increasing vine I* 

fifiL It is great morning.^ Come; away.— Who 'fi 
Ihere ? 



8 _ ffe cut our ro»ts in characters ;] So, in Fletcher's £lder 
firother. Act IV : 

•* And how to cut his meat in charactert** Steepens. 

^ rooted in him bothi] Old copy— in thenu Corrected by Mr. 

Pope. M alone, 

B Mingle their spurs together."] S/jw*, an old word for the fibres 
.pf a tree. Pope. 

Sfiura are the longest and largest leading roots of trees. Otfr 
poet has again used the same word in The Tempett: 
" ' ■ ■ the strong bas'd promontory 
«* Have I made sliake, and by the apurt 
** Pluck'd up the pine and cedar." 
Hence probably the spur of a post ; the short wooden buttrfiss 
affixed to it, to keep it firm in the ground. Malone. 

* And let the stinking elder, gilef, untwine 
His perishing root, voith the increasing vine !] Shakspeare had 
4)nly seen English vines which grow against walls, and therefore 
may be sometimes entangled with the elder. Perhaps we should 
read — untunne-^from the vine, yohnson. 

Surely this is the meaning of the words without any change. 
May patience increase, and may the stinking elder, grief, no 
longer tviine his decaying for destructive, if perishing is used ac- 
tively,] root voith the vine, patience, thus increasing! — As to uri- 
tViine is here used for to cease to twine, so, in King Henry VIII, the- 
word uncontemned liAvin^ been used, the poet has constructed the 
remainder of the sentence as if he had written ttot contemned. See 
Vol. XI, p. 279, n. 4. Malone. 

7 Jt is great morning'] A Gallicism. Grand j<w. Steeds* 
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• Enter Cloten. 

C/o. I cannot find those runagates j that villaiii' 
Hath mock'd me :-— --I am faint. 

BeL Those runagates I 

Means he not us ? I partly know him ; *tis , 

Cloten, the son o' the queen. I fear some ambush, 
I saw him not these many years, and yet 
I know *tis he :— We are held as outlaws :— Hence. 

Gui. He is but one : You and my brother search 
What companies are near 2 pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. \_Ea:eunt Bel. and Arv. 

Clo. Soft! What are you 

That fly me thus ? some villain mountaineers ? 
I have heard of such.— -What slave art thou ? 

Gm. A thing 

More slavish did 1 ne'er, than answering 
A slave without a knock. •* 

Clo. Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief. 

Gui, To^who? to thee? What art thou? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth.* Say, what thou art j 
Why I should yield to thee ? 

Clo, Thou villain baser 

Know*st me not by my clothes ? 

Gui. No,* nor thy tailor, rascal,- 

Who is thy grandfather ; he made those clothes. 
Which, as it seems, make thee.* 

3 ^^_^ ^^^^ answering 
A slave without a inoci."] Than answering that abusive word 
tlave. Slave should be printed in Italicks. M, Mason. 

Mr. M. Mason's interpretation is supported by a passage in 
Jtomeo and Juliet.* 

" Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again.** Malone, 

• f or I wear not 

My dagger in my 'mouth.'] So, in Solyman and Perseda, 1599: 
*• IJigJit not viith my tongue: this is my oratrix." Malane. 
1 iVb,] This negation is at once superfluous and injurious to the 
metre. Steevens^ 

• No, nor thy tailor, rascal. 

Who is thy grandfather ; he made those clothes. 
Which, as it seems, make thee."] See a note on a similar passage 
in a former scene, p. 92, n. 9. Steevens. 
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Oo. Thou precious variety 

My tailor made them not. 

G^i' Hence then, and thank 

The man that gave them thee. Thou art some fool ; 
I am loth to beat thee. 

^Vo. Thou injurious tMef, 

Hear but my name, apd tremble. 

^' w. What 's thy name ? 

CVo. Cloten, thou villain. 

Gui, Cloten, thou double villain, be thy name, 
I cannot tremble at it; were 't toad, or adder, spider, 
'Twould move me sooner. 

^'^0- To thy further fear. 

Nay, to thy mere confusion, thou shalt know 
1 'ni son to the queen. 

Gui, I »ni sorry for 't ; not seeming 

So worthy as thy birth. 

Clo, Art not afeard ? 

Gui, Those that I reverence, tl^se 1 fear; the wise: 
At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

CVo. Die the death : 

When I have slain thee with my proper hand, 
1 '11 follow those that even now fled hence. 
And on the gates of Lud's town set yoiir heads: 
Yield, rustick mountaineer.* \^£xeuntj JighHng, 



S Titldj rustick mountaineer.'] I believe, upon examination, the 
character of Cloten wiilnot prove a very consistent one. Act I, 
8C. iv, the Lords who are conversing with him on the subject of 
his rencontre with P')sthumus, represent the latter as having nei- 
ther put forth his strength or courage, b«it still advancing for- 
wards to the prince, who retired before him ; yet at this his last 
appearunce, we see him fighting gallantly, and falling by the hand 
of Guiderius. The sane persons afterwards speak of him as of 
a mere ass or ideot; and yet, Act III, sc. i, he returns one of the 
noblest and most reasonable answers to the Roman envoy : and 
the rest of his conversation on the same occasion, though it may 
lack form a little^ by no means resembles the language of folly. 
He behaves with proper dignity and civility at parting with Lu- 
cius, and yet is ridiculous and brutal in his treatment of Imogen. 
Belarius describes him as not having sense enough to know what 
fear is (which he defines as being sometimes the effect of judg- 
ment) ; and yet he forms very artful schemes for gaining the af- 
fection of his mistress, by means of her attendants ; to get her 
person into his power afterwards; and seems to be no less ac- 
quainted with the character of his father, and the ascendancy 
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Enter Belarius and Arviraous 



BeL No company 's abroad. 

*4rv. None in the world : You did mistake him, sure. 

BeL I cannot tell : I^ong is it since I saw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd those lines of favour 
Which then he wore ; the snatches in his voice, 
And burst of speaking,^ were as his: I am absolute,* 
'Twas very Clot en. 

^rv. In this place we left them: 

I wish my brother make good time with him,. 
You say he is so fell. 

Bel, Being scarce made up^ 

I mean, to man, he had not apprehension 
Of roaring terrors ; for the effect of judgment' 
Is oft the cause of fear:* But see, thy brother. 

the Queen maintained over his uxorious weakness. We find Clo-- 
ten, in short, represented at once as brave and dastardly, civil 
and brutal, sagacious ahd foolish, without that subtilty of dis- 
tinction, and those shades of gradation between sense and foUy, 
virtue and vice, which constitute the excellence of such mixed 
characters as Polonius in Samlht and the Nurse m Romeo and 
ytUiet. SteeveM. * 

4 — - the snatches in his v7>ice^ 
And burst of speakingi\ This is one of our author's strokes of 
observation. An abrupt and tumultuous utterance very frequently- 
accompanies a confused and cloudy understanding, ^hnson. 

8 — — for the effect <f judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear .•] [Old copy— flSg^cf of judgement—] 
If I understand this passage, it is mock reasoning as it stands, . 
and the text must have been slightly corrupted. Belarius is glv< 
ing a description of what Cloten formerly was; and in answer to 
what Arviragus says of his being so felly "Ay, (says Belarius) he' 
was so fell ; and being scarce then at man's estate, he had no ap« 
prehension of roaring terrors, i. e. of any thing that could check 
him with fears.'* But then, how does the inference come in, built 
upon this ? Far defect o/) judgment is oft the cause of fear, l^hink 
the poet meant to have said the mere contrary. Cloten was de- 
fective in judgment, and therefore did not fear. Apprehensions 
of fear grow from a judgment in weighing, dangers. Ahd a very-* 
easy change, from the traces of the letters, gives us this sensey 
»nd reconciles the reasoning of the whole passage: 
for th' efl'ect of judgment 
Is oft the cause of fear y . Theobald. 

Sir T. Manager reads with equal justness of sentknent ; > 

M5- 
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JRe-entdr Guideeius, with Clotbn's Head, 
Oui. This Cloten was a fool ; an empty purse, 
There was no money in 't : not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for be had none :* 
Yet { not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as 1 do his. 

BeL What hast thou done ? 

Gui, I am perfect, what:^ cut off one Clotefn's head. 
Son to the queen, after his own report ; 
Who caird me traitor, mountaineer ; and swore, 
With his own single hand he 'd take us in,' 
Displace our heads, where (thank the godsl)* they grow, 

for defect of Judgment 

Is oft the cure of fear ^ . 

£at, I think, the play of effect and caiue more resembling the 
manner of our author yohnson. 

If fear, as in other passages of Shakspeare, be understood in 
an active si^ification for what may cause fear, it means that 
Clolen's defect of judgment caused him to commit actions to the 
terror of others, without due consideration of his own danger 
therein. Thus, in King Henry IV, Part II : 

" — all these bold fears, 

** Thou see'st with peril I haye answered." Toilet* 

b — -— not Hercules 
Could have knocked out his brains, for he had none :^ This thought - 
had occurred before in Troilus and Cressida: 

•* — if he knock out either of your brains, a* were as good 
crack a fusty nut with no kernel " Steewns. 

7 lam perfect, ivhat:'\ I am ivell inftrmed, what. So, in tbisplay : 

" I am perfect, the Fannonians are in arms." Johnson. 

8 — ; — take us «n,] To take in, was the plirase in use for to ap- 
prehend an out-law, or to make him amenable to publick justice. 

Johnson. 
To take in means, simply, to conquer, to subdue. So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: 

" — -* cut the Ionian seas, 
" And take in Tdryne." Steepens. 
That Mr. Steevens's explanation of this phrase is the true one, 
appears from the present allusion to Cloten's speech, and also from 
the speecii itself in the former part of this scene. He had not 
threatened to render these outlaws amenable to justice, but to kill 
them with his own hand : 
** Diethe:death.* 

" Wlien I have slain thee v:ith my proper hand»^ &o. 
** He*d fetch us in," is used a little lower by Belariqs, in th«; 
sense assi^^ned by Dr. Johnson to the phrase before us. Maione* 
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And set them on Lud's town. 

BeL We are all undcme. 

Gui, Why, worthy father, what have we to lose> 
But, that he swore, to take our Uvea ? The law 
Protects not us:* Then why should we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us ; 
Play judge, and executioner, all himself; 
For we do fear the law r* What company 
Discover you abroad \ 

BeL No single soul 

Can we set eye 6n, but, in all safe reason, 
He must have some attendants. ThougK^his humour Jtcnu 
Was nothing but mutation ;3 ay, and that . 

9 (thank the gocUJy] The old copies have — (thanh the gods), 

Mr. Rowe, and other editors after him, — thankt to the gods But 
by the present omission x>f the letter.^, and the restoration of the 
parenthesis, 1 suppose this passajre, as it now stands in the text^ 
to be as our author gave it. Steevens. 
1 — The law 
Protects not «*.] We meet with the same sentiment in Romeo 
and Juliet.' 

** The world is not thy friend, nor thev3orld*siawV Steewnt, 
2.For Hue do fear the /aw.?] For is here used in the sense of he- 
cause. So, in Marlowe's yev> o/* Malta, 1633: 

" See the simplicity of these base slaves! 
«* Who, for the villains have no faith theinselveSf 
•* Think me to be a senseless lump of clay." 
Again, in Othello: 

" And, for I know thou art full of love," &c. Malone, 
3 — Though his humour 
Was nothing but mutation f &c.] [Old copy — his honour.'] What 
has his honour to do here, in his being changeable in this sort ? 
in his acting as a madman, or notM have ventured to substi- 
tute humour, against the authority of the printed copies: and 
the meaning seems plainly this: Though he was always fickle to 
the last degree, and governed by A«?noMr, not sound sense; yet 
not madness itself could make him so hardy to attempt an enter- 
prize of tliis nature alone, and unseconded." Theobald. 

The text is right, and me&ns, that the only notion be had of ho« 
nour, was the fashion which was perpetually changing. Warburton. 
This would be a strange description of honour; and appears to 
ine in its present foi-m to be absolute nonsense. The sense indeed 
absolutely requires that we should adopt Theobald^ s amendment^ 
Und read humxmr instead of honour. 

Belarius is speaking of the disposition of Cloten, not of his 
principles :— and this account of him agrees with what loiogen 
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From one bad thing to worse ; not frenzy, not 

Absolute madness could so far have rav'd, 

To bring him here alone ; Although, perhaps, 

It may be heard at court, that such as we 

Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws, and in time / 

May make some stronger head : the which he hearings 

(As it is like him) might break out, and swear 

He *d fetch us in ; yet is *t not probable 

To come alone, either he so undertaking. 

Or they so suffering : then on good ground we fear, ' 

If we do fear this body hath a taiL 

More perilous than the head. 

Arv, Let ordinance^ 

Come as the gods foresay it : howsoe'er, 
My brother hath done well. 

Bel, I had no mind 

To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's sickness 
Did make my way long forth.** 

Guu With his own sword. 

Which he did wave against my throat, I have ta'en 
His head from him : 1 '11 throw *t into the creek 
Behind our rock ; and let it to the sea. 
And tell the fishes, he 's the queen's son, Cloten : 
That 's all I reck. \_Exit, ■ 

Bel, I fear, 'twill be reveng'd : 

'Would, Polydore, thou had'st not done 't I though valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 

Arv,. 'Would I had done 't, 

So the revenge alone pursued me ! — Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 

says in the latter end of the scene, where she calls him " that >>.- 
reguloui devil Cloten." M. Mason. 

I am now convinced that the poet wrote — his humour, as Mr. 
Theobald suggested. The context strongly supports the emenda- • 
tion ; but what decisively entitles it to a place in the text is, that 
the editor of the folio has, in like manner printed honour instead ' 
•f humour in The Merry Wives of Windsor , Act I, sc. iii: 

" Falstaff will learn the honour of the age." 
The quarto reads rightly — ** the huTnour of the age>" 

On the other hand in the quarto, signat. A 3, we find, ** — Sir, 
my honour is not for many words,** instead of " — Sir, my hw 
Tnour,** &c. Malone. 

* Did make my \tiay long forth ] Fidele's sick««iB.jiuid«i»y ^oalk- 
ffkfh from the &»ve tedious, yphnson*^ 
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Thou hast robb'd me of this deed : I would, revenges. 
That possible strength might meet,* would seek us 

through, 
And put us to our answer. 

Bel. Well, 'tis done :— 

We '11 hunt no more to-day, nor seek for danger 
Where there 's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock ; 
You and Fidele play the cooks: I '11 stay 
Till hasty Polydore return, and bring him 
To dinner presently. 

Arv. Poor sick Fidele I 

I *ll willingly to him 2 To gain his colour,* 
I 'd let a parish of such Clotens blood,^ 
And praise myself for charity. \^Exit, 

Bel, O thou goddess. 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon'st 
In these two princely boys 1 They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough. 
Their royai blood enchaf'd, as the rud*st ^yind,• 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stoop to the vale. 'Tis wonderful',* 

s ■ revenges, ^ 

That possible strength might meet,"] Such pursuit of vengeance 
as fell within any possibility of opposition. Johnson. 

6 «_ To gain hit colour,'] i. e. to restore him to the bloom of 
health, to recall the colour of it into his cheeks. Steevens, 

T I'd let a parish of such Clotens blood, ] I would, say* the young 
prince, to recover Fidele, kill as many Clotens as would fill a pa' 
rith. Johnson. 

** His visage, (says Fanner of a catchpole,) was almost eaten 
through with pock-holes, so that half a parish of children might 
have played at cherry-pit in his face." Farmer. 
9 — They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet ^ 
Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough. 
Their royal blood enchaf*d, as the rudest wind, kc.'\ So, in our 
author's LoverU Complaint: 

** His qualities were beauteous as his form, 

«*For maiden tongu'd he was, and thereof free; 

" Yet, if men mov'd him, was he such a storm 

** As oft 'twixt May and April is to 8ee» 

«< When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be.** 

Malone. 
f ..^.'TVtf won(/crfiily] Old copies— -wondler. The correction 
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That an invisible instinct should frame thct» 
To royalty unleani'd ; honour untaught 5 
Civility not seen from other; valour, 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sow'd I Yet still it 's strange. 
What Cloten's being here to us portends 'r 
Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter GuinsRius. 

Gui, Where *s my brother ?' 

I have sent Cloten's clotpoll down the stream, 
In embassy to his mother ; his body 's hostage 
For his return. \^8olemn Mustek^ 

Bel. My ingenious instrument ! 

Hark, Polydore, it sounds \ But what occasion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion! Hark I. 

Gui, Is he at home I 

Bel. He went hence ev^vnow. 

Gtii, What does he mean ? since death of my dear'st 
mother 
It did not speak before. All solemn things 
Should answer solemn accidents. The matter? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys,* 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys, 
Is Cadwal mad ? 

Rc'enier Arviragus, bearing Imogen as deady 
in his Jirma, 

Bel, Look,, here he comesj 

And brings the dire occasion in his arms, 
Of what we blame him for! 

jirv. The bird is deadi 

That we have made so much on. I had rather 
Have skipp'd from sixteen years of age to sixtyj 
To have turn'd my leaping time into a crutch. 
Than have seen this. 

is Mr. Pope^s. So, in The Merry WtKiea of Windsor : " Keep a good: 
student from his book, and it is nijonderful.'''' Steevens. . 

1 — lamenting toys,] Toys formerly signified freaks, or frolicks. 
One of N. Breton's poetical pieces, printed in 1577, is called* 
" The tqyes of an idle head." See Vol. XI, p. 14, n. 6. Malone. 
Toys are trifles. So, in King Henry Vh P- I: 
«* That for a fqy, a thing of no regard." 
Ag&iny in Hamlet: 

<^£ach toy seems prologue to some great amiss.*' Steevcnsi 
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Gm. O sweetest, fairest lilyl 

My brother wears thee not the one half so well, 
As when thou grew'st thyself. 

£el. O, melancholy ! 

Who ever yet could sound thy bottom?* find 
The ooze, to show what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in?^ — Thou blessed thing! 
Jove knows what man thou might'st have made ; but I,* 



* O, melanchfy ! 
Who ever yet could sound thy bottom?'] So, in Albay the Monthet 
Mind of a Melancholy Lover, by R T. 1598: 

"This woeful tale, where sorrow is the ground, 

** Whose bottom *s such as nere the depth is found." ' 

Malotte. 
3 — vjhat Icoast thy sluggish crare 
Might easiliest harbour in?"] The folio reads t 

thy sluggish care ? 

which Dr Warburton allows to be a plausible reading, but sub- 
ittitutes carrack in its room ; and with this, Dr. Johnson tacitly ac- 
quiesced, and inserted it in the text. Mr. Simpson, among his 
notes on Beaumont and Fletcher, has retrieved the true readin^f, 
which is — 

— thy sluggish crare. 
See The Captain^ Act I, sc. ili 

" let him venture 

" In some decay'd crare of his own.^ 
A crare, says Mr Heath, is a small trading vessel, called in tbe 
l^atin of the middle ag^s crayera. The same word, though somcj* 
what difFerentlv spelt, occurs in Harrington's translation of Art' 
sttoy Book XXXIX, Stanza 28: 

^ ** To ships, and barks, with gallies, bulks and crayes/* &c. 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611-: 

" Behold a form to make your craere and barks." 
Again, in A-inintasfor his Mi'llis, published in England's Heli* 
con, 1600: 

** Till thus ray soule dooth passe in Charon's crare.*' 
Mr. Toilet observes that the word often occurs in Holinshed^ 
as twice, p. 906, Vol. II. Steevens. 

Perhaps Shakspeare wrote — thou, sUiggibh crare, mighi'st, &c. 
The epithet sluggish is used with equal propriety, a crayer being a 
very slow^saliling unwieldly vessel. See Florio's Italian Diet. 1598, 
'* Vurchio. A hulke, a cray£r, a lyter, a wben*ie, or such vessel of 
burthen." Malone. 

* — but /,] This is the reading of the first folio^ which latcp 
editors not understanding, have changed into but ab ! The mean*> 
ing of the passage I take to be this : — yove kncms, vjhat man th0i 
inight'st have m,ade, hut I know, thou died'st, &.c. Tyroihitt. 

I believe, «« but ah P* to be the triic reading. Ay is through t&e 
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Thou diedsts a most rare boy, of melancholy 1— 
How found you him? 

Arv. Stark,* as you see : 

Thus smiling, as some fly had tickled slumber. 
Not aa death's dart, being laugh'd at: his right cheek 
Reposing on a cushion. 

Gut. Where ? 

Arv, O* the floor; 

His arms thus leagu'd : I thought, he slept ; and put 
My clouted brogues* from off* my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer 'd my steps too loud. 

Crm» Why, he but sleeps:^ 

If he be gone, he *11 make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee.' 

jirv. With fairest flowers, 

first folio, and in all books of that time, printed instead of ahi 
Hence probably /, which was used for the affirmative particle 
ayt crept into the text here. 

Heaven knovss (says Belarius) Vihat a tnan thou vjouid^tt have 
^em, had'st thou lived; but alas! thoudiedtt of melancholy ^^hile. 
yet only a mott accomplished boy. Malone. 

* Stari,'\ i. c. stiff. So, in Measure for Measure.- 

«« ■ guiltless labour 

" When it lies starkly in the traveller's bones.**^ 
Again, in King Henry IV y Part I ; 

" And many a nobleman lies stark-^ 
" Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies." Steevens, 
6 — - clouted brogues — ] are shoes strengthened with clout or 
Ao^-nails. In some parts of England, thin plates of iron called 
douUt are likewise fixed to the shoes of ploughmen and other 
rugticks. Br0g is the Irish for a kind of shoe peculiar to that 
kingdom. Steevens. 

f Why, he but sleeps :"] I cannot forbear to introduce a passage 
somewhat like this, fit)m Webster's White Devil or Vittoria Co- 
rpmboha, [1612] on account of its singular beauty: 

" Oh, thou soft natural death ! thou art joint twin 
•« To.stveetest slumber ! no rough-bearded comet 
**'Stares on thy mild departure : the dull owl 
** Beats not against thy casement: the hoarse wolf 
*• Scents not thy carrion : — ^pity winds thy corse, 
«• While horror waits on princes '.** Steevens. 

• Andvoorms will not come to thee.] This change from the se- 
cond person to the third, is so violent, that I cannot help imput- 
ing it to the players, transcribers, or printers; and therefore wish 
to read : 

Andvaorms v>ill not come to him. Steevens. 
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Whilst summer lasts,* and I live here, Fidele, 
I *11 sweeten thy sad grave : Thou shjdt not lack 
The flower, that *s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
Th^leaf of ^eglantine, whom not to slander, ^^'^ 
Out-sweeten'd not thy breath : the ruddiick would, 
With charitable bill (O bill, sore*shaming 
Those rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this ; 
Yea, and furr'd moss besides, when floors are none.. 
To winter-ground''thy corse.* a^wO 

• Withfairmjioviers 

WfuUt summer lasts, b'c] So, in Bericiei, Prince of Tyre, 
<cdit 1609): -^ ^ 

•*No, 1 will rob Tellus of her weede, 
•* To strewe thy greene wKh flowers : the yellowes, blues, 
*• The purple violets and roarygolds, 
** Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave, 
•* Whilst summer dayes doth last^* Steevens* 

* — the ruddock Hpould, 

With charitable bill,— bring thee all this ; 
Tea, and furr'd moss besides, vjhenflomers are none. 
To winter-ground thy corse."] Here again the metaphor is 
strangely mangled. What sense is there in neinter-grounding a 
corse with moss? A corse might indeed be said to be vinter- 
grounded in good thick clay. But the epithet/tffr»i/ to most directs 
us plainly to another reading: 

To w/nter-gown thy corse.- — — 
i. c. thy summer habit shall be a light gown of Jhwers, thy winter 
habit a good \f Arm furr*d gt/wn of moss. Warburton. 

I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakspeare's, 
since the protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was 
what he meant to express. To vjinter-ground a plant, is to protect 
it from the inclemency of the winter^easpn, by straw, dung, &c. 
laid over it. This precaution is commonly'taken in respect often- 
der trees or flowers, such as Arviragus, who loved Fidele, repre- 
sents her to be. 

The niddock is the red-breast, and is so called by Chaucer and 
Spenser : 

*• The tame ruddock, and the coward kite.'* 
The oflicfc cf covering the dead is likewise ascribed to the rud- 
dock, by Drayton in his poem called The (hoi: 

« Covering with moss the dead*s unclosed eye, 
« The tittle red-breast teacheth charitie" 
Sec also, Lupton's Thousand Notable Things, B. I, p. 10. Steevens. 
— — Me ruddock vfou{d, &c.] Is this an allusion to the Babes of the 
VOL. XVI. J^ 
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Gui. Pr'ythee, have done ; 

And do not play in wench- like words with that 
Which is so serious. Let us bury him, 

Wbodt or was the notion of the red-breast covering dead bodi^, 
general before the writing that ballad? Percy. 

In Cornucopia, or div&rt Secret* nsherein u contained the rare Secrett 
in Man, Beasts, Foules, Fishes, Trees, Mantes, Stones, and such Uke 
most pleasant and profitable, and not before committed to bee printed 
in English Kevjlie S^avsen out cfdveers Latine Authors into English, 
ky Thomas Johnson, 4to. 1596, signat. E. it is said : " The robin 
redbrest if he find a man or woman dead, will cover all his face 
with mosse, and some thinke that if the body should remaine un- 
buried tliat he would cover the whole body also." Reed. 

This passage is imitated by Webster in his tragedy of The 
White Devil; and in such a ihanner as confirms the old reading: 
•• Call for the robin- red-brest and the wren, 
** Since o'er shady g^ves they hover, 
*• And with leaves and flowers do cover 
•• The friendless bodies of unburied men ; 
*« Call unto his funeral dole 
'« The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 
*« To rear him hillocis that shall keep him wann," &c. 

Farmer. 
Which of these two plays was first written cannot now be de- 
termined. Webster's play was published in 1612, that of Shak- 
. apeare did not appear in print till 1623. In the preface to the edi- 
tion of Webster's play, he thus speaks of Shakspeare: *• And 
lastly (uithout wrong last to be named) the right happy and co- 
pious industry of M. Shakspeare," &c. Steevens. 

We may fairly conclude that Webster imitated Shakspeare; 
for in the same page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the fore- 
going lines, is found a passage taken almost literally from ffamlet. 
It is spoken by a distracted lady : 

<« ^^^.^ you 're very welcome ; 
** Here 's rosemary for you, and rue for you ; 
*• Ueart's-ease for you ; I pray make much of it; 
'f I have left more for myself." 
Dr. Warburton asks, " What sense is there in winter-grounding 
a corse with moss?** But perhaps vsinter-ground does not refer to 
moss, but to the last antecedent, Jlb^uer*. If this was the construc- 
tion intended by Shakspeare, the passage should be printed thus: 
Tea, and/urr*d moss besides, — vjlix flowers are none 
To winter -ground thy corse. 
J. e. you shall have also a warm covering of moss, when there are 
noflowerh to adorn thy grave with that ornament with which Win- 
ter is usually decorated. So, in Cupid's Revenge, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 1625: "He looks like Winter, stuck here and 
there with fresh /otow*." — I have not, however, much confidence 
in this observation. Malone. 
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And not protract with admiration what 
Is now du<? debt. — To the grave. 

jirv. Say, where shall 'slay him? 

Gid. By good Euriphile, our mother. 
Jirv. Be 't so< 

And let us, Polydore, thgugh now our voices 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to the ground, 
As once our mother;* use like note, and words, 
Save that Euriphile must be Fidele. 

Gui, Cadwal, 
I cannot sing: I *11 weep, and word it with thee: 
For notes of sorrow, out of tune, are worse 
Than priests and fanes that lie. 

jirv. We '11 speak it then. 

Bel. Great griefs, I see, medicine the less:' for Cloten 
Is quite forgot. He was a queen's son, boys : 
And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
He was paid for that :* Though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one dust ; yet reverence, 
(That angel of the world*) doth make distinction 
Of place 'tween high and low. Our foe was princely; 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, . 

> At once our mother/] The old copy reads : 

Am once to our mother ,— 
The compositor having probably caught the word—to from the 
preceding line. The correction was made by Mi*. Pope. Malone. 
* Great griefs, I see, medicine the lets/] So again, in this playi. 

" — a touch more rare 

" Subdues all pangs, all fears.** 
Again, in King Lear: 

t' ^ Where the greater malady is fix'dj 

** The lesser is scarce felt.*' Malone. 

4 He vf^ paid for that/] Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

Me hsiS paid Jor that : ^•'-^ 
rather plausibly than rightly. Paid is for punished- So, Jonson: 
•* Twenty things more, my friend, which you know due, 
" For which, or pay me quickly, or I '11 pay you." Johnson, 
So Falstaff, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, after having been 
beaten, when in the dress of an old woman, says, " I pay'd no- 
thing for it neither, but vias paid for my learning." See Vol. III^. 
p. 136, n. 2 ; and Vol. VIII, p. ^1, n. 2. Malone, 

5 ' reverence, 

{That angel of the world) — ] Severence, or due regard to 
subordination, is the power that keeps peace and order in the 
world, yohnsou. 
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Yet bury him as a prince. 

* GuL Pray you, fetch him hither. 

Thersites* body is as good as Ajax, 

When neither are alive. 

^rv. If you *11 go fetch him, 

We '11 say our song the whilst.— Brother, begin. 

lEjcit Bel. 
Gm, Nay, Cadval, we must lay his head to the east j 
My father hath a reason for 't. 

yfrv, *Tis true. 

Gut, Come on then, and remove him. 
^rv, Sor— begin, 

SONG. 
Gui. Fear no more the heat o' the suriy^ 

JYor the furious winter* s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast doncy 

Home art gone^ and ta^en thy wages: 
f>^ Golden lads and^girls aU*must^ 

As chtrrmey^swcefiersy come to dust, 

Arv. Fear no more the frown o* the greats 

Thou art fiast the tyrant's stroke; 
Care no more to clothe^ and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The scefiter^ learnings fihysick^ must 
Jill follow this^ and come to dust J 
Gui. Fear no more the lightning -flashy 
Arv. J^or the alUdreaded thunder-^rone ;* 
Gui. Fear not slander^ censure rash ;• 
Arv. Thou hast finish* d joy and moan: 

6 Fear no more &c.] This is the topick of consolation that na- 
ture dictates to all men on these occasions. The same farewel we 
have over the dead body in Lucian. Tlxyey a'Btjov ukvti it^tio-ut, 
SittTi ^awfivui, &c. War burton. 

^ The sceptre, learning, &c.] The poet's sentiment seems to have 
been this : — All human excellence is equally subject to the stroke 
of death : neither the power of kings, nor the science of scho- 
lars, nor the art of those whose immediate study is the prolon- 
gation of life, can protect them from the final destiny of man. 

* Johnson. 

9 ....^ the all-dreaded thunder-stone ;] So, in Chapman's trans- 
lation of the fifteenth Iliad.- 

•* — though I sinke beneath 

•• The fate of being shot to heU by Jove's fell thunder- 
stone.** Stecvsnt, 
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Both. Ml lovers youngs all lovers must . 
Consign to thee^ and come to dust.. 

Gui. Ab exorciaer harm thee!* 
Arv. JSTor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Gui. Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee I 
Both. Quiet consummation have ;^ 

And renowned be thy grave /* 

Re-enter Belahius, vdth the Body of Clotek. 
Gui, We have done our obsequies: Come lay him 

down, 
BeL Here 's a few flowers ; but about midnight, more : 
The herbs that have on them cold dew o* the night, 
Are strewings fitt'st for graves. — Upon their faces:'— 

9 Fear not slander,"] Perhaps : 

Fear not slander's censure rath. Johnson. 
1 Consign to thee,] Perhaps : . 

Consign to this, — 
And in the former stanza, for^- All follow this, we might read — 
All follow thee. Johnson. 
Consign to thee is right. So, in JRomeo and Juliet : 

•« ^cal 

** A dateless bargain to engrossing death." 
To consign to thee^ is to seal the safne contract with thee, i. e. add ' 
their names to thine upon the register of death. Steevens, 

« No exerciser harm thee/] I have already remarked that 
Shakspeare invariably uses the word exorciser to express a person ■ 
who can raise spirits, not one who lays them. M. Mason. 

See Vol. V, p. 309, n. 5. Malone. 

3 ^tef consummation hanxi] Consummation is used in the same- 
sense in King Edward III, 1596: 

«* My soul will yield this castle of my flesh,. 
*< Tbisgrnangled tribute, with all willingness, 
" To darkness, consummation, dust and worms." 
Milton, in his Epitaph on the Marchioness <f Winchester, is in-- 
debted to the passage before us : 

•* Gentle lady, may thy grave 
" Peace and quiet ever have !" Sieevens.. 
So Hamlet says : 

" — — 'tis a consummation 

" Devoutly to be wish'd." M. Mason. 

4 — thy grave .'] For the obsaquies of Fidele, a song was writ- - 
ten by my unhappy friend, Mr. William Collins of Chichester, a^ 

■ man of uncommon learning and abilities. I shall give itaplasev- 
at the end, in honour of his meinory. Johnson.^- 
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You were as flowers, now wither'd: even so 
These herb'lets shall, which we upon you strow.— 
Come on, away : apart upon our knees. 
The ground, that gave them first, has them again : 
Their pleasures here are past, so is their pain. 

[^Ejceunt Bel. Gui. and Akv^ 
Imo. [awaking] Yes sir, to Milford-Haven ; Which 
is \he way ?— 
I thank you. — By yon bush ? — Pray, how far thither ? 
'Ods pittikins!*— can it be six miles yet?— 
1 have gone all night: — 'Faith, I '11 lie down and sleep. 
But, soft I no bedfellow: — O, gods and goddesses! 

[Seeing the Body. 
These flowers are like the pleasures ot the world ; 
This bloody man, the care on 't.— I hope, I dream ^ 
For, so, I thought 1 was a cave-keeper. 
And cook to honest creatures : But 'tis not so ; 
'Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes:"' Our very eyes 
Are sometimes like our judgments, blind. Good faith,, 
I tremble still with fear: But if there be 
Yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
As a wren^s eye, fear'd gods, a part of it I 
The dream 's here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as w ithin me ; not imagined, felt. 
A headless man I— The garments of Posthti'mus t 
I know the shape of his leg : this is his hand ; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh; 
The brawns of Hercules: but his Jovial face*— 

5 — upon their faces r\ Shakspeare did not recellect when be- 
vrrote these words^ that there was but one face on which the flow- 
ers could be strewed. This passage might have taught Dr. War- 
burton not to have disturbed the text in a former scene. Seep.. 
114, n 1. MaUme^ 

• *Oda pittiitM/] This diminutive adjuration is used by Decker- 
and Webster in Westv^ard Hoe, 1600; in The Shoemaker' * BoUday, 
or The Gentie Craft, 1600. It is derived from God ** my pity ^ which 
likewise occurs in Cymbeline. Steewnt, 
*' * Which the brain maies of fumefr t] So, in Macbeth .• 
" That memory, the warder of the brain, 
** Shall be a fume** Steetene. 

8 ^— hi* Jovial face — ] yovial face, signifies in this place, 
such a face as belongs to Jove. It is frequently used in the same 
sense by other old dramatick writers. 
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Murder in heaven ?— How ? — 'Tis gone.— •Pisanio^ 

All curses madded Hecuba gave the Greeks, 

And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 

Conspir'd with that irregulous devil,* Clotcn, 

Hast here cut off my lord. — To write, and read, 

Be henceforth treacherous !— Damn'd Pisanio 

Hath with his forged lettersj — damn*d Pisanio— 

From this most bravest vessel of the world 

Struck the main-top!* — O, Posthumus! alas, 

Where is thy head ? where 's that ? Ah me ! where *s that ? 

Pisanio might have kill'd thee at the heart. 

And left this head on.* — How should this be? Pisanio f 

'Tis he, and Cloten : malice and lucre in them 

Have laid this woe here. O, 'tis pregnant, pregnant I^ 

The drug he gave me, which, he said, was precious 

And cordial to me, have I not found it 

Murd'rous to the senses ? That confirms it home : 

This is Pisanio's deed; and Cloten's: O! — ' 

Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 

That we the horrider may seem to those 

Which chance to find us: O, my lord, my lord! 

So, Hey wood, in The Silver Age .• 

" — Alcides here will stand, 

" To plague you all with his high jovial hand.i* 
Again, in Heywoocfs ^ape o^ Lucrece, 1630 : 

" Thou yovial hand hold up thy scepter high." 
Again, in his Golden Age, 1611, speaking of Jupiter : 

" r All that stand, 

•* Sink in the weigBt of his high jovial hand." Steevens. 

9 Conspired tuith that irregulous devil,'] 1 suppose it should be— 
Conspired ivith ih* irreligious devil, — yohmon, 

Zrregulout (if there be such a word) must mean lawless, licen< 
^ous, out of rule, jura negans sibi nata. In Reinolda*sr God*s Rc' 
venge against Adultery ^ edit. 1679, p. 121, 1 meet with *' irregulated 
lust." Steevens. 

^ — the main-top .'] i. e. the top of the mainmast. Steevens. 

2 Pisanio might have kilPd thee at the heart. 

And left this head on. — ] I would willingly read : 
And left thy head on. Steevtns. 
This head means the head of Posthumus ; the head that t^d ^>> 
long to this body. See the preceding page, n. 5. Malont. 

3 — — *tis pregnant, pregnant J] i. e. 'tis ready, apposite Q»fi-* 
elusion. So, in jkamlet .• 

** Hew pregnant sometimes his replies aro ?** Stnvem^ 
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Enter Lucius^ a Captain^ and other Officers^ anda^ 
Soothsayer. 

Cafi, To them the legions garrison'd in Gallia. 
After your will, have cross'd the sea ; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your ships t 
They are here in readiness. 

Luc. But what from Rome? 

Cap, The senate hath stirr'd up the c6Dfiners, 
And gentlemen of Italy ; most willing spirits, 
That promise noble service : and they come 
Under the conduct of bold lachimo. 
Sienna's brother.* 

JLue, When expect you them ? 

Ca/i. With the next benefit o' the wind. 

Luc. This forwardness 

Makes our hopes fair. Command, our present numbers 
Be muster'd; bid the captain look to *t. — Now sir, 
What have you dream 'd, of late, of this war's purpose ? 

Sooth. Last night the very gods show'd me a vision:* 
(I fast, and pray'd,* for their intelligence,) Thus^— 
I saw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the spongy south'' to this part of the west, 
There vanished in the sunbeams : which portends, 
(Unless my sins abuse my divination) 
Success to the Roman host. 

Luc. Dream often so. 

And never false.— -Soft, ho! what trunk is here, 
Without his top ? The ruin speaks, that sometime 
It was a worthy building. — How ! a page ! — 
Or dead, or sleeping on him? But dead, rather: 

* Sienntft brother. "^ i. e. (as I suppose Shakspeare to have meant) 
brother to the Prince of Sienna: but, unluckily, Sienna was a re- 
publick. See W. Thomas's Historye of Italye, 4to. bl. 1. 1561, p. 
7, b. Steevens. 

s Last night the very god* shtm^d me a wio».-] It was no com- 
mon dream, but sent from the very gods, or the gods themselves. 

yohnson. 

• /fast and prof dy'] Fast is here very Kcentiously used for^f- 
td. So, in the novel subjoined to this play, we find — lift for lifted* 

Malone. 
7 .—. the spongy south — ] Milton has availed himself of thtr 
einthet, in his Masque at Ludlovi Castle,' 

" Thus I hurl 

*' My dazzling speUs into the spungy air»'* i^tMWM. 
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For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or sleep upon the dead. 
Let 's see the boy's face. 

. Cafi* He is alive, my lord. 

JLuc, He *11 then instruct us of this body d— Young one, 

nform us of thy fortunes; for, it seems, 
They crave to be demanded : Who ia this, 
Thou mak'st thy bloody pillow ? Or who was he, 
That, otherwise than noble nature did, 
Hath alter'd that good picture?' What's thy interest 
In this sad wreck \ How came it ? Who is it ? 
What art thou? 

Imo, I am nothing : or if not. 

Nothing to be were better. This was ray master, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain : — Alas ! 
There are no more such masters : I may wander 
From east to Occident, cry out for service, 
Try many, ail good, serve truly, never* 
Find such another master. 

Luc, 'Lack, good youth I 

Thou mov'si no le»6 with thy complaining, than 
Thy master in bleeding : Say his name, good friend. 
Imo, Richard du Champ. ^ If \ do lie, and do 

s I toAo was he f 

That, otherwise than noble nature did, 

Hath altered that good picture?'] To do a picture, and a picture 
is well done, are standing phrases ; the question therefore is,— 
Who has altered this picture, so as to make it otherwise than na- 
ture did it ? yohnson. 

Olivia, speaking of her own beauty as of sl picture, asks Viola if 
it «• is not well done?*' 

Again, in Chapman's version of the Iliad.' 

" — — The gulden scourge most elegantly done 
** He tooke, and mounted to his seate — ." Stee^iens. 
Fecit was, till lately, the technical term universally annexed ta 
pictures and engravings. Henley. 

• Dry many, all good, serve trulv, never — ] We may be certaia 
that this line was originally complete. I would, therefore, for the 
sake of metre, read : 

Try many, and all good; serve truly, never &c. Steevens. 
1 Richard du Champ,"] Shakspeare was indebted for his modem 
names (which sometimes are mixed with ancient ones) as well aa 
his anachronisms, to the fashionable novels of his time. In a col- 
lection of stories, entitled A Petite Palace of Puttie his PUasvar^ 
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No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope l[,/iwic. 
They '11 pardon it. Say yoo, sir? 

Luc» Thy name? 

Into. Fidele.* 

JLuc. Thou dost approve thyself the very same : 
Thy name well fits thy faith ;^ thy faith, thy name* 
Wilt take thy chance with me ? 1 will not say. 
Thou shalt be so well raaster'd ; but, be sure, 
No less belov'd. The Roman emperor's letters, 
Sent by a consul to me, should not sooner 
Than thine own worth prefer thee : Go with me. 

Imo, I '11 follow, sir. But, first, an 't please the gods, 
I '11 hide my master from the flies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes* can dig : and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have strew'd his 

grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I '11 weep, and sigh ; 
And, leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 

Luc. Ay, good youth; 

1576, I find the following circumstances of ignorance and absar« ' 
dity. In the story of the Horatit and the Curiatii, the roaring of 
canncns is mentioned. Cephalus and Procrts are said to be of the 
court of Venice ; and ** that her father vsrought so vsith the dujte* 
that this Cephalus vios sent post in ambassage to the Turke. — Eripliile, 
af^er the c&ath of her husband Arophiaraus, {the Theban prophet) 
oalltng to mind the affection wherein Don Jnfortunio was drowned 
towards her," &c. &c. Cannon-shot is found in Golding's version 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses, B. III. Steevens. 

This absurdity was not confined to novels. In Lodge's Wounds 
of Ciuill War, 1594, one of the directions is, *♦ Enter Lucius Fauo- 
rinus, Pausanias, with Pedro a Frenchman," who speaks broken 
English; the earliest dramatick specimen of this sort of jargon 
now extant. J^itson. 

2 Fidele.'] Old copy— Fidele, sir; but for the sake of metre I 
have omitted this useless word of address, which hai^ already oc- 
curred in the same line. Steevens, 

» Thy name vsell fits thy faith i] A similar thought has been al- 
ready met with in King Henry V, where Pistol having announced 
his name, the King replies : •* It sorts well with your fierceness.'* 

Steevens. 

4 .».- these poor pickaxes — ] Meaning her fingers . Johnson. 

B So please you entertain me.] i. e. hire me ; recme me unt\» 
your service. See Vol. Ill, p. 34, n. 6. Malone. 
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And rather father thee, than master thee>^ 

My friends, 

The boy hath taught us manly duties : Let us 

Find out the prettiest daizied plot we can, 

And make him with our pikes and partisans 

A grave:* Come, arm him.''— Boy, he is preferred 

By thee to us; and he shall be interr'd, 

As soldiers can. Be cheerful ; wipe thine eyes : 

Some falls are means the happier to arise. [^ Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 
j^ Room in Cymbeline's Palace.* 

Enter Cymbeline, Lords, and Pisanio. 
Cym, Again ; and bring me word, how *tis with her. 
A fever with the absence of her son ; 
A madness of which her life 's in danger:-— Heavens, 
How deeply you at once do touch me 1 Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone : my queen 
Upon a desperate bed ; and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me ; her son gone, 
So needful for this present : It strikes me, past 
The hope of comfort. — But for thee, fellow, 

* And make him tvith our pikes and partisans 
A grave;] Surely tiie Roman troops had no pioneers among 
them ; and how a grave could be made with such instruments as • 
are here specified, our poet has not informed us. After all, Si grave 
is not made ; but Cloten is found lying on the surface of the earth» 
with the supposed remains of Imogen. Steevens. 

7 — arm him,] That is. Take him up injour^amu, Hannyer, 
So, in Fletcher's Two Noble Kinamxn: 

«• ■ — Arm, your prize, 
« I know vou will not lose her." 
The prize was Emilia. Steevent. 

8 — — Cymbeline's Palace."] This scene is omitted agrainst all 
authority by Sir T. Hanmer. It is indeed of no great use in the 
progress of the fable, yet it makes a regular preparation for the 
next Act. yohnson. 

The fact is, that Sir Thomas Hanmer has inserted this supposed 
omission as the eighth' scene of Act III. The scene which in Dr. 
Johnson's first edition is the eighth of Act III, is printed in a 
small letter under it in Sir T. Hanmer's, on a supposition that it 
was spurious. In this impression it is the third scene of Act IV, 
•ml that which in Dr. Johnson is the eighth scene of Act IV, i» 
in this the seventh scene. Sieevene, 
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Who needs must know of her departure, and 

Dost seem so ignorant, we '11 enforce it from thee 

By a sharp torture. 

- Pis. Sir, my life is yours, 

I humbly set it at your will : But, for my mistress, 

I nothing know where she remains, why gone. 

Nor when she purposes return. 'Beseech your highness, 

Hold me your royal servant. 

i Lord, Good my liege. 

The day that she was missing, he was here : 
I dare be bound he 's true, and shall perform 
All parts of his subjection loyally. 
For Cloten, — 

There wants no diligence in seeking him, . 
And will,' no doubt, be fomid. 

Cym, The time 's troublesome ; 

We Ml slip you for a season; but our jealousy \jTo Pis. 
Does yet depend, i 

1 Lord. So please your majesty. 

The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coast ;• with a supply 
Of Roman gentlemen, by the senate sent, 

Cym. Now for the counsel of my son, and queen I — 

» And will,] I think it should be read— ^W he *11. Steevent. 

There are several other instances of the personal pronoun be- 
ing omitted in these plays, beside the present, particularly in 
King Henry VIII, nor is Shakspeare the only writer of that age 
that takes this liberty. So, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 793, edit. 
1631 : " — after that he tooke boat at Q«ieen Hith, and so came . 
to bis house ; where missing the afore named coxinseWors, fortijied 
his house with full purpose to die in his own defence.'* 

Again, in the Continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543: "Then 
when they heard that Henry was safe returned into Britag^e, re- 
joy ced not a little." 

Again, in Anthony Wood's Diaty, ad. ann. 1652 : ** One of 
these, a most handsome virgin,— kneel'd down to Thomas Wood, 
with tears and prayers to save her life : and being strucken with 
a deep remorse, tooie her under his arme, went with her out of the 
church,** &c. 

See also King Lear, Act II, sc. iv, note on — " Having more 
man than wit about me, drevj.*' Malone, 
>— our jealousy 

Doe» yet depend."] My suspicion is yet undetermined ; if I do 
not condemn you, I likewise have not acquitted you. We now 
say« the cause is depending, yohmon. 
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I am amaz'd with matter.* 

1 Lord, Good my liege. 

Your preparation can affrcmt no less 
Than what you hear of :^ come more, for more you 're- 
ready : 
The want is, but to put those powers in motion, 
That long to move. 

Cym, 1 thank you: Let *s withdraw; 

And meet the time, as it seeks us. We fear not 
What can. from Italy annoy us ; but ^ 

We grieve at chances here. — Away. [^Extunt. 

Pis, I heard no letter* from my master, since 
I wrote him, Imogen was slain : 'Tis strange : 
Nor hear I from my mistress, who did promise 
To yield me often tidings : Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex'd in all. The heavens still must work: 
Wherein I am false, I am honest ; not true, to be true.' 
Tlese present wars shall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o' the king,* or I '11 fall in them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be cJearM : 
Fortune brings in some boats, that are not steer'd. \^Exit. 



<i 



8 / am amaz'd voith matter,'] i. e. confounded by a variety of bu- 
It sineaA. So^ in King ^hkn,- 

" * " I am amaz'd, methinks, and lose my way, 

** Among the thorns and dangers of this world.** Steepens. 

itreparation can affront ^c] Your forces are able to face 
-my as we hear the enemy will bring against us\ ^ohnnn, 
.52, n. 2. Malone, 

cd no letter-^'] I suppose we should read with Sir Thos. 

*ve had no letter — . Steevens. 
aps /e/rer here means, not an epistle, but the elemental 
a syllable. This might have been a phrase in Shakspeare^s 
vVe yet say^— I have not heard a syllable from him. Malone. 

-^twt true/ to he true.] The uncommon roughness of this 
rsuades me that the words — to be^ are an inierpolation« 
to orevent an ellipsis, has destroyed the measure. Steevetu. 

the note o* the king,] I will so distinguish myself, the 
reinark my valour. Johnson, 

-.. XVI. o 
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SCENE IV. 

Before the Cave. 
Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 

Gui, The noise is round about us. 

Bel, Let us from it. 

^rv. What pleasure, sir, find we^ in life, to lock it 
From action and adventure ? 

Gui, Nay, what hope 

Have we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 
Must or for Britons slay us; or receive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts' 
During their use, and slay us after. 

BeL Sons, 

We 'U higher to the mountains ; there secure us. 
To the king's party there 's. no going : newness 
Of Cloten's death (we being not known, not muster'd 
Among the bands) may drive us to a render 
Where we have liv*d;* and so extort from us 
That which we *ve done, whose answer* would be death 
Drawn on with torture. 

Gm, This' is, sir, a doubt. 

In such a time, nothing becoming you, 
Nor satisfying us. 

Jtrv. It is not likely. 

That when they hear the Roman horses* neigh, 

▼ find we — ] Old copy-Hwf find. Corrected by the editor 

of the second folio. Malon'e. 

9 '"^■^ revolt* — ] i. e. revolters. So, in King yohn,-^ 

«• Lead me to the revoitt of England here.** Steevens, 
9 ■ I a render 

Where we fune liv^d;"] An account of our place of abode. This 
dialogue is a just representation of the superfluous caution of an 
old roan, yohruon. 

lender is used in a similar sense in Tifnon of Athent, Act V : 
^< And sends us forth to make their sorrowed render,^ 

Steeveftt. 
So again, in this play t 

•* My boon is, Uiat this gentleman may render, 
" Of whom he had tliis ring." Maione. 

I -,_toAo« anrater-^) The retaliati&n of the death of Ctoten 
vooid be dtaih, &c. yohneon. 
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Behold their quarter'd fires, ^ have both their eyes 
And ears so cloy'd importantly as now, 
That they will waste their time upon our note, 
To know from whence we are. 

Bel. O, I am known 

Of many in the army : many years, 
Though Cloten then but young, you see, not wore him 
From my remembrance. And, besides, the king 
Hath not (ieserv'd my service, nor your loves; 
Who find in my exile the want of breeding, 
The certainty of this hard life;* aye hopeless 
To have the courtesy your cradle promised, 
But to be still hot summer's tanlings, and 
The shrinking slaves of winter. 

Gui, Than be so. 

Better to cease to be. Pray, sir, to the army : 
I and my brother are not known ; yourself. 
So out of thought, and thereto so o'ergrown,* 
Cannot be questioned. 

jirv. By this sun that shines» 

I '11 thither: What thing is it, that I never 
Did se.e man die ? scarce ever look'd on blood. 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and venison I 
Never bestrid a horse, save one, that had 
A rider like myself, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel ?' I am asham'd 
To look upon the holy sun, to have 
The benefit of his bless'd beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 

Gui, By heavens, I '11 go: 

*— the^oman horaes-^'] Old copy — their Roman. This is 
one of the many corruptions into which the transcriber was led 
by his ear. The correction was made by Mr. Howe. Mcdone, 

5 — their quarter*d^r«,] Their fires regularly disposed. 

yohnson, 
^arter^djires, I believe, means no more thvin Jtre* in the respec- 
tive (garters of the Roman army. Steevens. 

4 The certainty of this hard Ufei] That is> the certain conse- 
quence of this hard life. Malone, 
9..~~^o*ergrovmt'] Thus, Spenser: 

" ■ o*ergrovon with old decay, 

** And hid in darkness, that none could behold 

" The hue thereof." SteevcM, 
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If you will blesa me, sir, and give me leave* 
I '11 take the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans 1 

jirv. So say I ; Amen. 

BeL No reason I, since on your lives you act 
So slight a valuation, should reserve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, boys: 
If in your country wars you chanc'd to die, 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I '11 lie : 
Lead, lead.—- The time seems long ; their blood thinks 
scorn, ^jAside, 

Till it fly out, and show them princes bom. \^Exeunt. 



ACT. V SCENE I. 

A Field between the British and Roman Cam/is. 
Enter Posthumus, with a bloody Handkerchief.* 

Post, Yea, bloody cloth,^ I '11 keep thee ; for I wisb'd' 
Thou should'st be coloured thus. You married ones, 
If each of you would take this course, how many 
Must murder wives much better than themselves, 
For wrying but a little?* — O, Pisanio! 

^ -— bloody handkerchief.'^ The bloody token of Imogen's deaths 
which Pisanio in the foregoing Act determined to send, yohnton* 

^ Tea, bloody cloth^ &c.] This is a soliloquy of nature, uttered 
when the effervescence of a mind agitated and perturbed, spon- 
taneously and inadvertently discharges itself in words. The speech 
throughout all its tenor, if the last conceit be- excepted, seems 
to issue warm from the heart. He first condemns his own vio- 
lence ; then tries to disburden himself, by imputing part of the 
crime to Pisanio; he nest sooths his mind to an artificial and mo- 
mentary tranquillity, by trying to think that he has been only an 
instrument of the gods fot the happiness of Imogen. He is now 
grown reasonable enough to determine, that having done so much 
evil, he will do no more ; that be will notiight against the country 
which he has already injured ; but as life is not longer Supporta- 
ble, he will die in a jtist cause, and die with the obscurity of a 
man who does not think himself worthy to be remembered. 

yohnton. 

i ..—^ /fOMA't/— ] The old copy reads— /am vtisk'd. Steevent, 

The correction was made by Mr. Pope. MalaW' 
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Every good servant does not all commands : 

No bond, but to do just ones. — Gods ! if you 

Should have ta'en vengeance on my faults, I never 

Had liv'd to put on* this: so had you saved 

The noble Imogen to repent ; and strujck 

Me, wretch, more worth your vengeance. But, alack. 

You snatch from hence for little faults ; that 's love, 

To have them fall no more : you some permit 

To second ills with ills, each'Telder*' worse ;* €m4^ 

And make^hem** dread it to the doer's thiift.' ^m^ 

9 For wrylng but a little ?'\ This uncommon verb is likewise used 
by Stanyhurst in the third book of bis translation of Virgil, 1582: 

" — the maysters wrye their vessels.'* . 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. I, edit. 1633, p. 67: «*--that 
from the right line of vertue are voryed to these crooked shifts.** 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: 

" in her sinking down sh^ wyes 

•* The diadem ." Stecoeru, 

1 — to put on — ] Is to incite, to instigate, yohnson^ 
So, in Macbeth : 

(( ^_ tjje powers above, 

*< Put on their instruments." Steeniens, 

• ..^-^each elder %vorsef'\ For this reading all the later editors- 
have contentedly taken, 

^^^each worse than other; 
without enquiries whence they have received it. Yet they knew, 
or might know, that it has no authority. The original copy reads : 

each elder vtorses 
The last deed is certainly not the oldest, but Shakspeare callft 
the deed of an elder man an elder deed, yohnson. 

^—^each elder wtrser\ i. e. where corruptions are, they grow 
with years, and the oldest sinner is the greatest. You, Gods, per- 
mit some to proceed in' iniquity, and the older such are, the more 
their crime. Tdlet. 

I believe our author must answer for this inaccuracy, and that 
he inadvertently considered the latter evil deed as the elder; hav- 
ing probably some general notioaUn his mind of a quantity of evil,, 
commencing with our first parents, and gradually accumulating. 
in process of time by a repetition of crimes. MaUne. 

3 And maie tkem dread it to the doer's thrift.'] The divinity 
schools have not furnished juster observations on the conduct of 
Providence, than Posthumus gives us here in his private reflec-- 
tions. You gods, says he^act in a diilerent manner with your dif- 
ferent creatures : 

** You snatch some hence for littlb faults ; that *l love, 

*• To have them fall no more: — /* 
Others, says our poet, you permit to live on, t»>moltipljr aad la- 
•rease in crimes :. ^e^ 
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But Imogen is your own : Do your best wills, 

And make me biess'd to obey 1* — 1 am brought hither 

** And make them dread it, to the doer's thrift." 
Here is a relative without an antecedent substantive ; which is a 
breach of grammar. We must certainly read: 

Ana make them dreaded, to the doer^s thrift. 
I. e. others you pernrat to aggravate one crime with more; which 
enormities not onlj make them revered and dreaded, but turn in 
other kinds to their advantage. Dignity, respect, and profit, ac- 
crue to them from crimes committed witR impunity. Theobald* 
This emendation is followed by Sir T. Hanmer. Dr. Warbur- 
ton reads, I know not whether by the printer's negligence : 

And make them dread, to the doer''a thrift. 
There seems to be no very satisfactory sense yet offered. I read, 
but with hesitation, — 

And make them deeded, to the doer*4 thrift. 
The word deeded I know not indeed where to find; but Shakspeare 
has, in another sense, undeeded in Macbeth: 
«< , ' ■ my sword 

•* I sheath again undeeded,^* 
I will try again, and read thus: 
— other* you permit 
To second ills nvith ills, each other Vforsct 
And make them trade it, to the doer^s thrift. 
Trade and thrift correspond. Our author plays with trade^ as it 
sigpirfies a lucrative vocation, or a frequent practice. So l aabeUl 
says : • 

*< Thy sin's, not accidental, but a traded ^huan. 
However ungrammatical, I believe the old reading is the Ir^e 
one. To make them dread i<,is to make them persewre in the com- 
^nission ^ dreadful actions. 'Dr. Johnson has observed on a pat- 
sage in Hamlet, that Pope and Rowe have not refused tlus mode 
of speaking:—" To sinner it, or saint i>,*'— and **tQcqjf it.'' 

Steenent' 
There is a meaning to be extracted from these words as they 
now stand, and in my opinion not a bad one :— <* Some you snatch 
irom hence for little faults ; others you suffer to heap ills <m ills, 
and afterwards make them dread their having done so, to the 
eternal welfare of the doers." 

The whole speech is in a religious strain.— TArj/j signifies a 
state of prosperity. It is not the commission of the crimes that iji 
supposed to be for the doer's thrift, but his dreading them after* 
ward^, and of course repenting, which ensures his salvation.— 
The same sentiment occurs in The False One, though not so seri- 
ously introduced, where the Soldier, speaking of the contrition 
of Septimius, who murdered Pompey, says, " he was happy he 
was a rascal, to come to this." M. Mason. 
4 Do your best vtills. 

And make tne ble^s^d to obey !'] Sotbeco{»e0. It was more ki 
the manner of our author to have written : 
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Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 

Against my lady's kingdom : 'Tis enough 

That, Britain, I have kill'd thy mistress ; peace ! 

I *11 give no wound to thee. Therefore, good heavens. 

Hear patiently my purpose : I '11 disrobe me 

Of these Italian weeds, and suit myself 

As does a Briton peasant : so I '11 fight 

Against the part I come with ; so I '11 die 

For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 

Is, every breath, a death : and thus, unknown. 

Pitied nor hated, to the face of peril 

Myself I '11 dedicate. Let me make men know 

More valour in me, than my habits show. 

Gods, put the strength o' the Leonati in me ! 

To shame the guise o' the world, I will begin 

The fashion, less without, and more within. [-fixiV. 

SCENE II. 

The same. 

Enter at one Side^ Lucius, Iachimo, and the Roman 
jirmy ; at the other Side, the British Army ; Leona- 
Tus PosTHUMUS^//owf»^ iV, like a floor Soldier, They 
march (fver^ and go out, Alarums. Then enter again m 
Skirmish^ Iachimo and Posthumus: hevanquiaheth 
and disarmeth Iachimo, and then leaves him, 

lach. The heaviness and guilt within my bosom 
Takes off my manhood : I have belied a lady, 
The princess of this country, and the air on 't 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carl,* 

— Do your bless'd wiY/*, 
And make me bles**d t* obey, / Johnson . 
i "^-^thi^ carl,] Carl or churl is a clown or husbandman. Ritton, 
Verstegan says ceorle^ now written churle, was anciently under- 
stood for a sturdy fellotu . J^eed. 

Carle is used by our old writers in opposition to a gentleman. 
See the poem of yokn the Reenx. Percy. 

Carlot is a word of the same signification, and occurs in our ^u* 
thor's As you Like it. Again, in an ancient Interlude^ or Morality^ 
printed by Hastell, without title or date : 

" A carlyt sonne, brought up of nought." 
The thought seems to have been imitated in Phitaster.' 
*' The gods take part against me ; could this ^oor 
" Have hejd me thus else?" Steeeens, 
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A very drudge of nature's, have subdu'd me. 

In my profession ? Knighthoods and honours, borne 

As I wear mine, are titles but of scorn. 

If that thy gentiy, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 

Is, that we scarce are men, and you are gods. [^£jn(. 

The Battle continues; the Britons ^y; Cymbeline i« 
taken: then enter^ to his rescue^ Belarius, Guide- 
Rius, and Arviragus. 

Bel, Stand, standi We have the advantage of the 
ground ; 
The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 
The villainy of our fears, 

Gui, Arv, Stand, stand, and fight! 

Enter Posthumus, and seconds the Britons: They res-^ 
cue Cymbeline, and exeunt^ Then^ enter Luciust 
Iachiho, ancf Imogen^. 

Luc, Away, boy, from the troops, and save thyself:- 
For friends kill friends, and the disorder 's such 
As war were hood-wink'd. 

lach, 'Tis their fresh supplies. 

Luc, It is a day turn'd strangely : Or betimes 
Let *s re-enforce, or fly. \^Exeunt^ 

SCENE m. 

Aiiotlier Part of the Field, 
Enter Posthumus and a British Lord'. 

Lord, Cam'st thou from where they made the stand"? 

Post, I did: 

Though you, it seems, come from the fiiei^. 

Lord, I did. 

Post. No blame be to you, sir ; for all was lost. 
But that the heavens fought :* The king himself 
Of his wings destitute, ^ the army broken, 

^But that the heaioena Jiought:\SOf in ^udgeii v. 20^* ''Tbey 
fought from heaven; the stars in their courses fought against Si- 
«ttra." Stcevent,- 

7 Th€ king himtelf 

O/Ym wings destitute,] ** The Danes rushed forth with such 
violence upon their adversaries^ that first tho right» and then after 
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And but the backs of Biitons seen, all flying 
Through a strait lane ; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling the tongue with slaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do 't, struck down 
Some mortally, some slightly touch'd, some falling 
Merely through fear ; that the strait pass was damm'd 
With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd shame. 

Lord. Where was this lane ? 

Post, Close by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd with 
turf;» 
Which gave advantage to an ancient soldier, — 
An honest one, I warrant ; who deserv'd 
So long a breeding, as his white beard came to. 
In doing this for his country ; — athwart the lane, 
He, with two striplings, (lads more like to run 
The country base,* than to commit such slaughter; 
With faces fit for masks, or rather fairer 
Than those for preservation cas'd, or shame,)* 
Made good the passage ; cry'd to those that fled, 
Our Britain's harts die flyings not our men : 

the left wing of the Scots, was constreined to retire and flee back. 
— -HAisbeholdingtAe king, with the most part of the nobles, fight- 
ing with great vaUancie in the middle ward, now destitute of tine 
vaingty^ &c. Holinshed. See the next note. Malone. 

• Close by the battle, &c.] The stopping of the Roman army by 
three persons, is an allusion to the story of the Hays, as related 
by Holinshed in his history of Scotland, p. 155 : " There was 
neere to the place of the battell, a long lane fensed on the sides 
with ditches and walles made of torfe, through the which the 
Scots which fled were beaten downe by the enemies on heapes. 

*' Here Haie with his sonnes supposing they might best stale 
the flight, placed themselves overthwart the lane, beat them 
backe whom they meet fleeing, and spared neither friend nor fo ; 
but downe they went all such as came within their reach, where- 
with divers bardie personages cried unto their fellowes to retume 
backe unto the battell," &c. 

It appears from Peck's Nev) Memoirs, &c. Article 88, that Mil- 
ton intended to have written a play on this subject. Jkfusgrave. 

9 The country base,] i. e. a rustick game csWed prison-bars, yuU 
garly prison-base. So, in the tragedy of Hoffman, 1632: 
" — I *ll run a little course 
" At base, or barley-brake — — .»' Steev&u* 

* '""^for pretervation or shame,)] Sham^e for modesty. 

Warburton. 
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Todarkneaajleet^ souls thatjly backwards I Stand; 
Or we are Romans, and will give you that 
Like beastsy which you shun beastly ; and may savcy 
But to look back in frown : stand, stand. — These three^ 
Three thousand confident, in act as many, 
(For three performers are the file, when all 
The rest do nothing,) with this word, stand, stand, 
Accommodated by ihe place, more charming, 
With their own nobleness, (which could have tum'd 
A distaff to a lance) gilded pale looks, 
Part, shame, part, spirit renew'd ; that some, tum'd cow- 
ard 
But by example (O, a sin in war, 
Damn'a in the first beginners!) 'gan to look 
The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o' the hunters. Then began 
A stop i' the chaser, a retire ; anon, 
A rout, confusion thick z Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they stoop'd eagles ; slaves, 
The strides they victors made;* And now our cowards, 
(Like fragments in hard voyages) became 
The 4ife o' the need ;* having found the back-door open 
Of the unguarded hearts. Heavens, how they wound ! 
Some, slain before ; some, dying ; some, their friends 
O'er-borne i* the former wave : ten, chacM by one. 
Are now each one the slaughter-man of twenty: 
Those, that would die or ere resist, are grown 
The mortal bugs* o' the field. 



* ——they victory made.-l The old copy has — the victors &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. Mahne. 

* became 

The life o*the needi] i- e. that have become the life, &c. Shak- 
speare should have written become t but there is, I believe, no cor- 
ruption. In his 134tli Sonnet, he perhaps again uses came as a 
participle : 

«* The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
*' Thou usurer, that put'st forth all to use, 
" And sue a Iriend, came debtor for thy sake.** 
Became^ however, in the text may be a verb. If this was in- 
tended, the parenthesis should be removed. Malone. 

* — — bugs — ] Terrors, yohnson. 

So, in The First Part of Jeronimo, 1605: 

« Where nought but furies, bugs^ and tortures dwell." 
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Lord. This was strange chance t 

A narrow lane ! an old man, and two boys I 

Post, Nay, do not wonder at it :' You are made 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, 
Than to work any. Will you rhyme upon % 
And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one : 
Two boys^ an old man. twice a boy^ a lanej 
Freaero^d the Britons^ was the Romans* bane. 

Lord. Nay, be not angry, sir. 

Post, 'Lack, to what end ? 

Who dares not stand his foe, I '11 be his friend : 
For if he '11 do, as he is made to do, 
I know, he '11 quickly fly my friendship too. 
You have put me into rhyme. 

Lord, Farewel ; you arc angry. rExit. 

Post. Still going? — This is a lordl* O noble misery! 
To be i* the field, and ask, what news, of me ! 
To-day, how many would have given their honours 
To have saved their carcasses ? took heel to do 't, 
And yet died too? I, in mine own woe charm'd,"' 



Agpain, in The Battle of Alcazar, 1594: 
*< Is Amurath Bassa such a bug, 

*« That he is mark*d to do this dotighty deed ?" Steepens. 
See Vol. II, p. 153, n. 9. Malone. 

* Nay, do ma ivonder at it:'] Posthumus first bids him not won* 
Aer, then tells him in another mode of reproach, that wonder is 
all that be was made for. ^ohruon. 

« TA/* is a lord.''] Read :— TA/V a lord! JRiuon- 

f /, in mine own woe charmed,'] Alluding to the common 

superstition of charms being powerful enough to keep men un- 
hurt in battle. It was derived from our Saxon ancestors, and so 
is common to us with the Germans, who are above all other peo- 
pie given to this superstition: which made Erasmus, where, in 
bis Maria Encomium,, he gives to each nation its proper charac- 
teristick, say, " Gerniani corporum proceritate & magiae cog^i- 
tione sibi placent." And Prior, in his Alm,a.' 

*' North Britons hence have second sight ; 

" And Oermans free from, gun-shot fight ^* Warburton . 
• See Vol. X, p 408, n. 3 So, in Drayton's Nymphidia: 

•* Their seconds minister an oath 

" Which was indifferent to them both, 

*' That, on their nightly faith and troth, 
" No m>agick them supplied ; 

*• And sought them that they had no charms 
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Ceuld Dot find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him, where he struck: Being an uglj monster, 

'Tis strange, he hides him in fresh cups, soft beds, 

Sweet words ; or hath more ministers than we 

That draw his knives i' the war..— Well, I will find him : 

For, being now a £avourer to the Roman,' 

No more a Briton, I have resum'd again 

The part I came in : Fight I will no more, 

But jrield me to the veriest hind, that shall 

Once touch my shoulder. Great the slaughter is 

Here made by the Roman ; great the answer be» 

Britons must take : For me, my ransome 's death ; 

On either side I come to spend my breath ; 

Which neither here I *11 keep, nor bear again, 

But end it by some means for Imogen. 

^ Enter Two British Cafttains^ and Soldiers, 

1 Cafi, Great Jupiter be prais'd! Lucius is taken: 
*Tis thought, the old man and bis sons were angels. 

2 Caft. There was a fourth man, in a silly hafait,^ 
That gave the affront with them.* 

1 Cafi. So *tis reported : 

But none of them can be founds— Stand I^ who is there ? 

** Wherewith to wo^ each other'g harms, 
*' But come with simple open arms 
«« To have their causes tried.*' 
Again, in Chapman's version of the tenth Book of Homer'« 
Odyttey: 

** Enter her roof; for ihou 'rt to all proof chamCd 
*' Against the ill da> ." Steevent. 
s '^'-^fawurer to the Roman,] The editions before Sir Thomas 
Hanmer's, for Roman read Briton g and Dr. Warburton reads Bri- 
ton stilL yohiuon, 

9 ,^^^ great the answer Ar — ] Jnewer, as once in this before, is 
retaliation, yohnton, 

1 — — a silly habit,'] Silly is simple or ruttici. So, in King Lear^ 

** — twenty silly ducking observants — ." Steevene, 

So, in the novel of Boccace, on which this play is formed: 

*• The servant, who had no great good will to kill her, very easily 

grew pitiful!, took oif her upper garment, and gave her a poore 

f&gged doublet, a eilly chapperone,*' &c. The Decameron, 1630. 

MaUme, 
s That gave the affront viith rAem.] That is, that tamed their 
faces to the enemy. Johnson. 

To affront, Minsheu explaunsthus in his Dictionary, 1617: **To 
come uce to face. v. Encounter.** Affrontare, ItaL Jf alone. 
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JPoet, A Roman ; 
Who had not now been dropping here, if seconds 
Had answer'd him. 

2 Ca/i. Lay hands on him; a dog! 
A leg of Rome shall not return to tell 

What crows have peck*d them here : He brags his ser- 
vice 
^s if he were of note : bring him to the king. 

Rnter Cymbeline,* attended; Belarius, Guiderius, 
Arviragus, Pisanio, and Roman Cuptivea, The Cap- 
tains present Posthumus to Cymbeline, ivho delivers 
/u7n over to a Gaoler : afier ivhich^ all go out, 

SCENE IV. 

A Prison, 

Enter Posthumus, and T^voo Gaolers. 

1 GaoL You shall not now be stolen,^ you have locks 
upon you ; 
So graze, as you find pasture. 

3 GaoL Ay, or a stomach. 

^Jixeunt Gaolers. 
Post. Most welcome, bondage ! for thou art a way, 
I think, to liberty : Yet am I better 
Than one that 's sick o' the gout ; since he had rather 
Groan so in perpetuity, than be cur'd 
By the sure physician, death ; who is the key 
To unbar these locks. My conscience ! thou art fetter'd 
More than my shanks, and wrists: You good gods, give me 
The penitent instrument, to pick that bolt. 



3 — Stand/"] I would willingly, for the sake of metre, emit 
this useless word, and read the whole passage thus: 
But none of them can iw found. -^Who *s there? 

Post. A Roniani — . Stee*oena. 

* Enter Cymbeline, Ijfc.'] This is the only instance in these plays 
of the business of the scene being entirely performed in dumb 
show. The direction must have proceeded from the players, as it 
is perfectly unnecessary, and our author has elsewhere [in HaniU 
expressed his contempt of such mummery. Hitson. 

s Ton shall not «oto 6e ttolen,"] The wit of the Gaolor alludes to 
the custom of putting a lock on a liorse's le|^ when he U turned 
to pasture. Johnson. 

VOL. XVI. P 
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Then, free for ever! Is 't enough, I am sony? 

So children temporal fathers do appease ; 

Gods are more full of mercy. Must I repent ? 

I cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Desir'd, more than constraint: to satisfy, 

If of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 

No stricter render of me, tlian my all.* 

I know, you are more clement than vile men, ' 

Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

A sixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 

On their abatement; that 's not my desire: 

For Imogen's dear life, take mine ; and though 

'Tis not so dear, yet 'tis a life; you coin'd it: 

'Tw^ecn man and man, they weigh not every stamp; 

Though light, take pieces for their figure's sake ; 

You rather mine, being yours: And" so, great powers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life. 

And cancel these cold bonds.^ O Imogen I 

I '11 speak to thee in silence. {_ffe slee/is. 



6 ' to satisfy t 

If of tny freedom 'tis the main part, take 

No stricter render of me, than my all."] Posthumus questions 
whether contrition be sufficient atonement for guilt. Then, to sa- 
tisfy the ofifended gods, he desires them to take no more than his 
present all, that is, his life, if it is the m^in part, the chief point, 
or principal condition of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from 
future punishment. This interpretation appears to be warranted , 
by the former part of the speech. Sir T. Hanmer reads : 
I doff m,y freedom, — •. Steeveru. 
I believe Posthumus means to say, " Since for my crimes I 
have been deprived of my freedom, and since life itself is more va- 
luable than freedom, let the gods take my life, and by this let hea- 
ven be appeased, how small soever the atonement may be." I sus- 
pect, however, that a line has been lost, after the word satisfy* If 
the text be right, to satisfy means, by noay of satisfaction* Malone. 

T cold bonds."] This equivocal use of bonds is anotlicr in- 
stance of our author's infelicity in pathetick speeches. Johnson. 
An allusion to the same legal instrument has more than once 
debased the imagery of Shakspeare. So, in Macbeth.* 
*' Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
** That keeps me pale ,** Steevent, 
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Solemn muaick,* Enter, as in an afifiarition, Sicilius Leo- 
natus, father to Posthumus, an old man, attired like a 
v^arrior ; leading in his hand an ancient matron^ his wifey 
and mother to Posthumus, with musick before them. 
Then^ after other muoicky follow the two young Leo- 
nati, brothers to Posthumus, with wounds as they died 
in the wars. They circle Posthumus round, as he lies 
sleeping, 

Sici. No more, thou thunder-master, show 
Thy spite on mortal flies : 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chicle, 
That thy adulteries 

Rates, and revenges. 

Hath my poor boy done aught but well, 

Whose face I never saw? 
I died, whilst in the womb he stay'd 

Attending Nature's law. 

• Solemn munck. &c.] Here follow a visionfti masque, and a pro- 
phesy, which interrupt the fable without the least necessity, and 
unmeasurably lengthen this Act I think it plainly foisted in af- 
terwards for mere show, and apparently not of Shakspeare. 

Pope, . 

Every reader must be of the same opinion. The subsequent 
narratives of Posthumus, which render this masque, &c. unne- 
cessary, (or perhaps the scenical directions supplied by the poet 
himself) seem to have excited some manager of a theatre to dis- 
grace the play by the present metricarmterpolation. Shakspeare, 
who has conducted his fifth Act with such matchless skill, could 
never have designed the vision to be twice described by Posthu- 
mus, had this contemptible nonsense been previously delivered on 
the stage. The following passage from Dr. Farmer's Essay will 
show that it was no unusual thing for the players to indulge them- 
selves in making additions equally unjustifiable: — "We have a 
sufficient instance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old 
pamphlet by Nash, called Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayse of the Red 
Herring, 4to. 1599, where he assures us, that in a play of his call- 
ed The Isle of Dogs, foure Acts, without his consent, or the least 
guess of his drift or scope, were supplied by the players." 

Steevens, 

One would think that, Shakspeare's style being too refined for 
his audiences, the managers had employed some playwright of the 
old school to regale them with a touch of" King Cambyses' vein." 
The margin would be too honourable a place for so impertinent an < 
interpolation. Sitson. 
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Whose father then (as men report, 

Thou orphans' father art,) 
Thou should' St have been, and shielded him 

From this earth-vexing smart. 

Moth, Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes; 
That from me was Posthiimus ript,*^ 
Came crying 'mongst his foes, 
A tiling of pity I 
Sici, Great nature, like his ancestry, 
Moulded the stuff so fair, 
That he deserv'd the praise o' the world. 
As great Sicilius' heir. 

I Bro, When once he was mature for man^ 
In Britain where was he 
That could stand up his parallel ; 

Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that best 
Could deem his dignity I 
Moth. With marriage wherefore was he mock'd,*^ 
To be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonati' seat and cast 
From her his dearest one. 
Sweet Imogen? 
SicL Why did you suffer lachimo. 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler he^rt and brain 

With needless jealousy; 
And to become the geek* and scorn 
O' the other's villainy ? 

^ That from me wflj Posthumus rifit,"] Perhaps we should read: 
That frcnn my womb Posthum.u8 ript, 
Came crying *m,ongst his Joes, yohnaon. 
This circumstance is met with in The Devil's Charter^ 1607. 
The play of Cymbeline did not appear in print till 1623 : 
*« What would'st thou run again into my womb? 
*• If thou wert there, thou should'st be Potthurmu^ 
" And ript out of my sides," &c. Steeveiu, 

1 With marriage therefore nxas he mock'd,] The same phrase oc- 
curs in Measure for Measure : 

** I hope you will not moci me with a husband*' Stcewnt, 

2 And to become the geek—] And permit Potthumus to become 
the geek, &c. Malone. 
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2 Bro. For this, from stiller seats we came, 

Our parents, and us twain. 
That, striking in our country's causey 

Fell bravely, and were slain ; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius'* right, 

With honour to maintain. 

1 Bro. Like hardiment Posthumus hath 

To Cymbeline performed: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hast thou thus adjourned 
The graces for his merits dye ; 

Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sici, Thy chrystal window ope; look out;; 

No longer exercise, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harsh 

And potent injuries : 
Moth. Since, Jupiter, our son is good, 

Take off his miseries. 

Sici. Peep through thy marble mansion ; help 1 - 
Or we poor ghosts will cry 
To the shining synod of the rest. 
Against thy deity. 

2 Bro. Help, Jupiter ; or we appeal, 
And from thy justice fly. 

Jupiter descends^ in Thunder and Lightnings sitting u/i-- 
on an JEagle : he throws a Thunder-bolt. The Ghosts . 
fall on their Knees. . 

A geek is a fool. Stenens* 

3 Temntiu^ — ] See p. 8, n. 7. Sieevens. 

4 yupHer detcends — ] It appears from Acdattu*, a comedy bjr 
T. Palsgrave, cha[dain to King Henry VIII, bl. 1. 1540, that the • 
descent of deities was common to our stage in its earliest state: 
<* Of whyche the lyke thyng is used to be shewed now a Jays in . 
stage-plaies, when some Gid or some Saynt is made to appere * 
forth of a cloude, and succoureth the parties which seemed to be - 
towardes some great danger, through the Soudan's crueltie." The 
author, for fear this description should not be supposed to extend - 
itself to our theatres, adds in a marginal note, " the lyke maoer.* 
used nowe at our days in stage playes^** Steevens.. 
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Jufi, No more, you petty spiiits of region low, 

Offend our hearing ; hush 1 — How dare you ghosts. 
Accuse the thunderer, whose bolt you knoW) 

Sky -planted, batters all rebelling coasts? 
Poor shadows of Elysium, hence ; and rest 

Upon your never- withering banks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents opprest; 

No care of yours it is; you know, 'tis ours. 
Whom best I love, I cross; to make my gift, 

The more delay'd, delighted.* Be content; 
Your low-laid son our godhead will uplift; 

His comforts thrive, his trials well are spent. 
Our Jovial star reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married. — Rise, and fade! — 
He shall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his aiflictiop made. 
This tablet lay upon his breast; wherein 

Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine ; 
And so, away : no further with your din 

Express impatience, lest you slir up mine — 

Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline.* \Aice7ids, 

Sici, He came in thunder; his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell :^ the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us:^ his ascension is 

• The more delay* J, delighted.] That is, the more delightful for. 
being delayed. — it is scarcely necessary to obsei've, in this play 
and in JIainiet, tliat Shakspeare uses indiscriminately the active 
and passive participles. M. Mason. 

Delighted is here either used for delighted in, or for delighting. 
So, ill Othello: 

" If virtue no delighted beauty lack —— .'• Malone. 

Though it be hardly worth while to waste a conjecture on the 
wretched stuff before us, perhaps the author of it, instead of de- 
lighted wrote dilated, i. e. expanded, rendered more copious. 
This participle occurs in King Henry F, and the verb in Othello. 

Steevene. 

'^^ my palace crystalline. 1 Milton has transplanted this idea 
into his verses In Obituin Pnesulis Eiiensis.- 

** Ventum est Ol> mpi et regium ehrystaUinam.** Steevent* 

^ Ne came in thunder,* his celestial breath 
Was sulphurous to smell .'1 A passage like this one may suppose 
to buve been ridiculed by Ben Jonson, when in Every Man in his 
Humour he puts the following strain of poetry into the mouth of 
J.ujktice Clement : 
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More sweet than our bless'd fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing,' and cloys his beak,^ 
As when his god is pleas'd. 

ML Thanks, Jupiter! 

Sid. The marble pavement closes,* he is enter'd 
His radiant roof: — Away ! and, to be blest. 
Let us with care perform his great behest. [_G hosts vanish. 

Post, [waking^ Sleep, thou hast been a grandsire, and 
begot 
A father to me : and thou hast created 



> testify. 



" How Saturn silting in an ebon cload, 
«• Disrob'd his podex white as ivory, 

** And through the welkin thunder'd al{ aloud.'* 
If, however, the dates of Jonson's play and Chapman's transla- 
tion of the elevei^th Book of Homer's Iliad, are at all reconcile- 
able, one might be tempted to regard the passage last quoted as 
a ridicule on the following : 

•• — — - on a sable cloud 

*« (To bring them furious to the field) sat thundring out 
aloud.'* Fol. edit. p. 143. Steewma. 

• — ^o foot us:"] i. e. to grasp us in his pounces. So, Herbert: 
*• And till they, foot and clutch their prey." Stecvens. 

9 Prunes the immortal viingy] A bird is said to jp^une himself 
when he clears his feathers from superfluities. So, in Drayton's 
Polyolbiont Song I : 

" Some sitting on the beach, to /»rM«e their painted breasts.*' 
See Vol. IV, p. 87, n.^6; and Vol. VII, p. 153, n. 2. Steevens. 

1 ..^1. cloys his beak^"] Perhaps we should read : 

— claws his beak. Tyrwhitt. 
A cley is the same with a claw in old language. Farmer. 
So, in Gower, De Confessione Amantist Lib. IV, foL 69: 
" And as a catte would ete fishes 
" Without wetynge of his dees.** 
Again, in Ben Jonson's Underwoods: 
<« _ from the seize 

** Of vulture death and those relentless cleys.^ 
Barrett, in his Ahearie, 1580, speaks " of a disease in catteU 
betwixt the dees of their feete." And in The Book of HoGiking^ 
&c. bl. 1. no date, under the article Pounces, it is said, *« The clei^ 
within the fote ye shall call aright her pounces." To clavj their 
beaks, is an accustomed action with hawks and eagles. Steevens. 

% The marble pavement closes,"] So, in T. Hey wood's Troia JSri* 
tknnica, Cant, xii, st. 77, 1609: 

«* A general shout is given, 

«* And strikes against the marble floors ofhctivai** M. WfUte, 
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A mother, and two brothers : But (O scorn !) 

Gone ! they went hence so soon as they were bom. 

And so I am awake. — Poor wretches that depend 

On greatness' favour, dream as I have done ; 

Wake, and find nothing.— But, alas, I swerve : , 

Many dream not to find, neither deserve, 

And yet are steep' d in favours ; so am I, 

That have this golden chance, and know not why. 

What fairies haunt this ground ? A book? O, rare one ! 

Be not, as is our fangled world, a garment 

Nobler than that it covers : let thy effects 

So follow, to be most unlike our courtiers, ' 

As good as promise. 

[Reads] When as a Hon* a whelfi ahall^ to himself unknowny 
without seeking find^ and be embraced by a fiiece of 
tender air ; and when from a stately cedar shall be 
lopfied branches^ which^ being dead many years^ shall 
after revive^ be jointed to the old stocky and freshly 
grow; then shall Posthumus end his miseries^ Britain. 
be fortunate^ and flourish in fieace and filenty, 

'Tis still a dream ; or else such stuff as madmen 

Tongue, and brain not:^ either both, or nothing:. 

Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 

As sense cannot untie.* Be what it is. 

The action of ray life is like it, which 

I '11 keep, if but for sympathy. 

Bc'-enter Gaolers* 
Gaol. Come, sir, are you ready for death?: 
Post. Over-roasted rather : ready long ago. 
GaoL Hanging is the word, sir ; if you be ready forr 

that, you are well cooked. 

3 Tongue, and brain not:"] To perfect the line we may read: 
Do tongue, and brain not.- '~^. Steevent. 

'< 'Tj* still a dream,* or else suck stujf as madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either both, or nothing: 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 

As sense cannot untie.'] The meaning, which is too thin to be 
easily caught, I take to be this : This is a dream or mildness, or 
both, — or nothing, — but vohether it be a speech vfithout conscieusnesSf 
as in a dream, or a speech unintelligible, as in madness, be it as it 
i9j it is Hie my course of life. We might perhaps read: 
Whether bcth^ or nothing, — •. Johnson, 
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Post, Soj if I prove a good repast to the spectators, 
the dish pays the shot. 

GaoL A heavy reckoning for you, sir : But the comfort 
is, you shall be called to no more payments, fear no 
more tavern bills ; which are often the sadness of part- 
ing, as the procuring of mirth : you come in faint for 
want of meat, depart reeling with too much drink ; sor- 
ry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are 
paid too much;* purse and brain both empty: the brain 
the heavier for being too light, the purse too light, being 
drawn of heaviness :* O I of this contradiction you shall 
now be quiet.^ — O the charity of a penny cord ! it sums 
up thousands in a thrice : you have no true* debitor and 
creditor 8 but it; of what 's past, is, and to come, the dis- 
charge : — Your neck, sir, is pen, book, and counters ; so 
the acquittance follows. 

Post, I am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

GaoL Indeed, sir, he that sleeps feels not the tooth-ach: 
But a man that were to sleep your sleep, and a hang- 
man to help him to bed, I think, he would change places 
with his officer : for, look you, sir, you know not which 
way you shall go. 

Post. Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 

Gaol. Your death has eyes in 's head then ; I have not 



* ■ sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are 
paid too much ;] i. e. sorry that, you have paid too much out of your 
pocket, and sorry that you are paid* op subdued, too much by the 

liquor. So, FalstafF: ** seven of the eleven I paid,*' Ag^in, 

in the fifth scene of the fourth Act of The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor. Steevens. 

The word has already occurred in this sense, in a former scene : 
'* And though he came our enemy, remember 
'* He w&a paid for that." Malone. 

t^^^^^heing drawn of heaviness/] Dratvn is em^bovselled, exente- 
rated.~^So, in common language a fowl is said to be dravsn, when 
its intestines are taken out. Steevens. 

7 ^.^^mqf this contradiction you shall novi be quit."] Thus, in Mea- 
sure for Measure: 

«* Death, 

« That makes these odds all even." Steevens, 

8 _- debitor and creditor — ] Fop an accounting booh Johnson. 
So, in Othello.' 

** By debitor and creditor, this cwnfer-caster ;'* — -. 

Steevgns, 
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9een him so pictured: you must either be directed by 
some that take upon them to know ; or take upon your- 
self that, which I am sure you do not know ; or jump 
the after-enquiry on your own peril: and how you shall 
speed in your journey's end, I think, you '11 never return 
to tell one. 

^ Foat. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want eyes, to 
direct them the way I am going, but such as wink, and 
will not use them. 

Gaol, What infinite mock is this, that a man should 
have the best use of eyes, to see the way of blindness I 
I am sure, hanging 's the way of winking. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Meaa, Knock off his manacles; bring your prisoner 
to the king. 

Post, Thou bringest good news;— I am called to be 
made free. 

CkioL 1 *11 be hanged then. 

Poat, Thou shalt be then freer than a gaoler ; no bolts 
for the dead. [^Kxeunt Post, and Mess. 

Gaol. Unless a man would marry a gallows, and be* 
get young gibbets, I never saw one so prone.* Yet, on 
my conscience, there are verier knaves desire to Kve, 
^for all he be a Roman : and there be some of them too^ 
that die against their wills ; so should I, if I were one. 
I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good ; 
O, there were desolation of gaolers, and gallowses ! I 
speak against my present profit; but my wish hath a 
preferment in 't. [£j?i7. 

9 ,,^^^jufnp the after-enquiry '^'y That is, venture at it without 
thought. So, Macbeth,* 

'* We 'd jump the life to come.*' yohnton. 
To jump is to hazard. So, in the passage quoted from Macbeth 
by Dr. Johnson. Again, in Coriolanus: 

" To jump a body with a dangerous physick — -." 

Malone. 
1 _ I never »a%» one so prone. "l i. e. forward. In this sense the 
word is used in Wilfride Holme's poem, entitled The Fall andeuil 
Succew of Hebellion, &c. 1537 : 

*' Thus lay they in Doncaster, with curtol and serpentine, 
*' With bombard ahd basilisk, with men prone and vigorus." 
Again, in Sir A. Gorges' translation of the sixth Bookof Lucan : 
*' — • Tbessalian fierie steeds 
if ^or use of war so prone and fit." Steevent, 
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SCENE V.» 
Cymbeline*s Tenu 

Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arvira- 
Gus, PiSANio, Lords, Officers^ and Attendants, 
Cym. Stand by ray side, you, whom the gods have made 
Preservers of my throne. Woe is my heart, 
That the poor soldier, that so.richly fought. 
Whose rags sham'd gilded arms, whose naked breast 
Stepp'd before targe of proof, cannot be found : 
He shall be happy that can find him, if 
Our grace can make him so. 

JBel, I never saw 

Such noble fury in so poor a thing ; 
Such precious deeds in one that promised nought 
But beggary and poor looks. ^ 

Cym. No tidings of him? 

Pis, He hath been search'd among the dead and living, 
But no trace of him. 

Cym, To my grief, I am 

The heir of his reward; which 1 will fidd 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of Britain, 

[7^0 Bel. Gui. and Arv. 
By whom, I grant, she lives : 'Tis now the time 
To ask of whence you are : — report it. 

Bel, ' Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen : 
Further to boast, were neither true nor modest, 

« Scent r.] Let those who talk so confidently about the skill of 
Shakspeare's contemporary, Jonson, point out the conclusion of 
any one of his plays which is wrought with more artifice, and yet 
a less deg^ree of dramatick violence than this. In the scene be- 
fore us, all the surviving characters are assembled ; and at the 
expence of whatever incongruity the former events may have 
been produced, perhaps little can be discovered on this occasion 
to offend the most scrupulous advocate for regularity : and, I 
think, as little is found wanting to satisfy the spectator by a catas- 
trophe which is intricate without confusion, and not more rich in 
ornament than in nature. Stee^oens, 

3 ■ one that protnU^d nought 
But beggary and poor looit."] To promise nothing but poor /oo/f«, 
may be, to give no promise otcourageous behaviour, yohnson* 
So, in King Richard II: 

'* To look so poorly f and to speak so fiiir." Steevent. 
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Unless I add, we are honest. 

Cym, Bow your knees : 

Arise, my knights o* the battle ;* I create you 
Champions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

Enter Cornelius and Ladies. 
There *s business in these faces :— Why so sadly 
Greet you our victory ? you look like Romans, 
And not o' the court of Britain. 

Cor, Hail, great king ! 

To sour your happiness, I must report 
The queen is dead. 

Cym. Whom worse than a physician* 

Would this report become ? But I consider, 
By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will seize the doctor too.* — How ended she ? 

Cor, With horror, madly dying, like her life ; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Most cruel to herself. What she confess' d, 
1 will report, so please you : These her women 
Can trip me, if I err ; who, with wet cheeks. 
Were present when she finish'd. 

Cym, Pr'ythee, say. 

Cor, First, she confess'd she never lov'd you ; only 
Affected greatness got by you, not you : 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place ; 
Abhorr'd your person. 

Cym, She alone knew this : 

And, but she spoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 

Cor. Your daughter, whom she bore in hand to love'' 

4 ^...^knighu a* the battle;} Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 164, 
edit. 1615 : ** Philip of France made Arthur Plantageuet inigki 
ef the fielde?^ Steevent. 

« Whom Hoarse than a physician — ] Old copy — Who, Corrected 
in the second folio. Malone. 

6 ^yct death 

Will seize the doctor too'] This observation has been already 
made at the end of the second stanza of the funeral Song, p. 132: 
" The sceptre, learning, physici, must 
** AH follow this, and come to dust." Steevent. 

7 .— bore in hand to love — ] i. e. insidiously taught to depend 
on her love. Suevens. 
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With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight ; whose life, 
But that her flight prevented it, she had 
Ta'en off by poison. 

Cym, O most delicate fiend ! 

Who is 't can read a woman ? — Is there more ? 

Cor, More, sir, and worse. She did confess, she had 
For you a mortal mineral ; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and, ling'ring. 
By inches waste you : In which time she purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kissing, to 
O'ercome you with her show : yes, and in time,' 
(When she had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her* son into the adoption of the crown. 
But failing of her end by his strange absence, 
Grew shameless-desperate ; open'd, in despite 
Of heaven and men, her purposes ; repented 
The evils she hatch*d were not effected ; so, 
Despairing, died. 

Cym. Heard you all this, her women ? 

Lady. We did, so please your highness. 

Cym^ Mine eyes^ 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her seeming ; it had been vicious, 
To have mistrusted her : yet, O my daughter I * 

That it was folly in me, thou may'st say. 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all ! 
Enter Lucius, Iachimo, the Soothsayer, and other Ro- 
man Frisonersy guarded; Posthumus behind^ and 
Imogen. 
Thou com'st not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 
The^Britons have raz'd out, though with the loss 
Of many a bold one ; whose kinsmen have made suit, 
That their good souls may be appeas'd with slaughter 
Of you their captives, which ourself have granted : 
So, think of your estate. 

s *-p> yes, and in timei] Thus the second folio. The first, inju- 
riously to the metre, omits— ^m. Steevens. 

• Mine eye» — ] Sir Thomas Hanmer, very adroitly, in my opi-. 
nion, supplies the syllable here wanting to the metre, by reading : 
Yet, nune eye* Slc. Steevens- 
VOL. XVI. Q. 
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Luc, Consider, sir, the chance of war : the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 
We should not, when the blood was cool, have threatened 
Our prisoners with the sword. But smce the gods 
Will have it thus, that notliing but ourlives 
May be call'd ransotne, let it come : sufficeth, 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can suffer : 
Augustus lives to think on 't ; And so much 
For my peculiar care. This one thing only 
I will entreat; My boy, a Briton born, 
I^et him be ransom'd : never master had 
A page so kind, so duteous, diligent. 
So tender over his occasions, true. 
So feat,* so nurse-like : let his virtue join 
With my request, which I *ll make bold, your highness 
Cannot deny ; he hath done no Briton harm, 
Though he have serv'd a Roman : save him, sir, 
And spare no blood beside. 

Cym. I have surely seen him : 

His favour is familial'* to me. — 
Boy, thou hast look'd thyself into my grace. 
And art mine own. — I know not why, nor wherefore, 
To say, live, boy :^ ne*er thank thy master; live : 
And ask of Cymbcline what boon thou wilt. 
Fitting my bounty, and thy state, I *il give it ; 
Yea, though thou do demand a prisoner, 
The noblest ta*en. 

Jmo. I humbly thank your highness. 

Luc, I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad ; 
And yet, I know, thou wilt. 

Imo. No, no; alack. 

There 's other work in hand ; I see a thing 
Bitter to me as death: your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for itself. 

* Sq featf'] So ready; so dexterous in waiting, yohnton. 
See p. 9, n. 1. Malone. 

s Sis favour isfanUiiar^ I am acquainted with his counte* 
nance, yohmon, 

S ■ / knofo not wAy, nor vsherefore^ 
To «ay, Ivoct boy:"] I know not what should induce me to say» 
live, boy. The word nor was inserted by Mr. Rowe. The late 
editions have— /say, &c. Malone, 
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Luc, The boy disdains me, 

He leaves me> scorns me : Briefly die their joys. 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys. — 
Why stands h^ so perplexed ? 

Cym. What would'st thou, boy ? 

I love thee more and more ; think more and more 
What 's best to ask. Know'st him thou look'st on ? speak, 
Wilt have him live ? Is he thy kin l thy friend ? 

Into, He is a Roman ; no more kin to me. 
Than I to your highness ; who, being bom your vassal. 
Am something nearer. 

Cym. Wherefore ey'st him so ? 

Imo. I *11 tell you, sir, in private, if you please 
To give me hearing. 

Cym, Ay, with all my heart. 

And lend my best attention. What 's thy name ? 

Imo, Fidele, sir. 

Cym, Thou art my good youth, my page; 

I '11 be thy master : Walk with me ; speak freely. 

[Cym. and Imo. converse afiart, 

Bel, Is not this boy reviv'd from death ?* 

Arv, One sand another 

Not more resembles: That sweet rosy lad. 
Who died, and was Fidele : — What think you ? 

Gui, The same dead thing alive. 

Bel, Peace, peace ! see further ; he eyes us not ; for- 
bear; 
Creatures may be alike : were *t he, I. am sure 
He would have spoke to us: 

Gui, But we saw him dead. 

Bel, Be silent; let's see further. 

Pis, It is my mistress : [Aside, 

Since she is living, let the time run on. 
To good, or bad. [Cym. and Imo. eome forward, 

Cym, Come, stand thou by our side ; 

Make thy demand aloud.— Sir, \jo Iach.] step you 

forth; 
Give answer to this boy, and do it freely ; 
Or, by our greatness, and the grace of it, 

* — revived from death ?] The words-^om death, which spoil 
the measure, are an undoubted interpolation. From what else 
but death could Imogen^ in the opinion of Belarius, have remnfd? 

Steevent, 
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Which is^ur honour, bitter torture shall 

Winnow the truth from falsehood. — On, speak to him* 

Imo, My boon is, that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 

Post. What 's that to him? [Aside. 

Cym, That diamond upon your finger, say, . 
How came it yours? 

lack. Thou 'It torture me to leave unspoken that 
Which, to be spoke, would torture thee. 

Ojm, How! rae? 

lach. I am glad to be constrained to u4:ter that which* 
Torments me to conceal. By villainy 
I got this ring; 'twas Leonatus* jewel: 
Whom thou didst banish ; and (which more may grieve 

thee, 
As it' doth me,) a nobler sir ne'er liv'd 
'Twixt sky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, my lordf* 

Cym, All that belongs to this. 

Iach> That paragon, thy daughter,— 

For whom my heart drops blood, and my false spirits * 
Quail to remember,^ — Give me -leave ; I faint. 

Cym. My daughter 1 what of her ? Renew thy strength ; 
I hud rather thou should'st live while nature will". 
Than die ere 1 hear more : strive man, and speak. 

lach. Upon a time, (unhappy was the clock 

4 vjhich — ] Mr. Ritson (and I perfectly agree with him) 

is of opinion that this pronoun should be omitted, as in elliptical 
language, on similar occasions, is often known to have been the 
case. How injurious this syllable is to the present measure^ I 
think no reader of judgment can fail to perceive. Steeveru, 

6 Wilt thou hear more, my lord? &c.] The metre will be- 
come perfectly regular if w e read : 

'Twixt sky and ground. Wilt more, my lord? 

Cym. Ml thai 

Belongs to this. 

lach. That paragon, thy dauehtCTi — . 

In elliptical language, such words as — thou heart are frequently 
omitted ; but the players, or transcribers, as in former instances, 
were unsatisfied till the metre was destroyed by the insertion of 
whatever had been purposely left out. Steevens. 

7 Quail to remember,'] To quail is to sink into dejection. The 
word is common to many authors. So, in The Three Ladies <f 
London, 1584 : " She cannot quail me if she come in likeness of 
the great devil.'» See Vol V, p. 38, n. 8 \ and Vol. VUI, p. 293, 
n. 1. Steevens, 
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That struck the hour!) it was in Rome, (accursed 

The mansion where !) 'twas at a feast, (O 'would 

Our viands had been poison'd ! or, at least, 

Those which 1 heav'd to head 1) the good Posthiimus, 

(What should I say ? he was too good, to be 

Where ill men were ; and was the best of all 

Amongst the rar'st of good ones,) sitting sadly^^ 

Hearing us praise our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the swell'd boast 

Of him that best could speak: for feature, laming: 

The shrine of Venus, or siraight-pight Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature;' for condition, 

A shop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for ; besides, that hook of wiving, 

Fairness, which strikes the eye : 

Cym, I stand on fire :* 

Come to the matter. 



« f ar feature, laming 

The shrine of Venus, or straight-pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature;} Feature for proportion of parts,, 
which Mr. Theobald not understanding, would alter to stature.* 
f or feature, laming 

The shrine of Venus, or straight'pight Minerva, 

Postures beyond brief nature/ — 
i. e. the ancient statues of Venus and Minerva, which exceeded, ^ 
in beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the \vov}l of brief ' 
nature; i. e. of hasty, unelaborate nature. He gives the same 
character of the beauty of the antique in Antony and Cleopatra.' 

" O'er picturing that Venus where we see 

** The fancy outviori nature.** 
TX appears, from a number of such passages as these, that our au-- 
thor was not ignorant of the fine arts. Warburton. 

I cannot help adding, that passages of this kind are but weak ■ 
proofs that our poet was conversant with what we at present call 
the fine arts- The pantheons of his own age (several of which I '■ 
have seen) afford a most minute and particular account of the dif- - 
ierent degrees of beauty imputed to the different deities ; and as ■ 
Shakspeare had 'at least an opportunity of reading Chapman's • 
translation of Homer, the first part of which was pubhsbed in < 
1596, with additions, in 1598, and entire in 1611, he might have 
taken these ideas from thence, without being at all indebted to * 
his own particular observation, or acquaintance with statuary and : 
painting. It is surely more forhis honour to remark how-well be 
has employed the little knowledge he appears to have had of >' 
sculpture or mythology, than from his frequent allusions to them * 
to suppose be was intimately acquainted with either. Steevens^ 
02. 
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lach. All too soon I shall, . 

Unless thou would'st grieve quickly.— 'This Posthtimus, 
(Most like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover,) took his hint ; 
And, not dispraising whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue) he began 
His mistress* picture ; which by his tongue being made^ 
And then a mind put in 't, either our brags 
Were crack'd of kitchen trulls, or his description 
Prov'd us unspeaking sots. 

Cym. Nay, nay, to the purpose. 

lach. Your daughter's chastity — there it begins. 
He spake of her, as Dian* had hot dreams. 
And she alone wer^cold: Whereat, I, wretch! 
Made scruple of his praise ; and wager'd with him 
Pieces of gold, 'gainst this which then he wore 
Upon his honoured finger, to attain 
In suit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight, 
No lesser of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, stakes this ring ; 
And would so, had it been a carbuncle 
Of Phoebus* wheel;* and might so safely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away to Britain 
Post I in this design : Well may you, sir. 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
'Twixt amorous 'and villainous. Being thus quench'd 
Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 
'Gan in your duller Britain operate 
Most vilely ; for my vantage, excellent ;. 
And, to be brief, my practice so prevailM,. 
That 1 return'd with simular proof enough* 
To make the noble Leonatus mad. 
By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, -and thus j averring notes* 

g 09 Dian — ] i. e. as if Dian. So, in The Winter'* Talc:- 

« ^ he utters them as he had eaten ballads." See also. Vol. 1X» 
p. 143, n. 2. Malone. 

I •*— > a carbuncle i^c"] So, in Antony and Cleopatra i 
« He has deserv'd it, were it earhwmded 
•« i,ikc Fhmbut* car.* Steewnt. 
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Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet, 
(O, cunning, how I got it i) nay, some marks 
Of secret on her person, that he could not 
But think her bond of chastity quite crack'd, 
I having ta*en the forfeit. Whereupon, — 
Methinks, I see him now, 

Post. * Ay, so thou dost, [Coming forvjard, 

Italian fiend I — Ah me, most credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That *s due to all the villains past, in being. 
To come! — O, give me cord, or knife, or poison, 
Some upright justicerl* Thou, king, send out 
For torturers ingenious : it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend. 
By being worse than they. 1 am Posth^mus, 
That kiird thy daughter: — villain-like, i lie; 
That caus'd a lesser villain than myself, 
A sacrilegious thief, to do 't : — the temple ' 
Of virtue was she ; yea, and she herself.* 
Spit, and throw stones, cast mire upon me, set 
The dogs o' the street to bay me : every villain 
Be caird, Posthtlmus Leonatus; and 
Be villainy less than 'twas ! — O Imogen ! 
My queen, my life, my wife 1 O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen ! 

Inio. Peace, my lord; hear, hear — 

Post, Shall *s have a play of this ? Thou scornful page, 
There lie thy part. [Sinking her: she falla. 

Pis. O, gentlemen, help, help 

2 averring notes — ] Such marks of the chamber and pic- 
tures, as averred or confirmed my report. Johnson. 

i Some upright justicer !] I meet with this antiquated word in 
The Tragedy of Darius, 1603 : 

<« — — this day, 

" Th* eternal justicer sets through the stars." 
Again, in Lavs Tricks, 8cc. 1608: 

** No: we must have an upright »««/cer.'* 
Again, in Wai-ner's Albion's England, lW)2, B. X, ch. liv: 

" Precelling his progenitors, a justicer upright." Steevens. 
yusticer is used by Shakspeare thrice in King Lear. Henley, 
The most ancient law books hax'e justicert of the peace, as fre- 
quently as justices of the peace. J^eed, 

4 «««. f^ giig herself."] That is,^She wa* not only the Hmfilh 
of virtue, but virtut herself, Johnson. 
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Mine^ and your mistress:— O^ xny lord Posthtimusi 
You ne'er kill'd Imogen till now : — Helpy help-!-— 
Mine honoured lady 1 

Cym. Does the world go round? 

Post. How come these staggers* on me ? 

Pia. Wake, my mistress ! 

Cym. If this be so, the gods do mean to strike me 
To death with mortal joy. 

Pia. How fares my mistress? 

Imo, O, get thee from my sight ; 
Thou gav'st me poison : dangerous fellow, hence \ 
Breathe not where princes are. 

Cym. The tune of Imogen ! 

Pia. Lady, 
The gods throw stones of sulphur on me, if 
That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing ; I had it from the queen. 

Cym. New matter stiil ? 

Imo. It poison'd me. 

Cor. OGods!— 

I left out one thing which the queen confessed, 
Which must approve thee honest : If Pisanio 
Have, said she, given his mistress that confection 
Which I gave him for a cordial, she is serv'd 
As I would serve a rat. 

Cym. What *s this, Cornelius ? 

Cor. The queen, sir, very oft imp6rtun'd me 
To temper poisons for her ; stiil pretending 
The satisfaction of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. 
Of no esteem : I, dreading that her purpose 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain stuff, which, being ta'en, would cease 
The present power of life ; but> in short timey 
All offices of nature should again 
Do their due functions. — Have you ta'en of it? 

Imo. Most like I did, for I was dead. 

Bel. My boys, 

There was our error. 

Gui. This is sure, Fidele. 



i ....• these stagger* — ] This wild and delirious pertuilwtion. 
Staler* is the horse's apoplexy, yohntoiu 
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Im6. Why di4 you throw your wedded lady from you ? 
Think, that you are upon a rock ;* and now 
Throw me again. ^Embracing him. 

Post, Hang there like fruit, my soul, 

Till the tree die! 

Cym. How now, my flesh, my child? 

What, mak'st thou me a dullard^ in this act? 
Wilt thou not speak to me ? 

Imo, Your blessing, sir. [^Kneeling. 

BeL Though you did love this youth, I blame ye not; 
You had a motive for 't. \To Gui. and Arv. 

Cym. My tears, that fall, 

Prove holy water on thee I Imogen, 
Thy mother 's dead. 

/mo. I am sorry for 't, my lord. 

Cym, O, she was naught; and 'long of her it was, 
That we meet here so strangely : But her son 



« Thinhy that you are upon a rock;'] In this speech, or in the an- 
swer, there is little meaning. I suppose, she would say, — Consider 
such another act as equaily fatal to me with precipitation from a 
rock, and now let me see whether you will repeat it. yohruon. 

Perhaps only a stage direction is wanting to clear this passage 
from obscurity. Imofg^en first upbraids her husband for the violent 
treatment she had just experienced; then confident of the return 
of j)assion which she knew must succeed to the discovery of her 
innocence, the poet might hav<- meant her to rush into his arms, 
and while she clung* about him fast, to dare him to throw her off 
a second time, lest that precipitation should prove as fatal to them 
both, as if the place where thev stood had been a rock. To which 
he replies, hang there, i. e. round my neck, till the frame that now 
supports you shall decay. 

Though the speeches that follow are necessary to the complete 
evolution of our author's plot, the interest of the drama may be 
said to conclude with the re -union of Posthumus and Imogen: 
*' — — .^— . receptum 

'* Fcedus, et intrepidos nox conscia jungit amantes.'* 

In defence of this remark, I may subjoin, that both Aristarchus^ 

and Aristophanes the grammarian, were of opinion that the Odys' 

sey should have concluded when Ulysses and Penelope— 

" ^AavrJcriu xixrpoto n-ctxaui ^ix/Aov J'jtovTo." Steevens. 

^—fl dullard—] In this place means a person stupidly un- 
concerned. So, in Hmriomastix, or the Player v)hipt, 1610: 
"What dullard/ would*st thou doat in rusty art?'* 
Again, Stanyhurst in his versionof the first Book of Virgil, 1582: 
" We* Moores, lyke dullard*, are not so wytles abyding.** 

Steevens, 
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Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 

Pis. My lord, 

Now fear is from me, I '11 speak troth. Lord Cloten^ 
Upon my lady's missing, came to me 
With his sword drawn ; foam'd at the mouth, and swore^ 
If I discovered not which way she was gone, 
It was my instant death : By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of my master's 
Then in my pocket ; which directed him* 
To seek her on the mountains near to Milford ; 
Where, in a frenzy, in my master's garments, 
Which he inforc'd from me, away he posts 
With unchaste purpose, and with oath to violate 
My lady's honour : what became of him, 
I further know not. 

Gut. Let me end the story : 

I slew him there. 

Cym, Marry, the gods forfend ! 

I would not thy good deeds should from my lips 
Pluck a hard sentence : pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Deny 't again. 

Gui, I have spoke it, and i did it. 

Cym, He was a prince. 

Gui. A most uncivil one : The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me spurn the sea, 
If it could so roar to me : I cut off 's head ; 
And am right glad, he is not standing here 
To tell this tale of mine. 

Cym. I am sorry for thee ;* 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and must 
Endure our law : Thou art dead. 

Imo. That headless man 

I thought had been my lord. 

Cym. Bind the offender, 

And take him from our presence. 

Bel. Stay, sir king : 

8 . which directed him — ] Which led or induced him. 

Maione. 

9 lam aorrry for thee:'} The old copy has — 

/ am sorrow for thee. 
This obvious error of the press was corrected in the second folio. 

Maione. 
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This man is better than the man he slew, 

As well descended as thyself; and hath 

More of thee merited, than a band of Clotens 

Had ever scar for.— Let his arms alone; [^To the Guard. 

They were not born for bondage. 

Cym. Why, old soldier? 

Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
By tasting of oui^ wrath ? i How of descent 
As good as we r 

jlrv. In that he spake too far. 

Cym, And thou shalt die for 't. 

Bel. We will die all three : 

But I will prove, that two of us are as good 
As I have given out him. — My sons, I must. 
For mine own part, unfold a dangerous speech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 

jirv. Your danger is 

Ours. 

Gut. And our good is his. 

Bel. Have at it then.— 

By leave ; — Ihou hadst, great king, a subject, who 
Was caird Belarius. 

Cym. What of him ? he is 

A banish'd traitor. 

Bel. He it is, that hath 

Assum'd this age :* indeed, a banish'd man ; 
I know not how, a traitor. 

Cym. Take him hence ; 

The whole world shall not save him. 

1 By tasting of our toraM.^] The consequence is taken for the 
whole action ; Sy tasting is 6y forcing us to make thee to taste- 

yohnson, 
* Assum'd this age:"] I believe is the same as reached ov attained 
this age. Steevens 

As there is no reason to imagine that Belarius had assumed the 
appearance of being older than he really was, I suspect, that in* 
stead bfage, we should read gagef so that he may be understood 
to refer to the engagement, which he had entered into, a few lines 
before, in these words : 

«* We will die all three: 
*• But I will prove two of us are as good 
" As 1 have given out him.*' Tyrvohitt. 
Assum'd this age, has a reference to the different appearance^ 
which Belarius now makes, in comparison with that when Cy>n- 
beline last saw him. Henley. 
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Bel. Not too hot: 

First pay mc for the nursing of thy sons: 
And let it be confiscate all, so soon 
As 1 have received it. 

Cym. Nursing my sons? 

Bel. I am too blunt, and saucy : Here 's my knee ; 
Ere I arise, I will prefer my sons ; 
Then, spare not the old father. Mighty sir, 
These two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my sons, are none of mine ; 
They are the issue of your loins, my liege, 
And blood of your begetting. ' 

Cym. How ! my issue ? 

Bel. So sure as you your father's. I, old Morgan, 
Am that Belarius whom you sometime banish'd : 
Your pleasure was my mere offence,* my punishment 
Itself, and all my treason ; that I suffer'd, 
Was all the harm I did. These gentle princes 
(For such, and so they are,) these twenty years 
Have I train'd up : those arts they have, as I 
Could put into them ; my breeding was, sir, as 
Your highness knows. Their nurse, Euriphile, 
Whom for the theft I wedded, stole these children 
Upon my banishment : I mov'd her to *^ ; 
Having received the punishment before. 
For that which I did then : Beaten for loyalty 
Excited me to treason : Their dear loss. 
The more of you *twas felt, the more it shap'd 

3 Tour pleamre was my mere offence^ &c.] [Modem editom 
near.'] I think this passaf^e may better be read thus : 

Tour pleasure was my dear offence^ m,v punishment 
Jtselj, vfSiS all my treason; that I suffer' d^ 
Was all the harm I did.'-^-^ 
The offence which cost me so dear was only your caprice. My 
Bufferings have been all my crime. Johnson. 

The reading of the old copies, though corrupt, is generally 
nearer to the truth than that of the later editions, which, for the 
no8t part, adopt the orthography of their respective ages. 

Dr. Johnson would read — dear offence. In the folio it is neere^ 
which plainly points out to us the true reading — meere, as the 
word was then spelt. Tyrwhitt. 

My crime, my punishment, and all the treason that I com- 
mitted, originated in, and were founded on, your caprice only. 

I have adopted Mr Tyrwhitt's very judicious emendation; 
which is also commended by Mr. Malone. Steevens. 
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Unto my end of stealing them. But, gracious sir, 
Here are your sons again ; and I must lose 
Two of the sweet'st companions in the world :— 
The benediction of these covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars.* 

Cym. Thou weep'st, and speak'st.* 

The service, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'st : 1 lost my children ; 
If these be they, I know not how to wish 
A pair of worthier sons. 

BeL Be pleas'd a while.— 

This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 
Most worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius: 
This gentleman, my Cadwal, Arvirugus, 
Your younger princely son ; he, sir, was lapp'd 
In a most curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can with ease produce. 

Cym, Guiderius had 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star; 
It was a mark of wonder. 

BeL This is he ; 

Who hath upon him still that natural stamp : 
It was wise nature's end in the donation, 
To be his evidence now. 

Cym. O, what am I 

A mother to the birth of three ? Ne'er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more: — Bless'd may you be,* 
That, after this strange starting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now !— O Imogen, 
Thou hast lost by this a kingdom. 

Imo. No, my lord ; 

4 To inlay heaven toith stars.] So, in Someo and Juliet: . 
** Take lum and cut him into little star^t 
" And he will make the face of heaven tojine/' &c. Stcevens' 
^ * Thou v)eep^tt and tpeai^st.'] " Thy tears give testimony to the 
sincerity of ihy relation; and I have the less reason to be incre- 
dulous, because the actions which you have done within my know- 
ledge' are more incredible than the story which you relate." The 
King reasons very justly. Johnson, 

• — may ^ott Ar,] The old copy reads— j^o^ yo** ^ Steevffis- 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Mmlone» 
VOL. XVL R 
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1 have got two worlds by 't.— O my gentle brothers, 
Have we thus met ? O never say hereafter, 
But I am truest speaker : you call'd me brother, 
When I was but your sister ; I you brothers, 
When you were so indeed.^ 

Cym. Did you e'er meet ? 

»/irv. Ay, my good lord. 

Gui. And at first meeting lov'd ; 

Continued so, until we thought he died. 

Cor. By the queen's dram she swallow'd. 

Cym. O rare instinct ! 

When shall I hear all through ? This fierce abridgment* 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in.*— r Where? how liv'd you? 
And when came you to serve our Roman captive ? 
How parted with your pothers? how first met them? 
Why fled you from the court? and whither?* These, 
And your three motives to the battle,* with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependancies, 
From chance to chance ; but nor the time, nor place, 
Will serve our long intergutories.^ See, 

^ When you nsere so indeed."] The folio gives : 
When we tvere io, indeed. 
If this be right, we must read: 
Imo. /, you irtrothert. 

Arv. When vse were io, indeed, yohnton. 
The emendation which has been adopted, was made by Mr. 
Rowe. I am not sure that it is necessary. Shakspeare in his licen- 
tious manner might have meant^— •** when we did really stand in 
the relation of brother and sister to each other." Malone. 

t ««» fierce abridgment — ] Fierce, is vehement, rapid, yohnton^ 
So, in TtTThon of Athens.' 

*' O, the Jitrce wretcliedness that glory brings !" Steeven*. 
See also Vol. IV, p. 155, n. 6. Malone. 
___ - vihich 
Distinction should be rich in.] i. e. which ought to be rendered 
distinct by a liberal amplitude of narrative. Steevens. 

1 fl« J whither?] Old copy— wAcMer. The correction waa 

made by Mr. Theobald, who likewise reformed the pointing. 

Malone. 

« And your three motives to the battle,'] That is, though strangely 

expressed, the motives of you three for engaging in the battle. 

So, in Homeo and Juliet, •* both our remedies," means the remedy 

for us both. M. Mofon. 
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Posthiimus anchors upon Imogen ; 
And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master ; hitting 
£ach object with a joy ; the counterchange 
Is severally in all. Let *8 quit this ground, 
And smoke the temple with our sacrifices* — 
Thou art my brother ; So we '11 hold thee ever. 

{_To Bel. 
Imo, You are my father too ; and did relieve me. 
To see this gracious season. 

Cym. All o'erjoy*d, 

Save these in bonds; let them be joyful too. 
For they shall taste our. comfort. 

Imo. My good master, 

I will yet do you service. 

JLuc. Happy be you I 

Cym, The forlorn soldier, that so nobly fought, 
He would have well becom'd this place, and grac'd 
The thankings of a king. 

Post. I am, sir, 

The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming ; *twas a fitment for 
The purpose I then follow'd ; — That I was he, 
Speak) lachimo ; I had you down, and might 
Have made you finish. 

lach, I am down again : [^Kneeling, 

But now my heavy conscience sinks my knee, 
As then your force did. Take that life, 'beseech you, 
Which I so often owe : but, your ring first ; 
And here the bracelet of the truest princess, 
That ever swore her faith. 

Po8t, Kneel not to me ; 

The power that I have on you, is to spare you ; 
The malice towards^ you, to forgive you : Live, 
And deal with others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom *d: 

We *ll learn the freeness of a son-in-law ; 
Pardon 's the word to all. 

3 Willtervc our long intergatories.] So the first folio. Later edi- 
tors have omitted our^ for the sake of the metre, 1 suppose ; but 
unnecessarily; as /nfcrro^afory is used by Shakspeare as a word 
of five syllables. See The Merchant of Venice near the end, where 
in the old edition it is written intergatory. jyrvfhitt. 
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Arv. You holp us, sir, 

As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
Joy'd are we, that you are. 

Pout, Your servant, princes. — ^Good my lord of Rome, 
Call forth your soothsayer: As I slept, methoughta 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back, 
Appeared to me, with other spritely shows* 
Of mine own kindred : when 1 wak'd, I found 
This label on my bosom ; whose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it :* let him show 
His skill in the construction. 

Luc, Philarmonus, _ 

Sooth, Here, my good lord. 

Luc, Read, and declare the meaning. 

Sooth, [reads'] When as a /ton's whel/i shall^ to him* 
self unknown,^ without seeking Jind^ and be embraced by a 
fiiece of tender air ; and when from a stately cedar shall 
be lopfied branches^ whichy being dead many yearsy shall af 
ter revive^ be jointed to the old stocky and freshly grow ; 
then shall Posthumus end his miseries^ Britain be fortU'- 
nate, and flourish in fieace and filenty. 
Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 
The fit and apt construction of thy name. 
Being Lec-natus, doth import so much : 
The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, [Tb Cym. 
Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 
We term it muUer : which mulier^ 1 divine, 
Is this most constant wife ; who, even now, 
Answering the letter of the oracle, 

< — spritely thows — ] Are groups of sprites, ghostly appear- 
ances. Steevens. 

» Make no collection of it:"] A collection is a corollary, a con- 
sequence deduced from premises. Sa, in Sir John Davies's poem 
on T/ie Immortality of the Soul: 

*< When she, from sundry arts, one skill doth draw; 

•* Gath*ring from clivers sights, one act of war; 
" From many cases like, one rule of law : 
" These her collections, not the senses are." Steevens, 
So, the Qtieen says to Hamlet: 
" — — Her speech is nothing, 
" Yet the unsbafjed use of it doth mo^e 
"The hearers to collection.** 
Whose containing means, the contents of n»hich, M, Mason, 
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Unknown to you, unsought, were clipp'd about 
With this most tender air. 

Cym, This hath some seeming. 

Sooth, The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Personates thee : and thy lopp'd branches ^oint 
Thy two sons forth : who, by Belarius stolen. 
For many years thought dead, are now reviv'dy 
To the majestick cedar join'd ; whose issue 
Promises Britain peace and plenty. 

Cym. Well, 

My peace we will begin ;• — And, Caius Lucius,. 
Although the victor, we submit to Cxsar, 
And to the Roman empire ; promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were dissuaded by our wicked queen ; 
Whom heavens, in justice, (both on her, and hers,) 
Have laid most heavy hand. 

Sooth, The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The vision 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the stroke 
Of this yet scarce-cold battle,^ at this instant 
Is full accomplish'd : For the Roman eagle. 
From south to west on wing soaring aloft, 
Lessen'd herself, and in the beams o' the sun 
So vanished : which fore-show 'd our princely eagle,. 
The imperial Caesar, should again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west. 

Cym, Laud we the gods ; 

And let our crooked smokes climb to their nostrils 
From our blessM altars I. Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward : Let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together : so through Lud's town march : 
And in the temple of great Jupiter 

« My peact toe v)ill begin .-] I tbink it better to read r 
*• By peaci v>e vj'Ul begin. Johnson. 

I have no doubt but Jobnson*s amendment is right. The Sooth- 
sayer says, that the label promised to Britain *« peace and plenty.'* 
To which Cymbeline replies: ** We will begin vith peace, to ful- 
fil the prophecy.** M. Mason. 

7 — - this yet scarce-cold battle,'} Old copy— .^^f* thU fcc. The 
correction was made by Mr. Kowe. Malone, 
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Our peace wc Ml ratify ; seal it with feasts.—- 

Set on there ; — Never was a war did cease, 

Ere bloody hands were wash'd, with such a peace. 

[^Exeunt,* 

^ This play has many just sentiments, some natural dialogues, 
and some pleasing scenes, but they are obtained at tlie expence 
of much incongruity. To remark the folly of the fiction, the ab- 
surdity of the conduct, the confusion of the names, and manners 
of different times, and the impossibility of the events in any sys- 
tem of life, were to waste criticism upon unresisting imbecility, 
upon faults too evident for detection, and too gpross for aggrava- 
tion, yohmott. 



A book entitled Westivard/or Smelts^ or the WatermarCa Fare of 
mad Merry Western Wenches, vjhose Tongues alheit, like Bell-dap' 
pers, they never leave ringing, yet their Tales are s^eet, andvjill much 
content you: Written by kinde Kitt of JCingstone, — was published at 
London in 1603 -, and again, in 1520. To the second tale in that 
volume Shakspeare seems to have been indebted for two or three 
of the circumstances of Cymbeline. [See p. 2] It is told by the 
Fishwife of Stand on the Greeny and is as follows : 

" In the troublesome raigne of king Henry the Sixt, there 
dwelt in WaHam (not faiTe from London) a gentleman, which 
had to wife a creature most beautifull, so that in her time there 
were few found that matched her, none at all that excelled her; 
so excellent were the gifts tlmt nature had bestowed on her. In 
body was she not onely so rare and unparaleled, but also in her 
gifts of minde, so that in this creature it seemed that Grace and 
Nature strove who should exceli each otlier in their gifts toward 
her. The gentleman, her husband, thought himselfe so happy in 
his choise, that be believed, in choosing her, he had tooke holde 
of that blessing which heaven proffereth every man once in his 
life. Long did not this opinion holdfor currant; for in his height 
of love he began so to hate her, that he sought her death : the 
cause I will tell you. 

" Having businesse one day to London, he tooke his leave \^ry 
kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he rode to 
London : being toward night, he tooke up his inne, and to be 
briefe, he went to supper amongst other gentlemen. Amongst 
other talke at table* one tooke occasion to spcake of women, and 
what excellent creatures they were, so long as they continued loy- 
al to man. To whom answered one, saying, Tliis is troth, sir; so 
is the divell good so long as he doth no harme, which is meaner: 
his goodness and womenV* loyaltie will come both in one yeere; 
but it is so farre oft*, that none in this;ige shall live to see it. 

** This gentleman loving his wife dearely, and knowing^ her to 
be free from this uncivill generall taxation of women, in her be- 
half, aaid, Sir, you itre too bitter against the sexe of women, and 
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doe illy for some one's sake that hath proved fabe to you, to taxe 
the ^eneralitie of women-kinde with lightnesse ; and but I would 
not be counted uncivil] amongst these gentlemen, I would give 
you the reply that approved untruth deserveth : — ^you know my 
meaning, sir: construe my words as you please. Excuse me, gen- 
tlemen, if I be uncivil ; I answere in the behalfe of one who is as 
free from disloyaltie ds is the sunne from darknes^ or the fire from 
cold. Pi*ay, sir, said the other, since wee are opposite in opinions, 
let us rather talke like lawyers, that wee may be quickly friends 
ftgaine, than like souldiers, which end their words with blowes. 
Perhaps this woman that you answere for, is chaste, but yet 
against her will; for many women are honest, 'cause they have 
not the meanes and opportunitie to be dishonest ; so is a thief 
true in prison, because he hath nothing to steale. Had I but op- 
portunitie and knew this same saint you so adore, I would pawne 
my life and whole estate, in a short while to bring you some mani- 
fest token of her disloyaltie. Sir, you are yong in the knowledge 
of women's slights; your want of experience makes you too cre- 
dulous: therefore be not abused. This speech of his made the 
gentleman more out of patience than before, so that with much 
adoe he held himselfe from offering violence ; but his anger being 
a little over, he said, — Sir, I doe verily beleeve that this vaine 
speech of yours proceedeth rather from a loose and ill-manner'd 
minde, than of any experience you have had of women's looser 
ness: and since you think yourselfe so cunning in that divelish art 
of corrupting women's chastitie, I will lay down heere a hundred 
pounds, against which you shall lay fifty pounds, and before these 
gentlemen I promise you, if that within a month's space you bring 
me any token of this gentlewoman's disloyaltie, (for whose sake 
I have spoken in the behalfe of all women,) I doe fi*eely give you 
leave to injoy the same ; conditionally, you not performing it, I 
may enjoy your money. If that it be a match, speake, and I will 
acquaint you where she dwelleth : and besides I vow, as I am a 
gentleman, not to give her notice of any such intent that is toward 
her. Sir, quoth the man, your proffer is faire, and I accept the 
same. So the money was delivered in the oast of the house hia 
hands, and the sitters by were witnesses ; so drinking together 
like friends, they went every man to his chamber. The next day 
this man, having knowledge of the place, rid thither, leaving the 
gentleman at the inne, who being assured of his wife's chastitie, 
made no other account but to winne the wager; but it fell out 
otherwise: for the other vowed either by force, policie, or free 
will, to get some Jewell or other toy from her, which was enough 
to persuade the gentleman that he was a cuckold, and win the wa- 
ger he had laid. This villaine (for hee deserved no better stile) lay 
at Waltam a whole day before he came to the sight of her ; at 
last he espied her in the fields^ to whom he wertt, and kissed her, 
(a thing no modest woman can deny)i after his salutation, he said, 
jpentlewoman, I pray, pardon me, if I havebeene too bold: I was 
intrested by your husband, which is at London, (I riding this way) 
to come and sec you ; by me he hath sent his commends to you^ 
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with a kind tntreat that you would not be diaooalented lor bh 
long absence, it being serious business that keepes him from your 
sight. The gentlewoman very modestlie bade him wekome, thank- 
ing him for his kindnes s with ail telling him that her husband 
might command her patience so long as be pleased. Then in- 
treated shee him to walke homeward, where she gave him such 
entertainment as was fit for a gentleman, and her husband*s 
fhend. 

** In the time of his abiding at her house, he oft would have 
singled her in private talke, but she perceiving the same, (know- 
ing it to be a thing not fitting a modest woman,) would never 
come in his sight but at meales, and then were there so many at 
boord, that it was no time for lo talke of love-matters: therefore 
he saw he must accomplish his desire some other way; which he 
did in this manner. He having laine two nights at her house, and 
perceiving her to bee free from lustful desires, tlie third night he 
fained himselfe to bee something ill, and so went to bed timelier 
than he was wont. When he was alone in his chamber, he began 
to thinke with himselfe that it was now time to do that which he 
determined: for if he tarried any longer, they might have cause 
to think that he came for some ill intent, and waited opportunity 
to execute the same. With this resolution he went to her cham- 
bre, which was but a paire of staires from his, and finding the 
doore open, he went in, placing himself under the bed. Long 
bad he not l^ne there, but in caine the gentlewoman with her 
maiden ; who, having been at prayers with her houshold, was go- 
ing to bed. She preparing herself to beduard, laid her head-tyre 
and those jewels she wore, on a little table thereby : at length he 
perceived her to put off' a little crucifix of gold, which daily she 
wore next to her heart ; this Jewell he thought fittest for his tunicy 
and therefore observed where she did lay the same. 

** At length the gentlewoman, having untyred her selfe, went 
to bed ; her maid then bolting of the doore, took the candle, and 
went to bed in a withdra\^ingroome, onely separated with arras. 
This villaine lay still under the bed, listening if hee could heare 
that the gentlewoman slept: at length he might hear her draw 
her breath long ; th^n thought lie all sure, and like a ctmning vil- 
laine rose without noise, going straight to the table, where find- 
ing of the crucifix, he lightly went to the doore, which he cun- 
ningly unbolted : all this performed he with so little noise, that 
neither the mistress nor the maid heard him Having gotten into 
bis chamber, he wished for day that he might carry this jewell 
to her husband, as signe of his wife's disloyaltie; but seeing his 
wishes but in vaine, he laid him downe to sleepe; happy had she 
beene, had his bed proved his grave. 

" In the morninoj so soone as the folkes were stirring, he rose 
and went to the horse-keeper, praying him to helpe him to his 
horse, telling him that he had tooke his leave of his mistris the 
last night. Mounting his horse, away rode he to London, leaving 
the gentlewoman in bed ; who, when she rose, attiring herself 
hastily, ('cause one tarried taspeake with her,) missed not her 
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crucifis. So, passed she the time away, as she was wont other 
dayes to doe, no whit troubled in mlnde, though much sorrow was 
toward her; onely she seemed a little discontented that her ghest 
went away so unmannerly, she using him so kindely. So leaving 
her, I will speake of him, who the next morning was betimes at 
London ; and coming to the inne, hee asked for the gentleman 
who was then in bed, but he quickly came downe to him ; who 
seeing him returned so suddenly, hee thought hee came to have 
leave to release himselfe of his wag^r ; but this chanced other- 
wise, for having saluted him, he said in this manner:— Sir, did 
not I tell you that you were too yong in experience of woman's 
subtilties, and that no woman was longer good than till she had 
cause, or time to do ill ] This you believed not; and thought it a 
thing so unlikely, that you have given me a hundred pounds for 
the knowledge of it. In brief, know, your wife is a woman, and 
therefore a wanton, a changeling .- — to confirm that I speake, see 
heere (shewing him the crucifix) ; know you this ? If this be not 
sufiicieiit proofe, I will fetch you more. 

•* At the sight of this, his bloud left his face, running to com- 
fort his faint heart, which was ready to breake at the sight of this 
crucifix, which he knew she alwayes wore next her heart; and 
therefore he must (as he thought) goe something neere, which 
stole so private a Jewell. Bi.t remembering himselfe he cheeres 
his spirits, seeing that was sufficient proofe, and he had wonne 
the wager, which he commanded should be given to him. Thus 
was the poore gentleman abused, who went into his chamber and 
being weary of this world, (seeing where he had put his only trust 
he was deceived,) he was minded to fall upon his sword, and so 
end all his miseries at once : but his better genius persuaded him 
contrary, and not so, by laying violent hand on himselfe, to leap 
into the divel's mouth. Thus being in many mindes, but resolv- 
ing no one thing, at last he concluded to punish her with death, 
which had deceived his trust, and himselfe utterly to forsake his 
house and lands, and follow tlie fortunes of king Henry. To this 
intent, he called his man, to whom he said, — George, thouknow- 
est I have ever held thee deare, making more account of ihee 
than thy other fellowes; and thou hast often told me that thou 
diddest owe thy life to me, which at any time thou wouldest be 
ready to render up to doe me good. True, sir, answered his man, 
I said no more then, than I will now at any time, whensoever you 
please, performe. I believe thee, George, rcplyed he ; but there 
is no such need : I onely would have thee doe a thing for me, in 
which is no great danger ; yet the profit which thou shalt have 
thereby shall amount to my wealth. For the love that thou bear- 
est to me, and for thy own good, wilt thou do this } Sir, answered 
George, more for your love than any reward, I will doe it, (and 
yet money makes men valiant,) pray tell me what it is > George, 
said his master, this it is; thou must goe home, praying thy mis- 
tress to meet me halfe the way to London; but having her by the 
way, in some private place kill her ; I mean as I speake, kill her, 
I say ; this is my command, which thou hast premised to per- 
forme ; which if thou performest notj I y&w to kill thee the nest 
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time thou comest in my sight. Now for thy reward, it shall be 
this.— Take my ring, and when thou hast done my command, by 
virtue of it, doe thou assume my place till my retume, at which 
time thou shalt know what my reward is ; till then govern my 
whole estate, and for thy mistress' absence and my own, make 
what excuse thou please ; so be g^ne. Weil, sir, said George, 
since it is your will, though unwilling I am to do it, yet I will 
perform it. So went he his way toward Waltam ; and his master 
presently rid to the court, where hee abode with king Henry, who 
a little before was inlarged by the earle of Warwicke, and placed 
in the throne againe. 

*• George being come to Waltam, did his dutie to his mistris, 
who wondered to see him, and not her husband, for whom she de- 
manded of George ; he answered her, that he was at Enfield, and 
did request her to meet him there. To which shee willingly 
agreed, and presently rode with him toward Enfield. At len^, 
they being come into a by-way, George began to speake to her in 
this manner: Mistris, I pray you tell me, what thai wife deserves, 
who through some lewd behaviour of hers hath made her husband 
to neglect his estates, and meanes of life, seeking by all meanes 
to dye, that he might be free from the shame which her wicked- 
nesse hath purchased him ? Whv, George, quoth shee, hast thou 
met with some such creature ? Be it whomsoever, might I be her 
judge, I thinke her worthy of death' Ho.v thinkest thou? 'Faith 
mistris, said he. I think so to, and am so fully persuaded that her 
offence deserves that punishment, that I purpose to be executioner 
to such a one myselfe : Mistris, you are titis woman ; vou have of- 
fended my master, (you know best, how, yourselfe,) that he hath 
left his house, vowing never to see the same till you be dead, and 
I am the man appointed by him to kill you. Therefore those words 
which you meane to utter, speake them presently, for 1 cannot 
stay. Poor gentlewoman, at the report of these uukinde words 
(ill deserved at her hands) she looked as one dead, and uttering 
aboundance of teares, she at last spake these words : And can it 
be, that my kindnes and loving obedience hath merited no other 
reward at his hands than death ? It cannot be I know thou only 
tryest me, how patiently I would endure such an unjust command. 
I 'le tell thee heere, thus with body prostrate on the earth, 
and hands lift up to heaven, I would pray for his preservation ; 
those should be my worst , words : for death's fearful visage 
shewes pleasant to that soule that is innocent Why then prepare 
yourselfe, said George, for by heaven 1 doe not jest. With that 
she prayed him stav, saj'ing, — And is it so ? Then what should I 
desire to live, having lost his favour (and without offence) whom 
I so dearly loved, and in whose sight my happinesse did con- 
sist ? Come, let me die. Yet Georpre, let me have so much fa- 
•vour at thy hands, as to commend me in these few words to him ; 
Tell him, my death I willingly imbrace, for I have owed him 
my life (yet no otherwise but by a wife's obedience) ever since 
1 called him husband; but that 1 am guilty of the least fault 
toward him, I utterly deny; and doe, at this hour of my death, 
'*^<^ire that Heaven would pour down vengeance upon me, if ever 
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I pflTemled him in thought. Intreat him that he would not speake 
aught that were ill on mee» when I am dead, for in good troth I 
have deserved none. 'Pray Heaven bless him; lam prepared 
now, strike pr*ythce home, and kill me and my griefes at once. 

** George, seeing this, could not with-hold himselfe from shed- 
ing teares, and with pitie he let fall his sword, saying,*-Mistris^ 
that I have used you so roughly, pray pardon me, for I was com- 
manded so by my master, who hath vowed, if I let you live, to , 
kill me. But I being perswaded that you are innocent, I will ra- 
ther undergoe the danger of his wrath than to staine my hands 
with the bloud of your cleere and spotlesse brest : yet let me in- 
treat you so much, that you would not come in his sight, lest in 
his rage he turne your butcher, but live in some disguise, till time 
have opened the cause of his mistrust, and shewed you guilt- 
lesse ; which, I hope, will i»ot be long. 

*' To this she willingly granted, being loth to die causelesse* 
and thanked him for his kindnesse; so parted they both, having 
teares in their eyes. George went home, where he shewed his 
master's ring, for the government of the house till his master and 
mistris retume, which he said lived a while at London, 'cause the 
time was so troublesome, and that was a plaee where they were 
more secure tlian in the country. This his fellowes believed, and 
were obedient to his will: amongst whom he used himselfe so 
kindely that he had all their loves. This poor gentlewoman (mis- 
tris of the house) in short time got mun's apparell for her dis- 
guise ; so wandered shexip and downe the countrey, for she could 
get no service, because the time was so dangerous that no man 
knew whom he might trust: onely she maintained herselfe with 
the price of those jewels which she had, all which she sold. At 
the last, being quite out of money, and having nothing left (which 
she could well spare) to make money of, she resolved rather to 
starve than so much to debase herselfe to become a beggar. With 
this resolution she went to a solitary place beside Yorke, where 
she lived the space of two dayes on hearbes, and such things as 
she could there finde. 

<< In this time it chanced that king Edward, beeing come oiit 
of France, and lying thereabout with the small forces hee had, 
came that way with some two or three noblemen, with an intent 
to discover if any ambushes were laid to take them at an advan- 
tage. He seeing there this gentlewoman, whom he supposed to 
be a boy, asked her whut she was, and what she made there in 
that private place ? To whom shee very wisely and modestly with- 
all, answered, tl>at she was a poore boy, whose bringing up had 
bin better than her otitward parts then shewed, but at that time 
she was both friendlesse and comfortlesse, by reason of the late 
warre. He beeing moved to see one so well featured as she was, 
to want, entertained her for one of his pages ; to whom she shew- 
ed herselfe so dutiful! and loving, that in short time slie had his 
love above all her fellows. Still followed she the fortunes of K. : 
Edward, hoping at last (as not Iqng after it did fall out) to be re- 
conciled to tier husband. 

** After the battell at^Barnet, where K> Edward got the best. 
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she facing up and downe amongst the slaine men, to know whe- 
ther her husband, which was on K. Henrie's side, was dead or 
escaped, happened to see the other who had been her ghest, ly- 
ing there for dead. She remerabring him, and thinking him to be 
one whom her husband loved, went to him, and finding him not 
dead, she caused one to helpe her with him to a house there-by ; 
where opening his brest to dresse his wounds, she espied her 
crucifix, at sight of which her heart was joyfull, hoping by this to 
find him that was the originall of her disgrace .* for she remem- 
bring herselfe, found that she had lost that crucifix ever since 
that morning he departed from her house so suddenly. But say- 
ing nothing of it at that time, she caused him to be carefully 
kx)ked unto, and brought up to London after her, whither she 
went with the king, carrying the crucifix with her. 

•* On a time, when he was a little recovered, she went to him, 
giving him the crucifix which she had taken from about hisnecke; 
to whom he said, * Good gentle youth, keep the same; for now 
in my misery of sicknes, when the sight of that picture should be ~ 
most comfortable, it is to me most uncomfortable ; and breedeth 
such horrour in my conscience, when I think how wrongfully I got 
the same, that so long as I see it I shall never be in rest.* Now 
knew she him to be the man that caused the separation 'twixt her 
husband and her selfe ; yet said she nothing, using him as respec- 
tively as she had before : onely she caused the man in whose house 
be lay, to remember the words he had spoken concerning the cru- 
cifix. Not long after, she being alone, attending on the king, be- 
seeched bis grace to do her justice on a villain that had bin the 
cause of all the misery she had suffered. He loving her above all 
his other pages, most dearly, said, 'Edmund, (for so had she 
named herselfe,) thou shalt have what right thou wilt on thy ene- 
my ; cause biro to be sent for, and 1 will be thy judge my selfe.* 
She being glad of this, with the king's authority sent for her hus- 
band, whom she heard was one of the prisoners that was taken 
at the battel of Bamet ; she appointing the other, now recovered, 
to be at the court at the same time. They being both come, but 
not one seeing of the other, the king sent for the wounded man 
into the presence ; before whom the page asked him how he came 
by the crucifix. He fearing that his villainy would come forth^ 
denyed the words he had said before his oast, affirming he bought 
it. With that, she called in the oast of the house where he lay« 
bidding him boldly speake what he had heard this man say con- 
cerning the crucifix. The oast then told the king, that in the 
presence of this page he heard him intreat that the crucifix 
might be taken from his sight, for it did wound his conscience, 
|0 thinke how wrongfully he had gotten the same. These words 
did the page averre ; yet he utterly denied the same, affirming that 
be bought it, and if that he did speake such words in his sicknesse, 
they proceeded from tlie lightnesse of his braine, and were un- 
truthes. 

" Shee seeing this villain's impi'dency, sent for her husband in> 
to whom she shewed the crucifix, saying, Sir, doe you know this ? 
Yes, answered hee, but would God I ne'er bad knowne the ewOetr 
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of it ! It was ipy wife's* a woman virUious till this divell (speaking 
to the other) did corrupt her purity,— who brought me this cru- 
cifix as a token of her inconstancie. 

•« With that the king said, Sirra, now are you found to be a 
knave. Did you not, even now, afSrme you bought it ? To whom 
he answered with fearfull countenance, And it like your grace, 
I said so to preserve this gentleman's honour, and his wife's, which 
by my telling of the truth would have been much indamaged; for 
indeed she, being a secret frit..a of mine, gave me this as a tes- 
timony of her love. 

** The gentlewoman, not being able longer to cover her selfe 
in that disguise, said, • And H like >our majesty, give m^e leave 
to speake, and you shall see me make this villain confessehow he 
hath abused that good gentleman.' The king having given her 
leave, she said, 'First, sir, you confessed before your oast and my 
selfe, that you had wrongfully got tliis Jewell ; then before his ma- 
jcstie you affirmed you bought it ; so denying your former words: 
Now you have denyed that which you so boldly affirmed before, 
and said it was this gentleman's wife's gift. With his majestic's 
leave I say, thou art a villaine, and this is likewise false.' With 
that she discovered her selfe to be a woman, saying — * Hadst thou, 
villaine, ever any strumpet's favour at my hands \ Did I, for any 
sinfull pleasure I received from thee, bestow this on thee ? Speake, 
and if thou have any goodness left in thee, speak the truth.' 

" With that, he being* daunted at her sudclen sight, fell on his 
knees before the king, be seedling- his grace to be mercifull unto 
him, for he had wronged that gentlewoman. Thevew ith told he 
the king of the match between the gentleman and him selfe, and 
how he stole the crucifix from her, and by that roeanes persuaded 
her husband that she was a whore. The king wondered how he 
durst, knowing God to be just, commit so great a villainy; but 
much more admired he to see his page to turn a gentlewoman. 
But ceasing to admire, he said — < Sir, (speaking to her husband,) 
you did the part of an unwise nian to lay so foolish a wager, for 
which offence the remembrance of your iblly is punishment 
inough ; but seeing it concemes me not, your wife shall be your 
judge.' With that Mrs. DorriH, thanking his majestic, went to 
her husband, saying, •Sir, all my anger to you I lay down with 
this kisse.' He wondering all this while to see this strange ami 
unlooked-for change, wept for joy, desiring her to tell him ^how 
she was preserved; wherein she satisfied him atifull. The king 
was likewise glad that he had preserved this gentlewoman from 
wilful famine, and gave judgment on tiie other in this manner:^ 
That he should restore the money treble which he had wrongfully 
got from him ; and so \vas to have a yeere's imprisonment. So 
this gentleman and his wife went, with the king's leave, lovingly 
home, where they were kindely welcomed by George, to whom 
for recompence he gave the money which he received; so lived 
they ever after in great content." Maione. 

VOL.XVL S 
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See page 133, note 4. 
A SONG, 

SUNG BY GUIDBRIUS AND ARVIRAOUS OVER FIDELE, 

Supposed to be dead. 

BY MR. WILLIAM COLLINS. 

To fair Fidele's grassy tombj 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 

Each ofiening sweety of earliest blooniy 
jind rife all the breathing s/iring, 

JVb wailing ghost shall dare a/ipear 
To vex with shrieks this qidet grove ; 

But shefiherd lads assemble here^ 
jtnd melting virgins own their love, 

JsTo withered witch shall here be seenj 
No goblins lead their nightly crew : 

The female fays shall haunt the greeny 
And dress thy grave with fiearly dew. 

The red^breast oft at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend his little aid^ 
With hoary mossy and gathered fowersy 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

When howling winds j and beating rain^ 
In tempests shake the Sylvan cell; 

Or midst the chace on every filain^ 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 

Each lonely scene shall thee restore i 

For thee the tear be duly shed: 
£elov*dj till life could charm no mores 

And mourned till pity* s self be dead. 
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THE story is taken from Cynthio'* KaveU. Pope, 

1 have not hitherto met with any translation of this novel (the 
seventh in the third decad) of so e^rly a date as the age of Shak- 
speare ; but undoubtedly many of those little pamphlets have pe- 
rished between his time and ours. 

It is highly probable that our author met with the name of 
Othello in some tale that has escaped our researches ; as I like- 
wise find it in God's Reoenge against Adultery, standing in one of his 
Arguments as follows: *< She marries Othello, an old German 
soldier.** This History (the eighth), is professed to be an Italian 
one. Here also occurs the name of lagoi 

It may indeed be urged that these names were adopted from 
the tragedy before us ; but I trust that every reader who is con- 
versant with the peculiar style and method in which the work of 
honest John Reynolds is composed, will acquit him of the slightest 
iiimiliarity with the scenes of Shakspeare. 
' This play was first entered at Stationers* Hall, Oct. 6, 1621, 
by Thomas Walkely. Steevens. 

I have seen a French translation of Cynthio, by Gabriel Chsp- 
puys. Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one ; and I suspect, through 
this medium the work came into English. Farmer, 

This tragedy I have ascribed (but on no very sure ground) to 
the year 1611. Malone, 

The time of this play may be ascertained from the following 
circumstances : Selymus the Second formed his design against 
Cyprus in 1569, and took it in 1571. This was the only attempt 
the Turks ever made upon that island after it came into the hands 
of the Venetians, (which was in the year 1473) wherefore the 
time must fall in with some part of that interval. We learn from 
the play that there was a junction of the Turkish fleet at Rhodes, 
in order for the invasion of Cyprus, that it first came sailing to- 
war^ds Cyprus, then went to Rhodes, there met another squadron, 
and then resumed its way to Cyprus. These are real historical 
facts which happened when Mustapha, Selymus's general, at- 
tacked Cyprus in May, 1570, wliich therefore is the true period' 
of this performance. See KnoUcs's History of the Turks^ p. 838,, 
846,867. Reed. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Buke of Venice. 

Brabantio, a senaior. 

Two other senators, 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, kinsman to Brabantio. 

Othello, the Moor: 

Cassio, his lieutenant ; 

lago, hie ancient, 

Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman. 

Montane, Othello's firedeceator in the government of 

Cyprus.* 
Clowny servant to Othello. 
Herald, 



Desdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife to Othello. 

Emilia, wife to lago. 

Bianca, a courtezan,^ mistress to Cassio. 

Officers^ gentlemen, messengers, musidam^ sailors, 
attendants, ^c, 

SCENE, 

J'^or the first act, in Venice ; during the rest of the filat/y, 
at a sea-fiort in Cyprus. 

* Though the rank whU:h Montano held in Cyprus cannot be 
exactly ascertained, yet from many circumstances, we are sure he 
had not the powers with which Othello was subsequently invested. 

Perhaps we do not receive any one of the Pertonx Dramatic 
to Shakspeare*s plays, as it was originally drawn up by himself. 
These appendages are wanting to all the quartos, and are very 
rarely given in the folio. At the end of this play, however, the 
following enumeration of persons occurs : 

" The names of the actors. — Othello, the Moore. — Brabantio^ 
Fatlier to Desdemona — Cassio, an Honourable Lieutenant. — lago» 
a Villaine — Rodorigo, a guWd Gentle^nan. — Duke of Venice.-^Se-^ 
7?<i*or«.— Montano, Governour of Cyprus- — Gentlem/en of Cyprus.-^ 
Lodovico, and Gratiano, tvio noble Venetians. — Saylors. — Clowne.^^ 
T3esdemona, Wife to 0*Ae//o.— -Cmila, Wife to Zfl^a— Bianca, a 
Curtezan.** Steevens. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 



ACT I SCENE I. 

Venice. A Street, 
Enter Roderigo and Iago. 

Rod, Tush, never tell me,^ I take it much unkindly. 
That thou, Iago, — %vho hast had my purse. 
As if the strings were thine, — should'st know of this. 

Iago, *Sblood, but you will not hear me ;* — 
If ever I did dream of such a matter, 
Abhor me. 

Rod, Thou told'st me, thou didst hold him in thy hate. 

Iago, Despise me, if I do not. Three great ones of 
the city, 
In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 
Oft capp'd to him ; ' — and, by the faith of man, 
I know my price, I am worth no worse a place : 
But he, as loving his own pride and purposes. 
Evades them, with a bombast circumstance,^ 

1 Tuth, never tell me,'] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio omits 
the interjection — Tush. Steevens. 

2 'Sblood, but you ivill not 8tc.] Thus the quarto: the folio sup- 
presses this oath. Steevens. 

3 Oft capffd to himi] Thus the quarto. The folio reads,— O^- 
capp'd to him. Steevens, 

In support of the folio, Antony and Cleopatra may be quoted : 

•* I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes.'* 
This i*eading I once thought to be the true one. But a more 
intimate knowledge of the quarto copies has convinced me that 
they ought not without very strong reason to be departed from. 

Makme, 
To cap is to salute by taking off the cap. It is still an acade- 
mtck phrase. M. Mason. 

* — fl bombast circumstance,] CVrc«97W/ance signifies eireum* 
locution. So, in Greene's Tu ^toque: 

" You put us to a needless labour, sir, 

•' To run and wind about for circumstance^ 

** When the plain word, I thank you, would have ferr'd.*' 
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Horribly stuflfd with epithets of war ; 

Andy in conclusion, nonsuits 

My mediators ; for^ certes, says he, 

/ have already chose my officer. 

And what was he ? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician,*" 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentine,^ 

A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife '/ 

Again, in Massinger's lecture,' 

** And therefore, without circunutance^ to the point, 

" Instruct me what I am" 
Again, in Knoiles's History of the Turks, p. 576: " — wherefore 
I wiU not use many words to persuade you to continue in your fi- 
delity and loyalty ; neither long circumstance to encourage you to 
play the men." Reed. 

* Forsootfh a great arithmetician,] So, in Romeo and yulietg 
Mercutio says: " — one that fights by the book of aritkmetick," 

Steexiens^ 

lago, however, means to represent Cassio, not as a person whose 
arithmetick was **cme, fwo,.and the third in your bosom," but as 
a man merely conversant with civil matters, and who knew no 
more of a squadron than the number uf men it contained. So af- 
terwards he calls him this counter-caster. Malone. 

6 — • a Florentine,] It appears irom many passages of this 
play (rightly understood) that Cassio was a Florentine, and lago 
a Venetian, ffanmer. 

^ A fellcns almost damned in a fair wfei] Sir Thomas Hanmer 
supposed that the'text must be corrupt, because it appears fit>m 
a following part of the pla> that Cassio was an unmarried man. 
Mr. Steevens has clearly explained the words in a subsequent 
note : I have therefore no doub' that the text is right; and have 
not thought it necessary to insert Mr Tyrwhitt's note, in which 
he proposed to read — " a fellow almost damn*d in a fair life** 
Shakspeare, he conceived, might allude to the judgment de- 
nounced in the gospel against those <f wAom all men speak vaelL 

MalonC' 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture is ingenious, but- cannot be right; 
for the malicious lago would never have given Cassio the highest 
commendation that words can convey, at the very time that he 
wishes to depreciate him to Roderigo: though .afterwards, in 
0peaking to himself, [Act V, sc. i,] he gives him his just charac- 
ter- M Mason. 

That Cassio was w.arried\s not sufficiently implied in the words^ 
afellovj almost damn'd in a fair wife, since they mean, according 
to lago's licentious manner of expressing himself, no more than 
a man very near being married. This seems to have been the case 
in respect of Cassio.— Act IV, sc i, lag^ speaking to him of Bi-_ 
ATMSt says,— ^A/y thi try goes, that you shall marry her* Cassio 
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That neyer set a squadron in the field, 

ftdeaowledges that soch a report had been raised, and adds, TAtV 
it the moniey** own giving out : she is persuaded I vtill marry her, out 
cf her oron lone and self -flattery ^ not out of my promise. lago then» 
having beard this report before, very naturally circulates it in his 
present conversation with Roderigo. If Shakspeare, however, de- 
signed Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus t (where Cassio had not 
yet been, and had therefore never seen her,) lago cannot be sup- 
posed to allude to the report concerning his marriage with her, 
and consequently this part of my argument must fall to the ground. 

Had Shakspeare, consistently with lago's character, meant to 
make him say that Cassio was actually datnn^d in being married to 
a handsome vjoman, he would have made him say it outright, and 
not have interposed the palliative almost. Whereas what he says 
tX present amounts to no more than that (however near his mar- 
riage) he is not yet completely dam,ned, because he is not absolutely 
married. The succeeding parts of lago's conversation sufficiently 
evince, that the poet thought no mode of conception or expression 
too brutal for the character. Steevens. 

There is no ground whatsoever for supposing that Shakspeare 
designed Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus. Cassio, who was a 
Florentine, and Othello's lieutenant, sailed frorti Venice in a ship 
belonging to Verona, at the same time with the Moor; and what 
difficulty is there in supposing that Bianca, who, Cassio himself 
informs us, ** haunted him every where,'* took her passage in the 
tame vessel with him ; or followed him afterwards ? Othello, we 
may suppose, with some of the Venetian troops, sailed in another 
▼essel; and Desdemona and lag^ embarked in a third. 

lago, after he has been at Cyprus but one day, speaks of Bianca» 
(Act IV, sc. i,) as one whom he had long known: he must there- 
fore (if the poet be there correct) have known her at Venice: 
" Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 
** A husvaifo, that, by selling her desires, 
*'BuYs herself bread and clothes: it is a creature, 
** That dotes on Cassio s — as 'tis the strunipet's plague, 
^ "To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one," Malone. 

Ingenious as Mr. Tyrwhitt's conjecture may appear, it but ill ac- 
cords with the context. lago is enumerating the disqualifications 
of Cassio for his new appointment; but surely his being faell spoken 
of by all men could not be one of them. It is evident from what 
follows that a report had prevailed at Venice of Cassio's being 
soon to be married " to the most fair Bianca." Now as she was 
in Shakspeare's language <* a customer," it was with a view to 
such a ^connexion that lago called the new lieutenant a fellow al' 
most damned* It may be gathered from various circumstances that 
an intercourse between Cassio and Bianca had existed before 
they left Venice; for Bianca is not only well known to lago at 
Cyprus, but she upbraids Cassio (Act III, sc. iv,) with having 
been absent a week from her, when he had not been tmo days on 
the island. Hence, and from what Cassio himself reUtes, (Act 
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Nor the division of a battle knows 



IV« tc. i,) Ivtoi the other dajftalilng m the sba-bahk with gbr' 
taiitVenetxans, and thither come* the bauble; by thit hand, 
she falls thus about my neck; — it may be presumed she bad secret- 
ly followed him to Cyprus : a conclusion not only necessary to ex- 
plain the passage in question, but to preserve the consistency of 
the fable at large.— The tea-bank on which Cassio was conversing 
with certain Venetians, was at Venice ; for he had never till the 
day before been at Cyprus : he specifies those with whom he con- 
versed as Venetians^ because he was himself a Florentine; and he 
mentions the behaviour of Bianca in their presence, as tending 
to corroborate the report she had spread that he was soon to 
marry her. Henley. 

1 think, as I have already mentioned, that Bianca was a Vene- 
tian courtezan: but the «ea-^ani of which Cassio speaks, may 
have been the shore of Cyprus. In several other instances beside 
this, our poet appears not to have recollected that the persons of 
his play had only been one day at Cyprus. I am aware, however, 
that this circumstance may be urged with equal force against the 
concluding part of my own preceding note ; and the term sea- 
bank certamly adds support to what Mr Henley has suggested, 
being the very term used by Lewkenor, in his account of the LHo^ 
fnaggior of Venice. Malon^. 

Thus far our commentaries on this obscure passage are ar<- 
ranged as they stand in the very succinct edition of Mr. Malone. 
Yet I cannot prevail on myself, in further imitation of him, to 
suppress the note of my late friend Mr Tyrwhitt, a note that 
seems to be treated with civilities that degrade its value, and 
with a neglect that few of its author's opinions have deserved. 
My inability to offer such a defence of bis present one, as he him- 
self could undoubtedly have supplied, is no reason why it should 
be prevented from exerting its own proper influence on Uie reader. 

Steevens. 
The poet has used the same mode of expression in The Mer- 
chant cf Venice^ Act I, sc. i : 

" O my Antonio, I do know of those 
" Who therefore only are reputed wise, 
" For saying nothing ; who, I 'm very sure, 
** If they should speak, would almost damji those ears, 
" Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools.** 
And there the allusion is evident to the gospel-judgment against 
those, who caU their brothers fools. I am therefore incUnedto 
believe, that the true reading here is i 

A fellovi almost damn*d in a fair life ; 
and that Shakspeare alludes to the judgment denounced in the 
gospel against those of vfhom all men speak vseUf 

The character of Cassio is certainly such, as would be very 
likely to draw upon him all the peril of this denunciation, litc- 
rallv understood. Well-bred, easy, sociable, good-natured ; with 
abilities enough to make hiin agreeable and useful, but not suf- 
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More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theorick,* 
Wherein the toged consuls^ can propose 

ficient to excite the envy of his equals, or to alarm the jealousy 
of his superiors. It may be observed too, that Shakspeare has 
thought it proper to make lago, in several other passages, bear 
his testimony to the amiable qualities of his rival. In Act V, sc. i, 
he speaks thus of him : 

" — if Cassio do remain, 

*' He hath a daily beauty in his iife, 

" That makes me ugly." 
I will only add, ttiat, iiou ever hard or far-fetched this allusion 
(whether Shakspeare*s or only mine) may seem to be. Archbishop 
Sheldon had exactly the same conceit, when he made that singu- 
lar compliment, as the writer calls it, [Biograph. Britan. Art. 
Temple,] to a nephew of Sir William Temple, that " he had 
the curse of the gospel, because all men spoke well of him." 

'lyrvihitt. 
That Mr. Tyrwhitt has given us Shakspeare's genuine word 
and meaning I have not the least doubt Bianca is evidently a 
courtezan of Cyprus, and Cassio^ of course, not yet acquainted 
with her. But even admitting that she might have followed him 
thither, and got comfortably settled in a ** house," still, I think, 
the improbability of his having any intention to marry her is too 
ffross for consideration. What! the gallant Cassio, the friend and 
favourite of his general, to marry a ** customer," a " fitchew," a 
" huswife who by selling her desires buys herself bread and 
clothes !" lago, indeed, pretends that she had given out such a 
report, but it is merely with a view to make Cassio laugh the 
louder. There can be no reason for his practising any similar im- 
position upon Roderigo. Ritson. 

Q—'theoricitI Theorici, for theory. So, in The Proceedings 
against Garnet on the Povider-Piot: « — as much deceived in the 
theoricke of trust, as the lay disciples were in the practicke of cbn- 
•piracie." Steevens. 

This was the common language of Shakspeare's time. See 
Vol. V, p. 269, n. 8. Ma/one. 

1 Wherein the toged consuls — ] Consuls for counsellors. Warburton. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads, council. Mr. Theobiild would have 
us read, counsellors. Venice was originally governed by consuls : 
and Consuls seems to have been commonly used for counsellors, as 
afterwards in this play. In Albion* s lyiumph, ViM&sque, 1631, the 
Emperor Albanact is said to be " attended by fourteen consuls.** 
Again: "— the habits of the consuls were af\er the same man- 
ner." Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Matthew Paris after him, call 
both dukes and earls, consuls. Steevens. 

The rulers of the state, or civil governors. The word is used by 
Marlowe, in the same sense, in Tamburlaine, a tragedy, 1590: 
" Both we will raig^e as eonsuls of the earth." Malone. 

By toged perhaps is metait fieaceablci in opposition to the vtarlih 
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As masterly as he : mere prattle, without practice,^ 
Is all his soldiership. But, he, sir, had the election : 
And ly^of -whom his eyes had seen the proof, 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus ; and on other grounds 
Christian and heathen, — must be be-lee*d and calm*d* 

qualifications of which he had been speaking. He might have 
formed the word in allusion to the Latin adage, — Cedant arma 
toga. Steeveru. 

* More than a sptnsters uniet* the bookish theoriei. 
Wherein the toged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he : mere prattle, wthout practice,'] This play has 
many redundant lines, like the tiist and third of the foregoing*. I 
cannot help regarding the uords distinguished by the Roman 
character, as interpolations. In the opening seeife of JKing Henry 
Vf Shakspeare thought it unnecessar} 10 join an epithet to theo- 
rid; and if the monosyllables — as he, were omitted, would lago's 
meaning halt for want of them ? Steevens. 

^-^-^•-must be be-lee'd and calm,d — ] The old quarto — led. The 
first folio reads, be-lee'd: but that spoils the measure. I read, let^ 
hindered. War burton. 

Be-lee'd suits to calmed, and the measure Is not less perfect than 
in many other places. Johnscn. 

Be-lee'd and be-calm,\i are term** of navigation. 
1 have been informed that one vessel is said to be in the lee of 
another, when it is so placed that the wind is intercepted from it. 
lago's meaning therefore is, that Cassio had got the wind bf him, 
and be'Calm.'d liim from going on. 

To be-calm, (as 1 learn from Falconer's Marine Dictionary) is 
likewise to obstruct the current of the wind in its passage to a 
ship, by any contiguous object. Steevens. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: 

■ must be led and calm.'^d — . 

I suspect therefore that Shakspeare wrote— mtist be lee*d and 
calm*d. The lee-»\de. of a ship is that on which the wind blows. 
To lee, or to be lee*d, ma\ mean, to fall to leeward, or to lose the 
advantage of the wind. 

The reading of the text is that of the folio. I doubt whether 
there be any such sea-phrase as to be-lee; and suspect the word 
be was inadvertently repeated by the compositor of the folio, 
. Mr. Steevens has explained the word be-calnCd, but where is it 
found in the text ? Malone. 

Mr. Malone is unforitmate in his present explanation. The lee- 
Bide of a ship is directly, conf/ary to that on which the wind blows, 
if I may believe a skilful navigator whom I have consulted on this 
occasion. 

Mr. Malone asks where the word be-calm'd is to be found in the 

^text. To this question 1 must reply by another. Is it not evident, 

that the prefix — be is to be continued from the former naval phrase 

to the latter? Shakspeare would have written 6e-calm'd as well 
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By debitor* and creditor, this counter-caster;* 

HC) in good time, must his lieutenant be, 

And I, (God bless the mark l«) his Moor-ship's^ ancient. 

Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his hang- 
man. 

lago. But there 's no remedy, 'tis the curse of service; 
Preferment goes by letter,* and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, • where each second 

as ^-lee'd^ but that the close of his verse would not admit of a 
dissyllable. — Sliould we say that a ship was lee^d, or calmed, we 
should employ a phrase unacknowledged by sailors. Steeven*. 

4 By debitor — ] All the modern editors read — By debtor; but 
debitor (the reading of the old copies) was the word used in Shak- 
•peare*s time. So, in Sir John Oavies's Epigrams, 1598: 

•* There stands the constable, there stands the- whore,— 
" There by the Serjeant stands the debitor.'* 
See also the passage quoted from Cymheline, n. 5. Malone. 
^ '-^thie counter-caster;] It was anciently the practice to 
reckon up sums with counters. To this Shakspeare alludes again 
in Cymbdine^ Act V : ** — it sums up thousands in a trice : you 
have no true debitor and creditor, but it ; of what 's past, is, and 
to come, the discharge. Your neck, sir, is pen, book, and coun- 
ters f^* &c. Again, in Jcoiastus, a comedy, 1540: ** I wyl cast my 
counters, or with counters make all my reckenynges." Steewns. 

So, in The Winter's Tale.- " — fifteen hundred shorn,— What 
comes the wool to ?— I cannot do *t without counters." Malone, 

^ '-'^'^ bless the tnari.''] Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, observes, that the Scots, when they compare person to per- 
son, use this exclamation. 

I find, however, this phrase in Churchyard's Tragicall Discourse 
f^ a dolorous Gentlevjoman, 8ic. 1593: 

" Not beauty here I claime by this my talke, 
*« For browne and blacke I was, Godblesse the marie/ 
** Who calls me fair dooth scarce know cheese from chalke: 
•* For I was form'd when winter nights was darke, 
•* And nature's workes tooke light at little sparke; 
** For kinde in scome had made a moulde of jette, 
*• That si)one like cole, wherein my face was set." 
It is singular that both Churchyard and Shakspeare should 
have used this form of words with reference to a black person. 

Steevenis. 
7 — -- his Moor-ship's — ] The first quarto reads— his nuonhipU, 

Steevent. 
■ — Aj' Utter,"] By recommendation from powerful friend s. 

y^hr.soti. 
« Ifot by the old gradation,"] Old gradation, is ^raJar/tfn est a blishefl 
by ancient practice. yohns9n. 

VOL XVI. T 
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Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be judge yourself, 

Whether I in any just term am a£rin'd^ 

To love the Moor. 
^^<^' I would not follow him then. 

lago. O, sir, content you ; 

I follow him to serve my turn upon him : 

We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 

Cannot be truly follow'd. You shall mark 

Many a duteous and knee-crookiftg knave, 
* That, doating on his own obsequious bondage, 

Wears out his time, much like his master's ass. 

For nought but provender; and, when he 's old, cashier'd;* 
^ Whip nie such honest knaves i^ Others there are, 
'' Who,'*trimm'd'in forms and\isages*of duty, u^S^lm 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves; 

And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lin'd tlieir 
coats. 

Do themselves homage : these fellows have some soul ; 

And such a one do I profess myself. 

For, sir,* 

It is as sure as you are Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be lago: 

In following him, I follow but myself; 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 
^ But seeming so, for my peculiar end : 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 

The native act and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern,* 'tis not long after 

^ Whether I in any just term am affinM — ] Jffind is the reading 
of the third quarto and the first folio. The second quarto and all 
the modern editions have attign^d. The meaning is, — Do J stand 
within any such terms of propinquity^ or relation to the Moort as that 
it is my duty to It^e him ? ^hnson. 

, The original quarto, 1622, has assign% but it was manifestly 
lui error of the press. Malone. 

8 For nought but provender ; and, when he 's oid, <ashier*df'} Sure- 
ly, this line was originally shorter. We might safely read — 

For nought hut provender f nvhen old^ cashier'd. SteevenSf 

3 — hot.est knaves:] Knave is here for servant^ but with & sly 
mixture of contempt. Johnson. 

4 For, sir,'] These words, which are found in all the ancient oo- 
]pi«8, are omitted by Mr. Pope, and most of our modem editors. 

Stefvens, 
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But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at :• I am not what I am. 

Bod. What a full fortune does the thick-Ups owc,^ 
If he can carry 't thus ! 

lago. Call up her father, 

Rouse him : make after him, poison his delight, 
Proclaim him in the streets ; incense her kinsmen^ 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 

< In compUmen* extern,] In that which I do only for an outward 
show of civility, yoknton. 

So, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Albovine, 1629: 
M _ that in sight extern 
" A patriarch seems." Steevene, t 

^.For daws life."] The first quarto reads, — For cfowc* — . Steevens. 

I have adhered to the original copy, because I suspect Shak- 
speare had in his thoughts a passage in Lyiy's Muphuet and his 
England, 1580 : '* As all coynes are not good that have the image 
of Cxsar, nor all gold, that is coyned with the kings stampe, so ail 
is not truth that beareth the shew of godlinesse, nor all friends 
that beare a faire face. If thou pretend such love to Euphues, 
carry thy heart on the bade of thy hand, and thy tongue in thy 
palme, that I may see what is in thy minde, and thou with thy 
finger claspe thy mouth. — I can better take a blister of a nettle, 
than a pricke of a rose ; more willing that a raven should peck 
out mine eyes, than a turtle peck at them." Malont. 

I read with the folio. lago certainly means to say, he would ex- 
pose his heart as a prey to the most worthless of birds, i. e. davis, 
which are treated with universal contempt. Our author would 
scarcely have degraded the amiable tribe of doves to such an of- 
fice ; nor is the mention of them at all suitable to the harsh turn 
of lago's speech. Steevetis. 

7 What a fuU fortune does the thick-lips owe,] Full fortune is, I 
believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in another scene of 
this play, a/u// soldier is put for a complete soldier. So, in Cym' 
beline: 

" Our pleasure his full fortune doth confine;" 
Again, in Chapman's version of the fourth Book of Homer's Odys^ 
$€y^ we have — 

•* Jove did not only his full fate adorn, 
•* When he was wedded." 
To o/vae^ is in ancient language, to own, to possess. Steffoens. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

" not the imperious show 

" Of the fullfortun'd Casar — ." 
Full is used by Chaucer in the same sense in his Troilus, B. L : 
•* Sufiiceth this, mv full friend Pandare, 
"That I have said—." 
See also, Jntony and Cleopsttra, Act III, sc. xi. Vol. XIII. MaUmt. 
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Plague him with flies: though that his joy be jojr, 
Yet throw such changes of vexation on 't, 
As it may lose some colour. 
^ Rod, Here is her father's house; I *11 call aloud. 

^xi**rwift^ lago. Do ; with like*Himorou8^accent, and dire yell, 
As Hhen, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities.* 

F.od. What, ho ! Brabantio ! signior Brabantio, ho 1 
lago. Awake ! what, ho! Brabantio! thieves! thieves! 
thieves ! 
Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves! thieves! 

Brabantio above^ at a JVindoitf. 
Bra, What is the reason of this terrible summons ? 
What is the matter there ? 

Rod, Signior, is all your family within ? 
lago. Are your doors lock'd?* 

Bra, Why ? wherefore ask you this? 

lago, • Zounds, sir, you are robb'd : for shame, put on 
your gown ; 
Your heart is burst,* you have lost half your soul; 
Even now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe.* Arise, arise ; 

8 J* when, by night and negligence, the Jire 

Is spied inpopuloM cities] The particle is used equivocally ; the 
same lioerty is taken by writers more correct: 

** The wonderful creature ! a woman of reason ! 

•• Never grave out (f pride, never gay out of season." 

yohnton. 
By night and negligence means, during the time of night and 
negligence. M. Mason. 

The meaning, as Mr. Edwards has observed, is, <*not that the 
fire was spied by negli^nce, but the fire, which came by night 
and negligence, was spied. And this double meaning to the same 
word is common to Shakspeare with all other writers, espe- 
ciall3' where the word is so familiar a one, as this is in question. 
Ovid seems even to have thought it a beauty instead of a defect" 

Malone* 

9 Are your doors locPdP] The first quarto reads — 

Are all doors lock*df Steevent, 

% '— - is burst,] i. e. broken. Burst for broke is used in our au- 
thor's King Kenry /K, P. II : " — and then he ,burst his head for 
crouding among the marshal's men." See Vol. IX, p. 110> n. 2 

Stetnem. 

See also Vol. VI, p. 12, n. 5. Malone, 
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Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 

Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you: 

Arise, I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits? 

J^od. Most reverend signior, do you know my voice? 

Bra. Not I ; What are you ? 

Rod. My name is— Roderigo. 

jBra. The worse welcome : 

I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors; 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say, 
My daughter is not for thee ; and now, in madnesSf 
Being full of supper, and distempering draughts,* 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To start my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir, sir, 

Bra, But thou must needs be surej 

My spirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Bod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell'st thou me of robbing ? this is Venice ; ; 
My house is not a grange.-* 

8 _ tupping ^our white ewc.^ In the north of England a ram • 
is called a tup. Malane. 

I had made the same observation in the third Act of this play, 
scene iii. 

^.-^^yowr white ewe.] It appears from a passage in Decker's 
0-per se 0, 4to. 1612, that this was a term in the cant language 
used by vagabonds: *' As the men haue nicke-names, so likewise 
baue the women : for some of them are called the vihite exoe^ the 
lambe/' &c. Steevent. 

3 —«» distempering draughts,'] To be distempered with liquor, . 
was in Shakspeare's age, the phrase for intoxication. In Samlet^ , 
tiie^King is said to be '* marrellous dUtempered with wine." 

See Vol. IX, p. 246, n. 3. Steecent^ 
< w— this is Venice; 
My house is not -a grange.] That is^ <«you' are in a populous ^ 
«ity, not in a lone hotisci where a robbery might easily be commit- 
ted.** Grange is strictly and properly the farm of a monastery, . 
where the religious deposited their com. Grangia, Lat. from Gra^ - 
num. But in Lincolnshire, and in other northern counties, they 
oall every lone house, or farm which stands solitary, k grange. 

T. Wartm. 
So, in T. Hey wood's English TYaveller, 1633 s 
** — — — to absent himself from home, 
**^AndjDakiB bfai iather*s house but as 9^ grange?*^ &c.'. 
T3 
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Rod, Most grave Brabantiar 

In simple and pure soul I come to you. 

lago. 'Zounds, sir, you are one of those, that will not 
serve God, if the devii bid you. Because we come to do 
you service, you think we are rufHans : You '11 have your 
daughter covered with a Barbary horse ; you '11 have your 
nephews neigh to you ;' you '11 have coursers for cousins^ 
and gennets for germans.* 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou?^ 

Again, in Daniers Comptaita of Rotamondy 1599: 

" — soon was I train'd frpm court 

" To a solitary grange,''* &.C. 
A gam, in Meawrefar Measure.- " — at the moated ^ron^e resides 
this dejected Mariana." Steeveru. 

5 ~~~^yaur nephews neigh to you.-'] Nefihew, in this instance, has 
the pou er of the Latin word nepos, and signifies a grandson, or 
any lineal descendant, however remote. So, A. of Wyntowo, is 

, his Cronykil, B. VIII, ch. iii, v. 119: 

" Hyr swne niay be cald nenau.- 

** This is of that word the wertu.** 
Thus, also, in Spenser: 

" And all the sons of these five brethren reign'd 

" By the due success, and all their nephews late, 

** Even thrice eleven descents the crown obtained.** 
Again, in Chapman's version of the Odyssey^ B. XXIV, Laertes 
says of Telemachus \i\i grandsons 

*• '■ ' — to behold my son 

" And nephevj close in such contention.** 
Sir W Dugdale very often employs the word in this sense; and 
without it, it would not be very easy to show how Brabantio cotild 
have nephevos by tlve marriage of his daughter. Ben Jonson like- 
wise uses it with the same meaning. The alliteration in this pas- 
sage caused Shakspeare to have recourse to it. Steevent. 
See Vol. XI, p. 121, n. 8. Malone, 

6 .... gennets for germane*^ A jennet is ft Spanish herse. S€(> 
ia Hey wood's Rape o/* Lucrece, 1630: 

" — there stays within my tent 
•* A winged jennet.** Steevens. 

7 What profane vtretck art thouf] That is, vfkat taretch of grot^ 
and licentious language? In that sense Shakspeare often uses the 
word profane, yohnson. 

It is so used by other writers of the same age : 

** How far off dwells the house-surgeon } 

•* — You are a profane fellow^ i* fiiitb.** 
Agftin, in Ben Jonson*s Tale of a Tub : 

*< By the sly justice, and his clerk profaned 
James HoweU» in a ^alogue prefixed to hit edition of Q9t< 
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lago^ I am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your daugh- 
ter and the Moor are now making the beast with two 
backs. ^ 

Bra. Thou art a villain, 

lago. You are-— a senator. 

Bra, T^is thou shalt answer ; I know thee, Roderigo. 

Rod, Sir, I will answer any thing. But I beseech you^ 
If 't be your pleasure,^ and most wise consent, 
[As partly, I find, it is,) that your fair daughter. 
At this odd-even and dull watch o* the night,* 

grave's Dictionary^ in 1673, has the following sentence : " J'aime- 
rois mieux estre trop ceremonieux, que trop prophane :*' which he 
thus also anglicises — *' I had rather be too ceremonious, than too 
prophane.** Steevent. 

8 .^...^your daughter and the Moor are novo making the beast with 
two backs.] This is an ancient proverbial expression in the French 
language, whence Shakspeare probably borrowed it ; for in the 
Dictionaire dea Proverdes Fraw^oises, par G. D. B. Brusselles, 1710, 
12mo. 1 find the following article : " Faire la b€te a deux dos, 
pour dire, faire ramour." Percy. 

In the Dictionaire Cotnique, par le Roux, 1750, this phrase is 
more particularly explained under the article Bete.- «• Faire la bete 
a deux doa — Maniere de parler qui signifie etre couchd avec une 
femme; faire le deduit." — « Et faisoient tous deux souvent en- 
semble la bete a deux doa joyeusement" Mabelaia, Liv. I. There 
was a translation of Mabelais published in the time of Shakspeare. 

Malont. 

• [If't be your pleaaure, &c.] The lines printed in crotchets are 
not in the first edition, but in the folio of 1623. ^ohnaon. 

1 At this odd-even and dull vtatch 6* the night,"] The even of night 
is midnight, the time when night is divided into even parts. 

-,,,,, - . , , yokruon. 

Odd IS here ambiguously used, as it signifies atrange, uncouth, op 
umoonted/ and as it is opposed to even. 

But this expression, however explained, is very harsh. Steevens. 

Thia ODD EVEN is simply the interval between twelve at night 
and one in the morning. Henley. 

By this singular expression,—" this odd-even of the night,»» our 
poet appears to have meant, that it was jUst approaching to, or 
^ust past, midnight t that it was doubtfiil whether at that moment 
jt stood at the point of midnight, or at some other less equal divi- 
sion of the twenty-four hours ; which a few minutes cither befbtv 
•r after midnight would be. 

So, in Macbeth: 

« . What is the night? 

** Lady M. Almost at odda Vfith morning, nhieh w uA/cA.'* 

Shakspeare was probably thinking of hUboyiih pah^oKplay, 
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Trangportcd— with no worse nor better g^ard, 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier ,<— 
To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor, — 
If this be known to you, and your allowance,' 
We then have done you bold and saucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me. 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not belie ve. 
That, from the sense of all civility^ 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence : 
Your daughter,-— if you have not given her leave,-— 
. I say again, hath made a gross revolt ; 
imup^ **Tying ner duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, ^ . 

0»v *In'*an extravagant* andSyheeling^stranger,* tirheedU^ 
Of here and every where : Straight satisfy yourself ;3 
If she be in her chamber, or your house, 
Let loose on me the justice of the state 

Surely, ^* almost at odd* with morning" signifies, almost enur- 
ing into conflict with it. Thus, in Tltnon of Athene: 

" 'Tis honour, with most lands to be at odds, — .** 
In King Henry VI, P. HI, we find an idea similar to thatkk- 
Macbeth: 

" — like the morning'' 9 war, 

*• When dying clouds contend with growing light." Steevent* 
^ '"■^•^ and your allowance,] i. e. done with your approbation* 
See Troilus and Cre^sida, Act II, sc iii, Vol. XII. Malone. 

3 That, from the sense of all civility,'] That is, in opposition to, OP-- 
departing from, the sense of all civility. So, in Twelfth Night: 

•• But this IS from, my commission — .*' 
Again, in The Mayor of ^inborough, by Middleton, 1661 : 
" But this is from mj business.'* Malone. 
^ In an extravagant — ] Extravagant is here used in its Latin - 
signification, for wandering. Thus, in MamJet: ** The extravagant,^ 
and erring spirit, — ." Steevens. 

5 Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes. 
In an extravagant and wheeling stranger,"] Thus the old copies- 
for which the modern editors, following Mr. Pope, have substi- 
tuted — To an extravagant &c. In King Lear, we find — " And • 
bold our lives in mercy;" (not af mercy;) in The Winter's Tale-^ 
— « he was torn to pieces with a bear,** not « by a bear;" and i&- 
Bamiet: 

*< To let this canker of our nature come 
« In further evil," 
So, in the next scene , we have " — in your part," not " — on 
your part." We might substitute modern for ancient phraseology 
in all these passages with as much propriety as in the proMnt^ 
We yet say, « she it v:rapp*d up in him." Malgnt. 
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Fop thus deluding you.* 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho ! 

Give me a taper ; — call up all my poeple :— 
This accident is not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it oppresses me already : — 
Light, I say! light! [jBxiV,/rom ahtyvc. 

lago. Farewel; for I must leave you; 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 
To be produc'd^ (as, if I stay, I shall,) 
Against the Moor : For, I do know, the statef— 
However this may gall him with some check,'— 
Cannot with safety cast him ;• for he *s embark'd 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus' wars, 
(Which even now stand in act) that, for their souls, 
Another of his fathom they have not. 
To lead their business : in which regard. 
Though I do hale him as I do hell pains. 
Yet, for necessity of present life, 
I must show out a flag and sign of love. 
Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely find him, 
I^ead to the Sagittary* the rais*d search; 
And there will 1 be with him. So, farewel. \^Exit, 

JSntevy delowy Brabantio? and Servants tvith Torches. 

JBra. It is loo true an evil: gone she is; 
And what 's to come of my despised time,* 

• For thus deluding you] The first quarto reads,— For thit 
dtiiuion. Steevent. 

7 To be produced — ] The folio vtadSy^-producted, Steevens. 

• — wm€ check,] Some rebuke. Johnson. 

o — cast him A That is, dhmhs him; reject him. We still 
say, a cast coat, ana a ca*t serving-man. yohmon, 

1 the Sagittary— ] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 

reads,— the Sagittar — . I have chosen the undipped reading. 

SteeveM, 
> And vihat '* to come of my despised time,"] DeapUed time is 
time of no value g time in which— 

" There *s nothing serious in mortality, 
** The wine of life is drawn, and the mere dreg^ 
«• Are left this vault to brag of." Macbeth, Johneon. 
Again, in Romeo and yuliet -• ' 

*• — — - expire the term i 

" Of a detpited life clos'd in my breast.** | 

As the quotation in the preceding note belongs to our steady i 

moralist. Dr. Johnson, it could not have been more uncharacteri^* I 
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Is nought but bitterness — Now, Roderigo, 
Where didst thou see her ?—0, unhappy girl!—- 
With the Moor, say*st thou ?-^Who would be a father ?— 
How didst thou know 'twas she? — O, thou deceiv'st mc 
Past thought! 3 — What said she to you? — Gel more 

tapers ; 
Raise all my kindred. — Are they married, think you? 

Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 

Bra, O heaven ! — How got she out ! — O treason of 
the blood ! — 
Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters* minds 
By what you see them act. — Are there not charms,* 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd?* Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of some such thing ? 

Rod, Yes, sir ; I have, indeed. 

Bra, Call up my brother. — O, that you had had her !•;— . 
Some one way, some another. — Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod, I think, I can discover him ; if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bra, Pray you, lead on.* At every house I *11 call; 

tically vitiated, than by the compositor, in Mr. Malone's edition^ 
where it appears thus: 

«• There 's nothing serious in morality,** Steeveru. 

3 — O, thou deceiv'stme 

Paat thought /] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio, 162d» and 
the quartos, 1630 and 1655, read: 
— O, she deceives me 
Past thought ! — . 
I have chosen the apostrophe to his absent daughter, as the 
most spirited of the two readings. Steevens. 

4 — Are there not charms,'] T|ius the second folio. The first, 
and the quarto, ungprammatically read) — Is there not &c. Mr. 
Malone follows the oldest copies, and observes that th^ords — Is 
there not charms, &c. mean — Is there not such a thing as charms I 

Steevens. 
8 By 'which the property tif youth and maidhood 
May be abus'dj By which the faculties of a young virgin 
may be infatuated, and made subject to illusions and &lse ima- 
gination: 

•' — — wicked dreams abuse 
" The curtain'd sleep.** Macbeth. Johnson. 
*-<*— and maidhood — ] The quartos read— and manhood — . 
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I may command at most:— Get weapons, ho! 

And raise some special officers of night J— 

On, good Roderigo ; — I '11 deserve your pains. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

The same. Another Street. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Attendants. 

lago. Though in the trade of war I have slain men, 
Yet do I hold it very stuff o' the conscience,* 

6 Pray you, lead on.] The first quarto reads, — Pray lead me on. 

Steevens, 

7 of night.] Thus the original quarto, 1622; for which 
the editor of the folio substituted — officers of might ; a reading 
which all the modern editors have adopted. I have more than 
■once had occasion to remark that the quarto readings were some- 
times changed by the editor of the folio, from ignorance of our. 
poet's phraseology or meaning. 

I have no doubt that Shakspeare, before he wrote this play, 
read The Commonwealth and Govern7nent of Venice, translated 
from the Italian, by Lewes Lewkenor, and printed in quarto» 
1599 J a book prefixed to which we find a copy of verses by Spen- 
ser. This treatise furnished our poet with the knowledge of those 
efficer^ of night, whom Brabantio here desires to be called to his 
assistance. 

" For the greater expedition thereof, of these kinds of judg- 
ments, the heades or chieftaines of the officers by night do obtaine 
the authority of which the advocators are deprived. These offi» 
€ert (if the night are six, and six likewise are those meane officers, 
that have only power to correct base vagabonds and trifling of- 
fences. 

«« Those that do execute this office are called heades of the 
tribes of the city, because out of every tribe, (for the city is di- 
vided into six tribes) there is elected an officer of the night, and 
a head of the tribe. — The duty of eyther of these officers is, to 
keepe a watch every other night by turn, within their tribes ; and, 
now the one, and then the other, to make rounds about his quar- 
ter, till the dawning of the day, being always guarded and at- 
teikled on with weaponed officers and Serjeants, and to see that 
there. bej^any disorder done in the darkness of the night, 
which'^lvMnMol^neth men to naughtinesse ; and that there 
be not any houses broken up, nor theeves nor rogues lurking in 
corners with intent to do violence.'* Common^vealth of Venice, pp. 
97,99. Maione. t 

It has been observed by 'Mr. Maione, in Romeo andjuliett (See 
Act V, sc. iii. Vol. XII,) that there is no vtatch in Italy. How doea 
that assertion quadrate with the foregoing account of ojficere of 
tha flight T^ Steereni. 
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To do no contrivM murder ; I lack iniquity 

Sometimes, to do me service : Nine or ten times 

I had thought to have yerk'd him here under the ribs. 

0th, *Tis better as it is. 

If^go, Nay, but he prated,* 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour, 
That, with the little godliness I have, 
I did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, sir, 
Are you fast married \ for, be sure of this^— 
That the magnifico^ is much beloved ; 
And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke's;* he will divorce you; 

* — stufFo' rAe conscience,] This expression to common read- 
ers appears harsh. Stuff of the conscience is, substance or essence 
of the conscience. Stuff is a word of great force in the Teutonick 
languages. The elements are called in Dutch, Bbefd stoffen, or 
head stuffs. Johnson . 

Again, in ITing Henry VIIl: 

** You 're full of heavenly stuff, ^ &c. 
Frisch's Gerfnan Dictionary gives this explanation of the word 
stoff: " — materies ex qua aliquid fieri poterit." Steevens. 

Shakspeare in Macbeth uses this word in the same sense, and 
in a manner yet more harsh : 

" Cleanse th^ stuffed bosom of thai perilous stuff" 

^. White. 

* — he prated,"] Of whom is this said ? Of Roderigo ? 

Steevem. 
1 — the magnifico — ] " The chief men of Venice are by A 
ficculiar name called Magnijici, i. e. tnagniJicoesV Minsheu*s DiC' 
tionary. See too Volpone. Toilet, 

* — - a voice potential 

As double as the duke*s .*] It appears from Thomas's History of 
Italy, 4to. 1560, to have been a popular opinion, though a false 
ane, that the duke of Venice had a double voice ; •* Wl^ereas,** 
says he, " many have reported, the duke in ballotyng should have 
tmo voices ; it is nothinge so ; for in giving his voice he hath but 
one ballot, as all others have/' Shakspeare, therefore, might have 
gone on this received opinion, which he might have found in some 
other book. Supposing, however, that he had learned from this 
very passage that the duke had not a double voice in the Council 
of Seven, yet as he has a vote in each of the various councils of 
the Venetian state, (a privilege which no other person enjoys) 
OUT poet might have thought himself justified in the epithet 
which he has here used ; and this circumstance, which he might 
hfive found in a book already quoted, Contareno's Comvnonvtealth 
mnd Government of Venice, 4to. 1599, was, I believe, here in Ms 
thoughts. 
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Or put upon you what restraint and grievance 
The law (with ail his might, to enforce it on,) 
Will give him cable. 

Otlu Let him do his spite : 

My services, which I have done the signior}', 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. 'Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 
I shall promulgate, 3) 1 fetch my life and being 

** The duht himself also, if he will, may use the authority of 
an advocator op president, and make report to the councell of any 
offence, and of any amercement or punishment that is thereupon 
to be inflicted ;— for to great is the prince's author itie, that he may\ 
in whatsoever court ^ ad j dine himself e to the magistrate therein, be- 
ing president, as his colleague and companion, and have equal pow- 
XR WITH THE oTHEx PRESIDENTS, that he might so by this 
means be able to look into all things." p. 41 . Again, ibJdem, p. 42 : 
"Besides this, this prince [i. 6. the duie"] halh in every councell 
equal authoritie with any of them, for one suffrage or lotte." 
Thus we see, though he had not a double voice in any one as- 
sembly, yet as he had a vote in all the various assemblies, his 
voice, thus added to the voice of each of the presidents of those 
assemblies, might with strict propriety be called doublet and po- 
tential. — Potential, Dr. Johnson thinks, means operative, having 
the effect, (by vseight and influence,) without the external actual 
property. It is used, he conceives, *' in the sense of science; a 
caustick is called potential fire." I question whether Shakspeare 
meant more by tlie word than operative, orpov:erfuL Malone. 

Double and single anciently signified strong and vieak, when ap- 
plied to liquors, and perhaps to other objects. In this sense the 
former epithet may be employed by Brabantio, and the latter, by 
the- Chief Justice speakinj^ to Falstaff: " Is not your wit single?*^ 
When Macbeth also talks of his ** single state of man,** he may 
mean no more than his weak and debile state of mind. 

*• .— a voice potential 

** As double as the (Inkers,** 
may therefore only sig-nify, that Brabantio's voice, as a magnifico, 
was as forcible as that of the duke. See Vol. VII, p. 42, n. 8; and 
Vol. IX, p. 29, n. 8 Steevens. 

The DOUBLE voice of Brabantio refers to the opinion, which (as 
bein^ a magnijlco, he was no less entitled to, than the duke him- 
self,) EITHER, of nullifying the marriap^e of his daughter, con- 
tracted withotit his consent; or, of subjecting Othello to fine ai'.d 
imprisonment, for having seduced an heiress. Ilenley. 

3 ■ ' Ti$ yet to I now, 

{JVhich, f;7ien I know that boasting is an honour, 
I shall promulgate,)'] Thus the folio. The quarto, l(!i2'l, 
reads — 

« »Tis yet to know 

VOL. XVI. U ' ' 
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From men of royal siege;* and my demerits* 
M^y speak, unbonneted,* to as proud a ibriune 

•* That boasting is an honour. 
** 1 shull piomnlgate, 1 fetch," &c. 
Some woids certainly were omitted at the press; and perliaps 
ihey have been supplied in the wrong place. Shakspeare might 
have written — 

** — 'Tls yet to know 

** That boasting is an honour; which when 1 know, 
•* 1 shall promulgate, I fetch my life,'* &c. 
I am yet to learn that boasting is honourable, which when I 
have learned, I sl^all proclaim to the world that I fetch my life &c. 

Maione. 
I am peiTcctly satisfied with the reading in the text, which ap- 
peals n(>t to have been suspected of disarrangement by any of 
our pi-cdccessors. Steepens. 

* ' .. ■ ^nen of royal siege ;] Men who have sat upon royal 
thrones. 

The quarto has — nien of royal heiglit. Siege is used for seat by 
other auiluirs. So, in Stowe's C%onicley\i. 575: "there was set up 
a throne or siege royalHy^r the king." 

Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. II, c. vii: 

" A stately siege of soveraigne majestye." Steevens. 
So, in Grafton's Chronicle, p. 443: '* Incontinent after that he 
was placed in the royal siege^'* &c. Maione. 

s——' and my demerits — ] Demerits has the same meaning in 
our author, and many others of that age*, as merits: 
** Opinion, that so stick's on Murtius, may 
" Of his deinerits rob Cominius " Coriolanus. 
Again, in Dngdale's TVarnfichhire, p. 850, edit. 1730: "Henry 
• Conway, esq. for his singular demerits received the dignity of 
knightliood" 

Mereo and demereo had the same meaning in the Roman lan- 
guage. Steevens. 

6 May speak, unbonneted,] Thus all the copies read. It should 
be — unbonneting, i. e. without putting otftlie botuiet. Pope. ' 

I do not see tfje propriety of Mr Pope's emendation, though 
a'doptcd by Dr. Warburton Unbovetivg ^uy as well be, «of /»wf- 
ting on, as not putting off, the bonnet. Hanmcr reads e'en Ixiuneted. 

yohnson. 
To .speak unbonneted, is to speak viith the cap off, whicli is direct- 
ly opposHe to the poet's meaning. Othello ujeans to say, th::t his 
birth and services set him upon sue!) a rank, that he may speak to 
a senator of Venice with his hatoi?/ i. e. without showing any 
marks of deference or inequality. I therefore am incllt^ed to think 
Shakspeare wrote — 

May spejk, and, bonnetted, ij'c. Theobald. 
Bonneter (says Cotgrave) is \.o put iff oueU cap. So, In Coriola- 
nus: " Those who are supple and courteous to the people, bonneted 
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As this that I have reach'd : For know, lago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I woulrl not my unhoused^ free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the seu's worth. ^ But, look! what lights come yon- 
der? 

without any furtlier deed to heave them at all into llieir estima- 
tion. Unbonneted may therefore signify, ivithout taking the cap off. 
We might, I thinks %'enlure to' read imbonneted- It is common 
with Shakspeare to make or use words compounded in the same 
manner. Such are hnpavsrit impaint^ iwpale, and inimask. Of all 
the readings hilberlo proposed, that of Mr. Theobald is, I think, 
the best. Steevens. 

The objection to Mr. Steevens's explanation of uvbonneted, i. e. 
without taking the cap off, is, that SJiakspeare has himself used the 
word in King Lear, Act III, sc. i, with the very contrary signifi- 
<:ation, namely, for one lohose cap is cff: 
** — — ~ Unbonneted lie runs, 
" And bids what will take all '* 

He might, however, have employed the word here in a difTe- 
rcnt sense. Malone. 

Unbonneted, is uncovered, revealed, made known. In the se- 
cond Act and third scene of tliis pUy we meet with an expres- 
sion similar to this: " — you unlace your reputation;" and ano- 
ther in As you Like it. Act IV, sc. i: " Now unmuzzle your wis- 
dom »' A> a 

Mr Fuseli (and who is better acquainted with the sense and 
spirit of our author?) explains this contested passage as follows: 

** / am his equal or superior in rank; and veere it not so, such are 
tny demerits, that, unbonnete(U vsithovt the addition rf patrician or 
senatorial dignity, they may speak to as proud a fortune &c. 

" At Venice, fl>e bonnet, as well as the toge, is a badge of aris- 
tocratick honours to this day." Steex^ens. 

^ unhoused — ") Free from domestick cares. A thought na- 

tural to an adventurer, yohjison. 

OthpJlo talkincr as a soldier, wn Aot/W may signify the having no 
settled house or habitation. Whalley. 

8 For the sea\ ^vorthl I would not marry her, though she were 
as rich as the Adnatick, which the Doge annually marries.* 

yohnson. 
As the gold ring annually thrown by the Doge into the Adria- 
tick, cannot be said to have much enriched it, 1 believe the com- 
mon and obvious meaning of this passage is the true one. 

The same words occur in Sir W. D'Avenant's Cruel Brother, 
1630: 

*' — he would not lose that privilege 
«* For the sea*s ivorth** 
Perhaps the phrase is proverbial. 
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Enter Cassio, at a distance arid certain Officers with 
Torches, 

lago. These are the raised father, and his friends: 
You were best go in. 

0th, Not I: I must be found; 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul, 
Shall manifest nic rightly. Is it they i 

lago. By Jt^nus, 1 tliink no. 

0th. Tlie servants of the (hike, and my lieutenant. 
The goodness of the night upon you, friends I • 
What is the news ? 

Cas. The duke does greet you, general ; 

And he requires your haste-post-haste appearance, ^ 
Even on the instant. 

Oth, What is the matter, think you? 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine ; 
It is a business of some heat : the galiies 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers* 
This very night at one another's heels ; 
And many of the consuls,^ rais'd, and met, 
Are at the duke's already : You have been hotly caU'd 

for; 
When, being not at your Ibdging to be foimd, 

Pliny the naturalist has a chapter on the riches of the sea. 
Again, in The Winter's Tale.- 

*« — for all tUe sun sees, or 

«« The close earth wombs, or the prqfaund sea hides 

•* In unknvfmn fathom St* &c. 
Again, in King Henry V, Act I : 

" " As rich with praise, 

** As is the ooze, and bottom of the sea, 

** With sunken wreck, and sumless treasuries." Steevens. 

9 The goodness of the night upon you^ friends 1"^ So, in Measure for 
Measure: 

" The best and wholesomest spirits of the night 
«*Envellop you, good Provost!" Steevens. 

1 your haste-post'ltaste appearance^'] The comma, hitherto 

placed after hastCy should be a hyphen. Tour haste-post-haste ap- 
pearance is your immediate appearance. The words " Haste^ post, 
haste^" were in our author's time usually written on the cover of 
packets, or letters, sent express. Ritson. 

2 _- sequent messengers — ] The first quarto reads-^e^f«» 
messengers. Steevens. 

3 the consuls,] Sot p. 199, IX. I. Steevens^ 
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The senate hath sent about* three several quests, 
To search you out. 

0th. 'Tis well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house, 
And go with you. \jE,xit, 

Caa, Ancient, what makes he here i 

lago, Taith, he to-night hath boarded a land carack ;* 
If it prove lawful prize, he 's made for ever. 

Ca8. I do not understand. 

Jago, He 's married. 

Cas. To who?* 

4 The senate hath sent about — ] The early quartos, and all the 
modern editors, have — 

The senate sent above three several quests,'-- 
Tbe folio— 

The senate hath sent about i:fc. 
That is, about the city. I have adopted the reading of the folio. 

yoh?iSon. 
^tcsts are, on tins occasion, searches. So, in He} wood** JSr<z- 
zen Age, 1613: 

" Now, if in all his quests, he he uiiheld." 
An ancient MS. entitled " The Boke of Huntyng that is clepcd 
Mayster of Game," lias the followinj^ explanation of the word" 
guest: ** This word quest is a terme of herle hunters of beyonde 
the see; and is thus moche to say as whan the hunter goth to 
fynde of the hert and to herborow him." Steevens. 

* — a land carack;] A carack is a ship of great bulk, and 
commonly of great value; perhaps what we now call'a galleon. 

Johnson . 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb: 

" they Ml be freighted ; 

** They 're made like caracis, all for strength and stowage." 

Steevens. 
The first ships that came richly laden from the West Indies to 
Europe were those from the Caraccas, part of the Spanish settle- 
ments : and some years ago a Caracca ship generally proved a 
Tcry rich prize. M. Mason. 

A carack, or carick, (for so it was more frequently written in 
Shakspeare*s time) is of higher origin, and was denominated 
from the Spanish word, caraca, which signifies a vessel of great 
bulk, constructed to carry a heavv burthen. The Spanish caraca, 
Minsheu thinks, may have been formed from the Italian cartcof a 
lading, or freight. Malone. 

« To naho?'] It is somewhat singular that Cassio should ask this 
c^uestion. In the 3d scene of the 3d Act, Ligo says: 

*• Did Michael Cassio, when you woo'd my lady, 
•« Know of your love ? 

U2 
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Ee-ntter Othelxo. 
lago. Marry, to — Come, captain, will you go ? 
0(A. Have with you.* 

Cas, Here comes another troop to seek for you. 
Enier Bhabantio, Roderigo, and Officers of nighty 
with Torches and Wta/i07is, 
lago. It is Brabantio: — general, be advis'd;* 
He comes to bad intent. 

0th. Hola! stand there! 

Hod, Signior, it is the Moor. 

iiro. Down with him, thief! 

[^They draw on both sides, 
lago. Yon, Roderigo! come, sir, I am for you. 
0th, Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them. — 
(lood signior, you shall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. 

Ura, O thou foul thief, where hast thou stow'd my 
daughter ? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou hast enchanted her : 
For I *ll refer me to all things of sense, 
If she in chains of magick were not bound, 
Whether a maid — so tender, fair, and happy ; 
So opposite to marriage, that she shunn'd 

" Oth. From first to last.** 
He who was acquainted with the object courted by his friend> 
could have little reason for doubting^ to whom he would be mar- 
ried. Steevens. 

Cassio's seeming ignorance of Othello's courtship or marriage 
might only be affected ; in order to keep his friend's secret, till 
it became publickly known. Blacistone. 

Or he might fear that Othello had proved false to the gentle 
Desdemona, and married another. Malone. 

How far this suspicious apprehension would have become the 
benevolent Cassio, the intimate friend of Othello, let the reader 
judge. Steevens. 

^ Ifave vjithyouA This expression denotes readiness. So, in the 
ancient Interlude of Nature, bl. 1. no date : 

«• And saw that Glotony wold nedys begone ; 
*' Have 'with thee, Glotony, quoth he anon, 
" For I must go wyth tliee." 
See Vol. XI, p. 94, n 8. Steevens. 

* — be advis'd;] That is, be cadi be cautious; be discreet. 

Johnson. 
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The wealthy curled darlings of our nation,* 
Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou: to fear, not to delight.* 
[Judge me the world,^ if 'tis npt gross in sense, 
•That thou hast practis'd on her with foul charms ; 

9 The 'toealthy curled darlings of our nation^'] Curled is elegantly 
and ostentatiously dressed He had not the hair particularly in his 
thoughts. Johnson. 

On another occasion Shakspeare employs the same expression, 
and evidently alludes to the hair,- 

" If she first meet the curled Antony," &c. 
Sir W. D'Avenant uses the same expression in his yust Italian, 
1630: 

" The currd and silken nobles of the town.'* 
Again : 

*' Such as the curled youth of Italy." 
I believe Shakspeare has the same meaning in the present in- 
stance. Thus, Turnus, in the 12th Mneid, speaking of iEneas: 

** i focdare in pulvere crines 

" Vibratos ealido ferroy — ." Steepens. 
That Dr. Johnson was mistaken in his interpretation of this 
line, is ascertained by our poet's Rape of Lucrece, wliere the hair 
is not merely alluded to, but expressly |mentioned, and the'epi- 
Ihet curled is added as characteristick of a person of the highest 
rank: 

" Let him have time to tear his curled hair.'* 
Tarquin, a king's son, is the person spoken of. Edgar, when he 
was " proud in heart and mind," curled his hair, Malone. 

'^ Of such a thing as thou; to fear, not to delight.'] To fear, in 
the present instance, may mean — to terrify. So, in King Henry 
r/, P. Ill: 

** For Warwick was a bug that fear'^d us all." 
The line spoken by Brabantio is redundant in its measure. It 
might originally have ran — 

Of such as thou; to fear, not to delight. 
Mr. Rowe, however, seems to have selected the words I would 
omit, as proper to be put into the mouth of Horatio, who applies 
them to Lothario : 

" To be the prey of such a thing as thou art." Steevens. 
— to fear, not to delight."] To one more likely to terrify than 
delight her. So, in the next scene (Brabantio is again the speaker) : 

** To fall in love with what she feared to look on.** 
Mr. Steevens supposes fear to be a verb here, used in the sense 
of to, terrify; a signification which it formerly had. hut fear, I 
apprehend, is a substantive, and poetically used for the object of 
fear. Malone. 

2 ^yudgeme the world, &c.] The'lines following in crotchets are 
not in the first edition, [1622.] Pope. 
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320 OTHELLO, 

Ab\is*d her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 
That waken motion: 3 — 1 '11 have it disputed on : 

3 Abus*d her delicate youth 'Ktth drugs, or viinerah. 
That viaJten motion :] [Old copy-^iveaJ^en.^ Hanroer reads 
with probability : 

That ual'tn motion: — . yohnson. 
Motion in a subsequent scene of this play is used in the rery 
srnse in which Sir Thomas Hanmer would employ it: — " But mc 
have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, our un- 
bitted lusts." Steevens. 

To voeaken ^notion IS, to impair the faculties. It was till very 
lately, and may with some be still an opinion, that philtres or love 
potions have the power of perverting, and of course weakening 
or impairing both the sight and judgment, and of procuring 
fondness or dotage toward any unworthy object uho administers 
them. And by motion, Shakspeare means the senses which are 
depraved and weakened by these fascinating mixtures. Ritson. 
The folio, where alone this passage is found, reads : 

That weaken motion.' 

I have adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer's emendation, because I 
have a good reason to believe that the words v^eaien and 'uaien 
were in Shakspeare's time pronounced alike, and hence the mis- 
take miglit easily have happened. Motion is elsewhere used by 
our poet precisely in the sense required here. So, in Cymbeline^ 
** — — for there 's no mxttion 
" That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
" It is the woman's part." 
Again, in Hamlet: 

•* -^— — . sense sure you have; 
" Else could you not have m,otion.** 
Again, in Measure Jor Measure: 

•• . one who never feels 

** The wanton stings and motiojis of the sense." 
So also, in A Mad World my Masters, by Middleton, 1608: 
" And in myself sooth up adulterous motions, 
** And such an appetite as I know damns me." 
We have in the play before us — vjakejt'd torath, and I think in 
- some other play of Shakspeare — vsaken^d love. So, in our poet's 
117th Sonnet : 

" But shoot not at me in your ivaken^d hate** 
Ben Jonson in his preface to Volpone has a similar phraseology: 

" it being the office of the comick poet to stirre up gentle of- 

fectinns*^ 

Mr. Theobald reads — That weaken tiotlouy i. e. says he, her 
right conception and idea of things ; understanding, judgment. 
This reading, it must be acknowledged, derives some support 
fi'om a passage in King Lear, Act II, sc. iv : — " either his ration 
rceakens, or his discernings arelethargyM." But the objection to it 
is, that no opiates or intoxicating potions or powders of any sort 
can distort or pervert the intellects^ but by destroying them for a 
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'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee,] 
For an abuser of the world,* a practiser 

time J nor was it ever at any time believed by the most credulous, 
that love-poviderst as they were called could vjcaien the understand- 
int\ though it was formerly believed that they could fatcinate the 
affections: or in other words, vtaken motion. 
Brabantio afterwards asserts . 

*• That with some mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 

** He wrought upon her." 
(Our poet, it should be remembered, in almost all his plays uses 
blood tot passion. See Hamlet, Act IV, sc. ir. Vol. XV; and Troi- 
lus and O-essida, Act II, sc iii, Vol XII.) And one of the Se- 
nators asks Othello, not, whether he had weakened Desdemona's 
understanding, but whether he did — 

" — by indirect and forced courses 

" Subdue and poison this young maid's affections." 
The notion of the efficacy of love -powders was formerly so pre- 
valent, that in the parliament summoned by K. Richard the Thirds 
on his usurping the throne, it was pnblickly urged as a charge 
against lady Grey, that she had bewitched King Edward the 
Fourth, " by strange potions and amorous charms** See Fabian, 
p. 495; Speed, p. 913, edit 1632; and Habington's History of 
King Edvford the Fourth, p. 35. Malone- 

In the passages adduced by Mr. Steevens and Mr. Malone, to 
prove that motion signifies lustful desires, it may be remarked that 
the word derives this peculiar meaning, either from some epithet, 
or restrictive mode ofexpr**ssion, wiih which it stands connected. 
But, had it been used absolutely, in that sense, with what consist- 
ency could Brabantio attribute the emotions of lust in his daugh- 
ter, to the irritation of those very pliiltres. which he, in the self, 
same breath, represents as abating it ? 

The drugs or mdnerals, with which Othello is charged as having 
abused the delicate youth of Desdemona, were supposed to have ac- 
complished his purpose, by 

•* Charming her blood with pleasing heaviness,** 
thereby vieakening motion, that is, subduing her maiden pu- 
p^NCY, and lulling her vtontbd ooyness into a state of acqui* 
escence. 

That this is the sense of the passage, is further evident fro m 
what follows i for so bashful was she of disposition^ 

«* ■ that her motion 

•• Blush'd at herself:" 
and, therefore, adds Brabantio : 

*« ■ I vouch again, 

** That with some mixtures powerful o'er the bloody 

*• Or with some dram conjur'd to this effect, 

** He wrought upon her.** Henley. 
4 For an abuser Sic] The first quarto reads— AtcA an abuser &c , 

$teev€ns» 
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Of arts inhibited and out of warrant :— 
Lay hold upon hiiu ; if he do resist, 
Subdue him at Iiis peril. 

0th, Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, imd the rest: 
Were it my cue to ii.^ht, I should have known it 
Without a prcr.'sptcr. — Where will yoy that I go 
To answer this your charge ? 

Bra, To prison ; till fit time 

Of law, and course of direct session. 
Call thee to answer. 

0th. What if I do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith satisfied ; 
Whose messengers are here about my side, 
Upon some present business of the state, 
To bring' me to him ? 

Off, 'Tis true, most worthy signior, 

The duke 's in council ; and your noble self, 
I am sure, is sent for. 

Bra, How ! the duke in council I 

In this time of the night 1 — Biing him away: 
Mine 's not an idle ciiuse: the duke himself, 
Or any of my brothers of the state, 
Cannot but feel ibis wrong, us 'twere their own: 
For if such actions may have passage free, 
Bond-slaves, and pagans,* shall our statesmen be. 

^r.xuent, 

« To bring—] The quartos read— To bear, Steevens, 

f> Bondslaves and pagans,] Mr. Tlieobald alters pagans to pa- 
geantSt for this reason, " Tlwit pagans ore as strict and moral all 
tlie world over, as the most regular Christians, in the preserva- 
tion of private propert) .'* But \>liat tlien ? The speaker had not 
this high opinion of pagan inoralit}-, fis is plain from hence, that 
this important discovery, so mncli to ihe honour of paganism, was 
first made by our editor. JVur/ntrton. 

The meaning of these expressions of Brabantio seems to have 
been mistaken. I believe the morality of citlier christians or pa- 
gans was not in our aiitlu>r's thoughts. He alludes to the common 
condition of all blacks, who come from their own country, both 
slaves and pagans ,\ and uses the word in contempt of Othello and 
his complexion. — If this Moor is now suflfered to escape with 
impiinity, it will be sucli an encouragement to his blacl^ coun- 
tnmcn, that we may expect to see all the first offices of our state 
filled up by the pagans and bond slaves of Africa. Steevens^ 
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SCENE III. 

lilt same, A CouncU'Chamber, 

The Duke, and Senators, sit ting at a Table ; Officers 
attending, 

Duke, There is no composition^ in these news,* 
That gives them credit. 

1 Sen, Indeccl, they are disproportion'd ; 

My letters say, a hundred and seven gallies. 

Duke, And mine, a hundred and forty. 

2 Sen, And mine, two hundred: 

But though they jump not on a just account, 
(As in these cases,*where the aim*reports,* W^ 4^e^«nc^ 
*Tis oft with difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgment; 
I do not so secure mc in the error, 
But the main article 1 do approve 
In fearful sense. 

In our author's time pagan was a very common expression of 
contempt. So, in King Iltmy IV, P. II: 

** Whiki pagan may That beP' 
See Vol. IX, p. 53, n. 2 Malone, 

7 There is no composition — ] Covjposition, for consistency, concor- 
dancy. War burton. 

o these «Mi«j,] Thus the quarto, 1622, and such was fre- 
quently tl)e pliraseology of Shakspeure's age. So, in The Spanish 
Tragedy, 1^10: 

**The neiL's are more delightful to his soul, .*'■ 

See also Vol. X,p. 211, n. 7. Tlie folio reads— M/\s news. Malone. 
^ As in these cases, tvhere llie aim reports,'] Tlse folio has — the 
aim reports. But, they aim reports, [tlie readlnjr of ihe quarto] 
has a sense sufficiently easy and commodious. Where men re- 
port not by certain knowledge, but by aim and conjecture. 

yohnson. 
To aiin is to conjecture. So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

** But fcariujj lest my jealous aim mij^ht err.'* 
Again, in the manuscript kno^vn b\ the title of IViliiam and the 
IVerv^yoif, in the library of King's College, Cambridge: " No man 
upon mold, might ayvie the number." P. 56. Stcevens. 

ivhere the aim reports,'^, In these cases where conjecture or 

suspicion ttHs the tale. Jim is, again used as a substantive, in 
this sense, in Julius Cxsar: 

" What you would work me to, I have some aitn " 

Malcne. 
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Sailor. [w/Min] What ho! what ho! what ho! 
Entrr an Officer, with a Sailor. 

Off. A messenger from the gallics. 

Duke. Now? the business t 

Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for Rhodes ; 
So was I bid report here to the state, 
By signior Angelo.* 

Duke. How say you by this change ? 

1 Sen. This cannot be, 

By no assay of reason ;• 'tis a pageant, 
To keep us in false gaze: When we consider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 
And let ourselves agam but understand, 
That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile question^ bear it, 
For that it stands not* in such warlike brace,* 
But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is drcss'd in :— if we make thought of this, 
We must not think, the Turk is so unskilful. 
To leave thai latest which concerns him first; 
Neglecting an attempt of ease, and gain. 
To wake, and waj^e, a danger profitless.^ 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he 's not for Rhodes. 

1 By signior Angeio'] This hemistich is wanting in the first 
quarto. Steerens. 

* By no assay of reason ;"] Bring it to the test, e^saminc it by rea- 
son as we examine metals by the assay, it will be found counter- 
feit by all trials. Johnson. 

3 vyith more facile question—] ^estion is for the act if 

seeking. With more easy emieavour. Johnson. 

So tnay he with more facile question 6ear »>,"] That is, he may 
can y it with less difspute, with less opposition. I don*t see how 
the word question can signify the act if seeking, l^}Mi^^^ the word 
quest may. M* Mason. 

4 For that it stands not &c [ The seven following lines are added 
since the tirst edition. Pope. 

s warlike brace,] State of defence. To arm was called to 

brace on the armour. Johnson^ 

<^ To wake, and v age, a danger proftless.^ To wage here, as in 
man\ other plan-H in Shakspearc, signities to fijjhl, to combat. 

Thus, in King Lear.- 

" To wage ag^ainst the enmity of the air." 

It took its rise from the common expresbion, to wage war. 

Steevens. 
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Off, Here is more news* 

Enter a Me&sehger, 

Mc9B. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, 
Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, 
Have there injouited therix with an after fleet. 

1 Sen, Ay, «o 1 thought :^ — How many, as you guess? 

MeB9, Of thirty sail: and now do they re-stem* 
Their backward course, bearing with frank appearance 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. — Signior Moutano, 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 
With his free duty, recommends you thus, 
And prays you to believe him.' 

Duke, 'Tis certain then for Cyprus — 
Marcus Lucches6>^ is he not in town ? 

1 Ben, He 's now in Florence. 

Duke. Write from us ; wish him* post-post-haste : 
despatch. 3 

1 Ben, Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant Moor. 

Rnter Brabantio, Othello, Iago, Roderigo, and 

Officers, 

Duke, Valiant Othello, we must straight employ you 
Against the general enemy Ottoman.* 



7 Ayt *o &c.] This line is not in the first quarto. Steevem, 

« — ^— do they re-stem — ] The quartos mean to read, — rc'Sterne, 
though in the nrst of them the word is misspelt. Steevena, 

^ And prays you to believe him'} He entreats you not to doubt 
.the truth of this intelligence, yohnaon. 

1 Marcut Lucches^,] The old copies have Luccicos. Mr. Stee- 
vens made the correction. Malone. 

s .-..^ nUh Aim—] i. e. recommend, desire him. Jfeed. 

3— -tvt>A him post-post-hBLSte: despatch.] i.e. tell him we 
wish him to niake all possible hatte. JPost-haitc is before in this 
play used adjectively : 

" And he requires your hASte-pott-haste appearance^ 

All messengers in the time of Shakspeare were enjoined '* Haste 
hatte { for thy life, post haste.** 

The reading of the text is that of the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads: 

Write from, tts to him, post, post-haste, dispatch, Malone* 

* Valiant Othello^ we must straight employ you 
Against the general enemy OttoTnan.] It is part of the policy of 
the Venetian state never to entrust the command of an army to a 
native. <* To exclude, therefore, (says Contareno, as transUted 
VOL. XVI. X 
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226 OTHELLO, 

I did not see you; welcome, gentle sig^or; [7b Bua. 
Wc lack'd your counsel and your help to-night. 

Bra, So did I yours: Good your grace, pardon me; 
Neither my place, nor aught I heard of business. 
Hath rais'd me from my bed ; nor doth the general care* 
Take hold* on me ; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 
iThat it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself. 

Duke. Why, what's the matter? 

Bra. My daughter i O, my daughter I 

Sen. . Dead? 

Bra, Ay, to me ; 

She is abus'd, storn from me, and corrupted 

by Lewkenor, 4to. 1599,) out of our estate the danger or occasion 
of any such ambitious enterprises, our ancestors held it a better 
course to defend the dominions on the continent with foreign 
mercenary soldiers, than with their homebred citizens." Again : 
** Their charges and yearly occasions of disbursement are like- 
wise very great ; for alwaies they do entertain in honourable sort 
with great provision a captaine generally who alwaies is a stranger 
hoTfie.*' Malotie. 

It was usual for the Venetians to employ strangers and even 
Moors in their wars. See The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 
Act V, sc. i. See also Howell's Letters, fi. I, S. 1, Letter zxviii. 

Heed. 

* p— genera/ care — ] The word care, which encumbers the 
verse, was probably added by the players. Shakspeare uses the 
general s» a substantive, tbougb» I tliink, notjn this sense. Johnson' 

The word general, when used by Shakspeare as a substantive, 
always implies the populace, not the pubiick: and if it were used 
here as an adjective, without the word care, it must refer to grief 
in4he following line, a word which may properly denote a private 
sorrow, but not the alarm which a nation is supposed to feel on 
tbe'ap{)roach of a formidable enemy. M. Mason. • 

I suppose the atithor wrote ; 

Eats" d me from bed f nor doth the general care '''-^. 
and not^- 

Hath raWd me from my beds &c. 
The words in the Roman character I regard as playhouse inter- 
polations, by which the metne of this tragedy i« too frequently de- 
ranged. Steevens. 

'""^general care — ] 

" — juvenumqne prodis, 

** Publtca cura." Hor. Steevens. 

6 Taie hold •— ] The first quarto reads—Take any \w\d. 

Stt&oeits. 
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By spells^nd medicines bought of mountebanks:* 

For nature so preposterously to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, • 

Sans witchcraft could not' — — 

- Duke. Whoe'er he be, that, in this foul proceeding. 

Hath thus beguil'd yf.'iir daughter of herself, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 

You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, 

After your own sense ; yea, though our proper son 

Stood in your action.* 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor; whom now, it seems, 

7 By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks:'] Rymer has ri- 
diculed this circumst-ance as unbecoming (boih for its weakness 
and superstition) the gravity of the accuser, and the dignity of 
the tribunal: but his criticism only exposes his own ignorance. 
The circumstance was not only exactly in character, but urged 
with the greatest address, as the thing chiefly to be insisted on. 
For, by the Venetian law, the giving love potions was very cri- 
minal, as Shakspeare, without question well understood. Thns 
the law, 2)« malejicii et herbarie, cap. xvii, of the code, intitled, 
** Delia promission del maleficio." " Statuimo etiamdio, che-se 
olcun homo, o femina, harra futto maleficii, iquali se dimandano 
vulgarmente amatorie, o veramente alcuni altri maleficii, che al- 
cun homo o femina se havesson in odio, sia frusta et bollado, ct 
che hara consegliado patisca simile pena." And therefore in the 
preceding scene Brabantio calls them : 

" — arts inhibited, and out of warrant. *' Warburton. 
Though I believe Shakspeare knew no more of this Venetian 
law than I do, yet he was well acquainted with the edicts of that 
sapient prince, King James the First, against — 
*• ' pradtisers 

*? Of arts inhibited, and out of warrant." Steepens. 
See p. 220, n. 3. Malone: 

8 Being not &c.] This line is wanting in the first quarto. Steevens. 
' For nature so preposterously to «r, ■■ 

Sans vfitckcraft could not — ] The grammar requires we should 
read: 

For nature so preposterously err, &c. 
without the article to; and then the sentence will be complete. 

M. Mason. 

Were I certain that our author designed the sentence to be 

. complete, and not to be cut short by the Duke's interruption, I 

should readily adopt the amendment proposed by Mr. M. Mason. 

Steevens. 
1 Stood in your action.'] Were the man exposed to your charge or 
accusation* yohnson. 
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Your special mandate, for the state affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Duke ist Sen, We are very sorry for it. 

Duke, What, in your own part, can you say to this? 

[7*0 0th. 

Bra, Nothing, but this is so. 

0th. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors. 
My very noble and approved good masters^ — 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It io most true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of my offending* 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech. 
And littJe bless'd with the set phrase of peace ;* 
For sime these arms of mine had seven years' pith. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us'd 
Their dearest action* in the tented field j 

• The wry head and front of my offending — ] The main^ the 
wAo/f, unextenuated, yohnton. 

" Front caiisx non satis honesta est," is a phrase used by Quin- 
tilian. Steevens. 

A similar expression is found in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590: 
•* The man that in the forehead of his fortunes 
** Beares figures of renowne and miracle." 
Again, in TroUus and Cressida: 

•* So rich advantage of a promis'd glory, 

" As smiles upon xhe forehead o£ this action.** Malone. 

3 And little bless* dvjtth the set phrase of peace ;"] Soft is the read- 
ing of the folio, yohnson. 

This apology, if addressed to his mistress, had been well ex- 
pressed. But what he wanted, in speaking before a Venetian se- 
nate, was not the s(ft blandishments of speech, but the art and 
method of masculine eloquence The old quarto reads it, there- 
fore, as I am persuaded Shakspeare wrote : 

I the set phrase of peace- War burton. 

Soft ma\ have been used (or still and calm, as opposed to the 
clamours of war. So, in Coriolanus : 

«• m Say to them, 

•* Thou art their soldier, and, being bred in broils, 
" Hast not the s(ft way, which thou dost confess 
"Were fit for thee to use.'* 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

" ■ . . »Tis a worthy deed, 

" And shall become you well, to entreat your captain 
" To soft and gentle speech.** Malone. 
* Their dearest action — ] That is, deoTt for which much is paid, 
whether money or labour; dear action, is action performed at great 
expence, either of ease or safety. Johnson, 
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And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause^ 

In speaking for myself: Yet, by your gracious patience, 

I will a round unvarnish'd^ tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love j what drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

(For such proceeding I am charg'd withal) 

I won his daughter with.* 

Bra, A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush'd at herself;^ And she, — in spite of nature. 

Their dearest action is their most important action. See Timon 
of Athent, Act V, sc. ii. Vol. XV. Malone. 

Instead of their dearest action, we should say in modern lan- 
guage, their best exertion. Steevens, 

I should give these words a more natural signification, and sup- 
pose that they mean — Ihtiv favourite action, the action most dear 
to them. Othello says afterwards -. 
" — — — — I do agnize 
*« A natural and prompt alacrity 
" I find in hardness." M, Mason, 

s — unvarnish'd — ] The second quarto resids^unravished. 

Steevens. 
« Ivjon his daughter voith.'] [The first qjiarto and folio — / won 
his daughter.'] i. e. I won his daughter loith: and so all the modern 
editors read, adopting an interpolation made by the editor of the 
second folio, who was wholly unacquainted with our poet's metre 
and phraseology. In Timon of Athens we have the same elliptical 
expression : 

•* Who bad the world as my confectionary, 
'* The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of men, 
" At duty, more than I could frame employm^ent [for"],^ 

'Malone. 

• As my sentiments concerning the merits of the second folio 

are diametrically opposite to Mr. Malone*s opinion of it, I have 

not displaced a grammatical to make room for an ungrammatical 

expression. 

What Mr. Malone has styled " similar phraseology," I should 
not hesitate to call, in many instances, congeniality of omissions 
and blunders made by transcribers, players, or printers. 

The more I am become acquainted with the ancient copies, the 
less confidence I am disposed to place in their authority, as of\en 
as they exhibit anomalous language, and defective metre. Steevens. 
7 Blush* d at herself;] Mr. Pope reads— at it self y but without ne- 
cessity; Shakspeare, like other writers of his age, frequently uses 
thtpersonali Instead of the neutral pronoun. Steexens. 
X3 
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Of years, of country, credit, every things— 
To fall in love with what she fear'd to look on ? 
It is a judgment maim'd, and most imperfect, 
That will confess— perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this should be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with some mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with some dram conjur'd to this effect, 
He wrought lipon her. 
- Duke, To vouch this, is no proof;* 

**'*wt£«^ Without more*^certain and more overt test,' 
Than these thin habits, and poor likelihoods 
Of modern seeming,^ do prefer against him. 

1 Sen. But, Othello, speak ; — 
Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid's affections ? 
Or came it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth ? 

0th. ^ I do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary,* 
And let her speak of me before her father : 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The trust, the ofiice, I do hold of you,^ 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither. 

0th. Ancient, conduct them; you best know the 
place.— ^Exeunt I ago and Attendante. 

8 To vouch &c.] The first folio unites this speech with the pre- 
ceding one of Brabantios and instead of certain reads viider. 

Steettens. 

9 --^^ avert test,'] Open proofs, external evidence, ydhmon, 

1 .—i.. thin habitSy — 

Of modern seeming,'] Weak show of slight appearance. 

yohnson. 

2 ^...«. the Sagittary,] So the folio here and in a former passage. 
The quarto in both places reads — the Sagittar. Malone, 

The Sagittaryi means the sign of the fictitious creature so call- 
ed, i. e. an animaVcpmpounded of man and horse, and armed with 
a bow and quiver. Sevens. 

3 The trust, &c.] This line is wanting in the first quarto. 

Stet^enjf. 
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And, till she come, as truly* as to heaven 
I do confess' the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears I '11 present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

0th, Her father lov'd me ; oft invited me; 
Still question'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 
That 1 have pass'd. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days. 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i' the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being takeh by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 
And portance in my travel's history:*. 

< — at tnily — ] The first quarto reads— as faithful. Steevem, 
sjdo confess, &c ] This line is omitted in the first quarto. 

Steevens. 
• And portance tj;*c.] I have restored — 
And viith it all my travel h history, 
from the old edition. It is in the rest : 

And portance in my travel's history. 
Rymer, in his criticism on this play, has changed it U> portents, 
instead of portance- Pope- 
Mr. Pope has restored aline to which there is a little objection, 
but which has no force. I believe portance was the author's word 
in some revised copy. I Tead thus: 
Of being — sold 
To slavery, of iny redemption thence. 
And portance in 't; my traveVs history. 
My redemption from slavery, and behaviour in it. yohnson. 

I doubt much whether this line, as it appears in the folio, came 
from the pen of Shakspeare. The reading of the quarto may be 
vjeak, but it is sense ; but what are we to understand by my de- 
meanour, or my sufferings, (which ever is the meaning) in my 
tr9veV8 history ? Malone. 

By — my portance in my travels history ^ perhaps our author 
meant — my behaviour in my travels as described in my history of 
them. 
Portance is a word already used in Coriolanus: 
" — — — — took from you 
*' The apprehension of his present portance, 
** Which gibingiyy ungravely» he did fashion/' &c. 
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Wherein of antres vastj and deserts idle,' 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heaven, 
It was my hint to speak,* such was the process; 

Spenser, in the third Canto of the second Book of the Fairy ^een, 
likewise uses it: 

«* But for in court jfay paruutnee he perceiv'd." Stenen*. 

7 Wherein cf antret vast, &c.] Discourses of this nature made 
the subject of the politest conversations, when voyages into, and 
discoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. So, when the 
Bastard Faulconbridge in King yohn, describes the behaviour of 
upstart greatness, he makes one of the essential circumstances of 
it to be this kind of table-talk. The fashion then running altoge- 
ther in this way, it is no wonder a young lady of quality should be 
struck with the history of an adventurer. So that Rymer, who 
professedly ridicules this whole circumstance, and the noble au- 
thor of the Characteristic^^ who more obliquely sneers at it, only 
expose their own ignorance. Warburton. 

Whoever ridicuks this account of the prog^ss of love, shows 
his ignorance, not only of history, but of nature and manners. 
It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, recluse, 
timorous, and delicate, should desire to hear of events and scenes 
which she could never see, and should admire the man who had 
endured dangers, and performed actions, which, however gpreat, 
were yet magnified by her timidity, yohnton, 

''"'^antres — ] French, grottos. Pope. 

CovM and den*. yohruon» 

> — and detertt idle,] Every mind is liable to absence and in- 
advertency, else Pope [who reads — deserts wiA/,] could never 
have rejected a word so poetically beautiful. Idle is an epithet 
used to express the infertility of the ^^haotick state, in the Saxon 
translation of the Pentateuch. Johnson, 

So, in The Comedy of Errort: 

" Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss.** 

Mr. Pope might have found the epithet viild in all the three 
last folios. Steevens. 

The epithet, idle, which the ignorant editor of the second folio 
did not understand, and therefore changed to vtild^ is confirmed 
by another passage in this Act: " — either to have it steril with 
idleness, or manured with industry." Malone. 

• It vaas my hint to speak,"] This implies it as done by a trap laid 
for her : but the old quarto reads hent, i. e. use, custom. \^Hint is 
the reading of the folio.] Warburton. 

Sent is not used in Shakspeare, nor, I believe, in any other au- 
thor. Hint, or rue, is commonly used for occasion of speech, 
which is explained by, such is the process, that is, the course of 
the tale required it. If hent be restored, it may be explained by 
handle. I had a handle, or opportunity, to speak of cannibals. J^ohwrn, 
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And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.^ These things to hear, 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch^ 

She 'd come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my .discourse :* Which I observing, 



Sent occurs at the conclusion of the 4th Act of Meaaure for 
Measure. It is derived from the Saxon Bentan, and means, to taJte 
hold oft to seize: 

*• — the gravest citizens 

•* Have hent the gates." 
But in the very next page Othello says : 

«< — Upon this hint I spake." 
It is certain therefore that change is unnecessary. Steevens* 

I _ ffien vihote heada 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,] Of these men there is an ac- 
count in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a book of that 
time. Johnson. 

The Cannibals and Anthropophagi were known to an English au- 
dience before Shakspeare introduced them. In The History of 
Orlando Furioso, played for the entertainment of Qiieen Eliza* 
beth, they are mentioned in the very first scene ; and Raleigh 
speaks of people whose heads appear not above their shoulders. 
Again, in the tragedy of Locrine, 1595 : 

" Or where the bloody Anthropophagi, 

" With greedy jaws devour the wandring wights." 

The poet might likewise have read of them in Pliny's Natural 
History, translated by P. Holland, 1601, and in Stowe's Chronicle. 

Steevens. 

Histories (says Bernard Gilpin, in a Sermon before Edward 
VI,) make mention of a " people called Anthropophagi, eaters of 
men.** Heed. 

Our poet has again in The Tempest mentioned " men whose 
heads stood in their breasts." He had in both places probably 
Hackluyt's Voyages, 1598, in view: — "On that branch which is 
called Caora, are a nation of people Vihose heades appeare not above 
their shoulders: — they are reported^ to have their eyes in their 
shoulders, and their mouthes in thfr^niddle of their breasts." 

Raleigh also has given an account of men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders, in his Description of Guiana, published 
in 1596, a book that without doubt Shakspeare had read. Malone. 

a — and viith a greedy ear 
Defxmrupmydiscottrse:'} So, in Marlowe's Lutfe Dominion^ 
written before 1593: 
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Took once a pliant hour; and foimd good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest hearty 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard^ 
But not iotentively : ^ I did consent ; 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke, 
That my youth suffer'd. My story being done^ 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs:* 

*« Hang both your greedy ear* upon my lips-; 
** Let them devour my speech** 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B. VI, c. ix : 

" Whylest thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eart 
•* Hong still upon his melting mouth attent." Malone, 
Both these phrases occur in Tully. " Non semper implet aures 
meas, ita sunt avida et capaces." Orat. 104. " Nos hinc voramut 
literAs — .** Ad. Attic, iv, 14. Auribus avidis captare, may also be 
found in Ovid, Be Ponto. Steevens. 

. " Iliacosque iterunv defnens audire labores 
"Exposcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore." Vir^. 

M. Mason. 
S^ttt no* intent ively:] Thus the eldest quarto. The first folio 
TtSLda^-instinctively ; the second, — distinctively. 

The old word, however, may stand — Intention and attention were 
once synonymous. So, in a play called The Isle of Gulls, 1606: 
"Grace! at sitting down, they cannot intend it for hunger." i. e. 
attend to it. Desdemona, who was often called out of the room 
on the score of house-affairs, could not have heard Othello's tale 
intentiwlyt i. e. with attention to all its parts. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the Iliad, B. VI: 
" Hector intends his brother's will ; but first" &c. 
Again, in the tenth Book: 

M . all with intentive ear 

** Converted to the enemies' tents — ." 
Again, in the eighth Book of the Odyssey.- 

** For our ships know th' expressed minds of men ; 
** And will so most intentively retaine 
** Their scopes appointed, that they never erre." 
Again, in a very scarce book entitled A courtlie Controversie ofCuf 
pids Cautels: Conteyning Jiue Tragicall Histories, &c. Translated out 
6f French he. by N. W. [Henry Wotton] 4to. 1578; « These 
speeches collected ententively by a friend" &c. Steevens. 

Shakspeare has already used the word in the same sense in hi» 
Merry Wives of Windsor: " — she did course over my exteriors 
with such a greedy intention.'* 

Distinctively was the conjectural emendation of the editor of 
ithe jiecond folio, who never examined a single quarto copy. 
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She s^vorcj — In faith 'twas strange, *twas passing 

strange ;* 
*Twa8 pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 
She wish'd, she had not heard it ; yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me ; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I spake : 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd ; 
And I lov'd her, that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have us'd ; 
Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

Enter Desdemona, Iago, and Attendants, 
Duke, I think, this tale would win my daughter too. — 
Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the best: 
Men do their broken weapons rather use, 

* — avforldof sighs;] It was hiates in the later editions ; but 
this is evidently the true reading. The lady had been forward in- 
deed to give him a foorld of kisses upon a bare recital of his story ; 
nop does it agree with the following lines. Pope. 

Sighs is the reading of the quarto, 1622; kisses of the folio. 

^* Malane. 

* She swore, — In faith, 'tvtas strange^ &c.] Here (as on a fornv- 
er occasion respecting the prophecies that induced the ruin of 
Macbeth,) the reader must be indebted to Mr. Whitaker's zea- 
lous and powerful Vindication of Mary ^ueen ofScotSy 8vo. Vol. II, 
p. 487, edit. 1790: " Let not the modern reader be hurt here and 
in paragraph X, at a Lady, a Qiieen, and a Mary, staearing. To 
aver upon faith and honour, v/Sisthen caMed swearing, equally with 
a solenrm appeal to God; and considered as the same with it." 
This is plain from the passage immediately before us : " I swear, 
— upon my faith and honour," she says expressly. She also says 
she does this " again ;'* thus referring to the commencement of 
this letter, where she " appeals to her God as witness." And thus 
Shakspeare makes Othello to represent Desdemona, as acting; 
in^a passage that I have often condemned, before I saw this easy 
explanation of it, as one among many proofs of Shakspeare's in- 
ability to exhibit the delicate graces of female conversation: 

She swore, tSJ^c. 
This remark, therefore, serves at once to justify Desdemona 
and Qiieen Mary, and to show what kind of swearing is used by 
Itoth ; not a bold and masculine oath put into the mouth of Des- 
demona, such as Elizabeth frequently used, but a more earnest 
affirmation upon her faith and lionour, which she considered as 
the same with a solemn appeal to God. Steevens, 
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Than their bare hands. 

Bra. I pray you, hear her speak ; 

If she confess, that she was half the wooer, 
Destruction on my head,^ if my bad blame 
Light on the man !•— Come hither, gentle mistress ; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company. 
Where most you owe obedience ? 

Dea, My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty : 
To you I am bound for life, and education ; 
My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the Ibtd of duty,^ ^ 

I am hitherto your daughter : But here *s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother show'd 
To you, preferring you before her father,' 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 

Bra, God be with you !— I have done :— 

Please it your grace, on to the state affairs ; 
I had rather to adopt a child, than get it.— 
Come hither. Moor: 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which,® but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. — For your sake, jewel, 
I am glad at soul I have no other child ; 

For thy escape would teach me tyranny, - 

To hang clogs on them. — I have done, my lord. ' 

Duke. Let me speak like yourself ; Hand lay a sentence, 

Destruction &c.] The quartos reads — Destruction iight on me. 

Steevens. 

f .^.^^you are the lord of dutyy'] The first quarto reads— >ou are 
lord of a// mjK duty. Steevens. 

■ And so much duty as my mother shov3*d i 

To you, preferring you before her father. Sic] Perhaps Shak- 
speare had here in his thoughts the answer of the youngest 
daughter of Ina, King of the West Saxons, to her father, which 
he seems to have copied in King Lear. See Dr. Percy's introduc- 
tory note to King Lear^ Vol. XIV. Malone. 

9 Which, &c.] This line is omitted in the first quarto. Steevens. 

* Let me sfeai like yoMVselfi] The Duke seems to mean, when 
he says he will speak like Brabantio* that he will speak senten- 
tiously. yohnson. 

Let me speak like yourself ;'\ i. e. let me speak as yourself 
would speak, were you not too much heated with passion. 

Sir y. Reynolds. 
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Which, as a grise,* or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour.* 

When remedies, are past, the griefs are ended,* 
By seeing the worst, which late on hop.es depended. 
To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on.' 
What cannot be preserv'd when foAune takes, 
Patience her injury a mock ery makes. 
The robb'd, that smiles, steals something from the thief. 
He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief. 
£ra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile : 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 
He bears the sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears:* 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 
That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. 
These sentences, to sugar, or to gall. 
Being strong on both sides are equivocal : 
But words are words ; 1 never yet did hear. 
That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear.^ 

« — — <M <i grise,] Grize from degrees. A ^r/jse is a step. So, m 
Tinwrt.' 

*« — - for every grize of fortune 
«* Is smooth'd by that below.** — 
Ben Jonson, in his Sejanus, gives the original word : 

*• Whom when be saw lie spread on the degrees.** 
In the will of King Henry VI, where the dimensions of King's 
College chapel at Caupbridge are set down, the word occurs, as 
spelt in some of the old editions of Shakspeare : *« — from the 
provost's stall, unto the ^c^cc called Gradus Chori, 90 feet." 

Steevens. 

3 Into your favour. "l This is wanting in the folio, but found in the 
quarto. Johnson. 

4 When reTTudks are past, the griefs are ended,"] This our poet 
has elsewhere expressed [In Love*s Labour '* Lost, Act V, 
sc. ii,] by a common proverbial sentence, Past cure is still past 
care. Malone. 

f _new mischief o«.] The quartos read^^nore mischief. 

Steevens. 
fi But the free comfort which from thence he hears ,'"] But the mo- 
ral precepts of consolation, which are liberally bestowed on oc- 
casion of the sentence, yohnson. 

7 But vjords are vsords ; I never yet did hear . . 

That the bruised heart vtas pierced through the ear."] The Duke 
ftad by sage sentences been exhorting Brabantio to patience, and 
VOL. XVI. Y 
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I humbly beseech you* proceed to the affairs of state. 

to forget the grief of his daughter's stolen marriage, to which 
BrabaDtio is made very pertinently to reply to this effect: «« My 
lord, I apprehend very well the wisdom of your advice ; but 
though you would comfort me, words are hut words; and the ' 
heart, already bruised^ was neyer piercecU otvscundecU through the 
ear** It is obvious that the text roust be restored thus: 

That the bruU*d heart vxu pieced through the ear, 
i. e. that the wouods of sorrow were ever cured, or a man made 
heart-vihole merely by the words of consolation. Warburton. 

Shakspeare was continually changing his first expression for 
another, either stronger or more uncommon ; so that very often 
the reader, w^bo has not the same continuity or succession of ideas, ^ 

is at a loss for its meaning. Many of Shakspeare's uncouth strain- ^ 

ed epithets may be explained, by going back to the obvious and 
simple expression, which is most likely to occur to the mind in 
that state. I can imagine the first mode of expression that oc- 
curred to the poet was this : 

" The troubled heart was never cured by words." 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phrase : 

" The wounded heart was never reached through the ear.'* 
Wounded heart he changed to broken^ and that to bruised^ as a 
more common expression. Reached he altered to touched, and the 
transition is then easy to pierced, i- e. thoroughly touehed- When 
the sentiment is brought to this state, the commentator, without 
this unravelling clue, expounds ^/>mn|' the heart in its common ac- 
ceptation vxmnding the heart, which making in this place nonsense, 
is corrected Xo pieced the heart, which is very stiff, and, as Polonius 
says, is a vile phrase. Sir y. Reynolds. 

Pierced m^y be right. The consequence of a ^rui^e is sometimes 
matter collected, and this can no way be cured without piercing ^ 

or letting it out. Thus, in Hamlet.- 

'* It will but skin and film the ulcerofis place, 

" Whiles rank corruption mining all within, 

" Infects unseen." 
Again : 

•* This is th* imposthume of much wealth and peace, 

** That inward breaks, and shows no cause without, 

** Why the man dies.** 
Our author might have had in his memory the following quaint 
title of an old book: i. e. " A lytell treatyse called the dysputa- 
cyon, or the complaynte of Me herte through per ced v)ith the lokynge 
cf the eye. Imprynted at Londd in Fletestrete at y* sygne of the 
Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde." 

Again, in A ?tewe and h mery Interlude concernyng Pleasure and 
Payne in Ltroe, made by Ihon. Hey wood: Fol. Rastal, 1534: 

** Thorough myne erys dyrectly to myne harte 

" Percy th his viordys even lyke as many sperys." Steerehs. 
Hutviords are words,' I never yet did hear. 
That the bruised heart wag pierced through the ear.] These mo- 
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Du^, The Turk with a most, mighty ptepat^tioh 
makes for Cyprus ;— Othello, the fortitude of the place 

ral precepts, %%y% Brabantio, may perhaps be founded in wisdom, 
but they are of no avail. Words afber all are but words ; and I ne* 
▼er yet heard that consolatory speeches could reach and fienetratt 
the afflicted heart, through the medium of the ear. 

Brabantio here expresses the same sentiment as the father of 
Hero in Muck Ado about Nothing, when he derides the attempts 
ef those comforters who in vain endeavour to — 

" Charm ache with airt and agony with mxirdt.'* 
Our author has in various places shown a fondness for this anr 
lithesis between the heart and ear. Thus, in his Venu* and Adoni*: 

" This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 

" Through which it enters, to surprise her heart.** 
Again, in Much Ado about Nothing t ** My cousin tells him ki his 
ear, that he is in her heart** 
Again, in Oymbeline,' 

** — I have Such a heart as both mine eart 

" Must not in haste abuse.** 
Again, in his Itape of Lurrete: 

** His eat her prayers admits, but his heart granleth 

** No penetrable entrance to her. plaining." 
A doubt has been entertained concerning the word pierced, 
which Dr. Warburton supposed to mean mounded, and therefore 
flubstituted;»r>c«^inits room. But pierced is merely a figurative 
expression, and means not vounded, but penetrated, in a met^tpho- 
riealeemet thoroughly affected; as in the following passage in 
Shakspeare's 4j5th Sonnet : 

" My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie ; 

" A closet never pierc'd with crystal eyes." 
So also, in Lovers Labour ** Lo9ti 

" Honest plain words best pierce the ear of grief.** 
Again, in his Mape of Lucrece; 

" With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear.** 
In a v^ord, a heart pierced through the ear, is a heart which (to use 
our poet's words elsewhere) has granted a penetrable entrance to 
the language of consolation. So, in The Mirrour for Magiitratet, 
1575: 

" My piteous plaint^the hardest heart may pierce.** ) 
Spenser has used the word exactly in the same figurative sen^e 
in which it is here employed; Fairy ^een, B. VI, c. ix : 

" Whylest thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 

** Hong still upon his melting tuouth attent $ 

** Whose sensefull word^ empierst his hart so neare, 

*• That he was rapt with double ravishment." 
And, in his fourth Book, c. viii, we have the very words of the 
text: 

** Her tsords ■ 

" Which passing through the eare^, Vfouid pierce the heart.*' 
Some persons have supposed that /n>rc«</ when applied meta- 
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is best known to you : And though we have there a sub- 
stitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet opinion, a sove- 
reign mistress of effects, throws a more safer voice on 
you : you must therefore be content to slubber the gloss 
of your new fortunes* with this more stubborn and bois- 
terous expedition. 

0th. The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice -driven bed of down:* I do agnize^ 
A natural and prompt alacrity, - 
I find in hardness ; aiid do undertake 
These present wars* against the Ottomites, 
Most humbly therefore bending to your state, 
I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 

phorically to the heart, can only be used to express pain ; that 
the poet might have mA, pierced vi'iiU grief , or pierced 'w'Ah plmnu^ 
&c. but that to talk of piercing a heart with coMolatory speeckee, 
is a catachresis : but the passage above quoted firom Spenser's 
sixth Book shows that there is no ground for the objection. So 
also, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590, we find — 

•* Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 

<< Shall want my heart to be viith gladness pierc*d** MaUme* 
• — — to slubber the f^sofyour new fortunes — ] To slubber, 
on this occasion, is to o^cure. So, in the First Part of ytronimOf 
&c. 1605: 

*« The evening too begins to slubber day.'* 
The latter part of this metaphor has already occurred in JibcAtff^ .- 

« .11 golden opinions — - 

<< Which shoiUd be worn now in their ne<ae8t gloss.** 

Steevetu, 

-—^thrice driven bed of down. '"] A driven bed, is a bed for 
which the feathers are selected, by driving with a fan, which se- 
parates the light from the heavy. Johnson, 

1 ..^^Ido agnize — ] i. e. acknowledge, confess, avow. So, in 
A Summarie Report, &c. of the speaker relative to Mary Queen 
of siots, 4to. 1586 : " — a repentant convert, a^win^ her Maies- 
ties great mercie" &c. Again, in the old play of Cambyses : 

** The tenor of your princely will, from you for to agnize** 
In this instance^ however, it signifies to know ; as likewise in 
the following, from the same piece : 

" Why so ? I pray you let me agnize.** Steevens. 
It is so defined [i. e. to acknowledge] in Bullokar's English 
Expositor y 8vo. 1616. Malone. 

.« These present vsars — ] The quarto, 1622, and the folio, by an 
error of the press, have— tA/* present wars. For tbe emendation 
1 am responsible. Malone, 
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Due reference of place, and exhibition ;' 
With such accommodation, and besort, 
As levels with her breeding. 

Buke, If you please, 

Be 't at her father's. 

Bra. I *11 not have it so. 

0th. Nor I. 

De9. Nor 1 ; I would not there reside, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts. 
By being in his eye. Most gracious duke, 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ;^ 
And let me find a charter in your voice,* 
To assist my simpleness.* 

Duke, What vrould you, Desdemona ? 

JDe«. That I did love the Moor to live with him. 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes^ 

* I cr an Jit dhpoMonfor my voifcf 
Due PeFerence of place^ and exhibition ; &c.] I desire, that 
proper ditpotiticn be made for my wife, that she may have prece- 
dency and revenue, accommodation and company^ suitable to her 
rank. 

For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence, which Sir 
Thomas Hanmer has received. I should read : 
Due preference if place, ^— . Johnton. 
Exhibition is allowance. The word is at present used only at 
the universities. 

So, in The TVoo Gentlemen of Verona e 

** What maintenance he ftom his friends receives, 
** Like exhibition thou shalt have from me.'* 
Agailij in King Edward IV, by Hey wood, 1626: 
<< Of all the exhibition yet bestow'd, 
** This woman's liberality likes me best.** Steto^s. 

4 — Mott gracious duie. 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear/] Thus the quarto, 1622. 
The foUor to avoid the repetition of the same epithet, reads— your • 
proiperoue ear; i. e. your propitioue ear. Steevene. 

* — <l charter in your voice,"] Let your hyour privilege me. 

yohnson, 
s To assist my eimplentsa.] The first quarto reads this as an un- 
finished sentence : 

And if 9ny simplenese — , Steevene. 

1 My donnright violence and storm offortunee — ] Violence is not 
violence euffered, but violence acted. Breach of common, rules and 
obligations. The old quarto has eeorn of fortune, which is perhaps 
the true readin?. yohnton. 

Y2 
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May trumpet to the world ; my hearths subdued,* 
Even to the very quality of my lord:» 

The same mistake of ^eom for ttorm had abo happened in the 
old copies of TroHtu and Cressida .• 

" — — as when the sun doth light a Kortif** 
instead of tL^^torm, 

I am also inclined to read— ftorm of fortunes, on account of the 
words that follow, viz. •* May trumpet to the world.** 
So, in King Henry /F, Part I : 
•• — — the southern to»W 
** Doth play xYiA'trumpet to his purposes.** 
I concur with Dr. Johnson in his explanation of the passage 
before us. Mr. M. Mason is of the same opinion, and propeny 
observes, that by the ttorn^ of fortune, "the injuries of fortune 
are not meant, « but Desdemona's high-spirited braving of her.*' 

Steevent. 

• — m^ heart ** subdued. 

Even to&c] So, in one of the Letters falsely imputed to Mary 
Qlieen of Scots : << — and my thoghtes are so willyngly wbdnk 
unto yours" &c. Steevent. 

* £ven to the very quality of my iord:'\ The first quarto reads— 

£ven to tlie utmost pleasure, iS^c. Steevent. 

^aiiiy here means prrfessicn. ** I am so much enamoured of 
Olhello, that I am even willing to endure all the inconveniencies 
incident to a military life, and to attend him to tlie wars.** — *' I 
cannot mervaile, (said Lord Essex to Mr. Ashton, a Puritan 
preacher who was sent to him in the Tower,) though my protes- 
tations are not believed of my enemies, when they so little pre- 
vailed with a man of your quality." 

That thia is the meaning, appears not only from the reading i>f 
the quai-tf), — " my heart *s subdued, even to the utmott pleature of 
my lord, i. e. so as to prompt me to go with him wherever he 
viiahes I should go," but also from the whole tenour of Desdemo- 
na*s speech; the purport of which is, that as she had married a 
soldier, so she was retidy to accompany him to the wars, and to 
consecrate her soul and fortunes to his honours, and his valiant 
part ; i. e. to attend him wherever his military character and hia 
love offamjs should call him. Malone. 

That quality here signifies the Moorish complexion of Othello, 
And not his military profession, is obvious from what immediately 
follows : 

" I saw Othello's visage in his mind:" 
and also from what the Duke says to firabaq|io: 
<* If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
** Your son-in-law is far more fair than black.** 

Desdemona, in this speech asserts, that the virtues of OtheUo 
had subdued her heart, in spite of his visage i and that, to his 
rank and acconnpliiihments as a soldier, she bad conseeratod h^r 
soul and her fortunes. Henley. 
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I saw Othello's visage in his mind ; ^ 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, « 

Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites, for which I love him, are bereft mcy 

And I a heavy interim shall support 

By his dear absence : Let me go with him. 

0th, Your voices, lords:*— 'beseech you, let her will 

Have a free way. 

Vouch with me, heaven,^ I therefore beg it not. 

To please the palate of my appetite 5 ^ , y. 

^Nor to comply%rith heat, the young affects, H)l*iA4: y»**nf€fl^ 
*In my distinct'^and proper satisfaction j^ ff-^im^' 

^ /iaw Othello's wage in hit mind/] It must raise no wonder, 
that I loved a man of an appearance so little engaging ; I saw his 
face onl^ In his mind; the greatness of his character reconciled 
me to his form. Johnson. 

s Tour voices, lords :] The folio reads^— X«ef her kane your wiee. 

Steevens. 

3 Vouch with mfi, h€a!oeni'\ Thus the second quarto and the folio. 

Steevens, 
These words are not in the original copy, 1622. Malone, 

4 If or to comply vtith hectt, the young affects. 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction i] [Old copies— (fc^nc/.] 
As this has been hitherto printed and stopped, it seems to me a 
period of as stubborn nonsense as the editors have obtruded upon 
poor Shakspeare throughout his works. What a preposterous 
creature is this Othello made, to fall in love with and marry a fine 
young lady, when appetite and heat, and proper satisfaction, are 
de€ul and defunct in him ! (For, defunct signifies nothing else, that 
I know of, either primitively or metaphorically:) But if we may 
take Othello's own word in the affair, be was not reduced to this 
fatal state : 

'* ■ I .or, for I am declined 

** Into the vale of years ; yet t}iat *s not much.** 
Again, Why should our poet say, (for so he says as the passage 
has been pointed) that the young aj^cf heat? Youth, certainly, 
has it, and has no occasion or pretence of affecting it. And, again, 
after defunct, would he add so absurd a coUatersu epithet as pro* 
per? But affects wasgiot designed here as a verb, and defunct was 
not designed here at all. I have by reading distinct for defunct, res- 
cued the poet's text from' absurdity ; and this I take to be the 
tenor of what he would say : " I do not beg her company with 
me, merely to please myself; nor to indulge the heat and affects 
(i. e. aflections) of a new-married man, in my own distinct and 
jnroptr satisfaction ; but to comply with her in htr request, and 
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But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 

desire, of tccompuiying me." Afftsu for afectioiUt our akilhor 
in seyeral other passages uaet. Theobald. 
Kor to comply vsith heat, the young affects 

/n tny defunct and proper satisfaction:'] i. e. with that heat and 
new a£fecttons which the indulgence of my appetite has raised and 
created. This is the meaning of defunct, which has made all the- 
difficulty of the passage. War burton, 

I do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation clears the text 
from embarrassment, though it is with a little imaginary imprort- 
ment received by Sir Thomas Hanmer, who reads thus; 

Nor to comply with heat affects the young 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction. 
Dr. Warburton's explanation is not more satisfactery : what 
made the difficulty wiU continue to make it. I read : 
I beg it not. 

To please the palate of my a^^tite, 

Nor tp comply with heat (the young affects 

In me defunct) and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind. 
Affeeu stands here, not for love, but tor passions, for that by which 
anything is aflected. / ast it not, says ne, to please appetite, or sa- 
ti^ loose desires, the passions of youth which I have now outlived, 
or^^ any particular gratification of myself, but merely that I may 
indulge the nishes of my vjife, 

Mr. Upton had, before me, changed my to me: hut he has print- 
ed young effecu, not seeming to know that affects could be a noun. 

yohtson, 
Mr. Theobald has observed the impropriety of making Othello 
confess, that all youthful passions were defunct in him ; and Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's reading \distinci] may, I think, be received 
with only a slight alteration. I would read: 

■ 1 beg it not, 

To please the palate of my appetite. 

Nor to comply with heat, and young affects, 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be life. 
Affects stands for affection^, and is used in that sense by 9en 
Jonson, in The Case is Altered, 1609: 

" — I shall not need to urge 

** The sacred purity of our affects** 
Again, in Lovers Labour *s Lost: 

" For every man with his affects is born.** 
Again, in The Wars of Cyrus, 1594: H^ 

*• T4)e frail affects and errors of my youth.** 
Again, in Middleton's Intier Temple Masque, 1619: 

" No doubt affects will be subdu'd by reason.** 
There is, however, in The Bondman, by Massinger, a passage 
which seems to countenance and explain*«> 

■ — the young affects 
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And heaven defend^ your good souls, that you think 

/» me defunct (^c. 

•* ■ youthful heats, 

" Th^t look no further than your outward fonn» 

** Are long since buried in me." 
Timoleon is the speaker. 
In King Henry V, also, we have the following passage : 

'* The organs, though defunct and dead before, 

** Break up their drowsy grave, — -." Steevens» 
I would venture to make the two last lines change places : 
■ 1 therefore beg it not. 

To please the palate of my appetite. 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects ; 

But to be free and bounteons to her mind. 

In my defunct and proper satisfaction. 
And would then rcommend it to consideration, whether the word 
defunct (which would be the only remaining difficulty) is not ca- 
pable of a signification, drawn from the primitive sense of its La- 
tin original, which would very well agree with the context. 

Tyrvikitt, 
I would propose to read — In my defend ^ or defence d, Sec. i. e. I 
do not beg her company merely to please the palate of my appe- 
tite, nor to comply with the heat of lust which the young man 
affectii. i. e. loves and is fond of, in a gratification which 1 have 
by marriage defenc^d^ or inclosed and guarded, and made my own 
property. Unproper beds, in this play, means, beds not peculiar or 
appropriate to the right owner, but common to other occupiers. In 
The Merry Wives of Windsor the marriage vow was represented 
by Ford as the ward and defence of purity or conjugal fidelity : " I 
could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputation, 
and a thousand other her defences, whicli are now too strongly em- 
battled against me." The word c{ffect is more generally, among 
ancient authors, taken in the construction whicli I have g^ven to 
it, than as Mr. Theobald would interpret it. It is so in this very 
play, " Not to affect many proposed matches," means not to liiCf 
or be fond of many proposed matches. 

I am persuaded that the word defunct must be at all events 
ejected. Othello talks here of his appetite, and it is very plain 
that Desdemona to her death was fcukl of him after wedlock, 
and that he loved her. How then could his conjugal desires be 
dead or defunct^ or how could they be defunct or discharged and 
performed when the marriage was consummated ? Toilets 

Othello here supposes, that his petition for the attendance of 
his bride, might be^scribed to one of these two motives :— ei- 
^er solicitude for ^Ib ei\jo}naaent of an unconsummated and 
honourable marriage;— or^ the mere gratification of a sensual 
and selfish passion. But, as neither was the true one, he abjures 
them both: 

«< Vouch with me heaven, I therefore beg it kot 

** To please the palate of my appetite ; 
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I win your aeiioiis and great businesa acaAt, 

•• Nob to comply with heat (— -*— 

** — — — — ) And proper Mtisfaction ." 
The fonner, havii^ natbinf^ ia it oabecbiiiiiii;, ha *t^f^ ^s- 
claims ; but the latter, ill accordiaf^ with his saaaon of uw (for 
Othello was now declined into the vale >e«r#) be ass^jpas a reasoa 
for renounciiif^— 

— — the young affects. 

In me defunct, — — « 
As if he had said, " I hav« outlived that VMtyvard impulee of pat' 
MH^ by which younger men are etimnUated: those 

" youthful heats, 

*? That look no further than the o vTWAaa fobk, 

" Are long since buried xa. me." 
The supreme object of my heart is — 

^— - to be free and bounteous to her mxwd. 
By TODNG affectit the poet clearly means those •♦■roirTHFaL 
/Mte*' [tac NRTITEPIKAS vfrt^/uLUu, cupiditatet ret nova, thenca 
JUVENILES, and therefore byfrbnes eupiditaue,"] which St. Paul 
admonishes Timothy to fly from, and the Romans to mortify. 

Seniey. 
^ For the emendation now offered, [disjunct'] I am responsible. 
Some emendation is absolutely necessary, and this appears to me 
the least objectionable of those which have been proposed. Dr. 
Johnson, in part .following Mr. Upton, reads and regulates the 
passage thus : 

Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 

In me defunct) and proper satisfaction. 
To this reading there are, I think, three strong objections. The 
first is, the suppression of the word being before defunct, which is 
absolutely necessary to the sense, and of which the omission is so 
harsh, that it affords an argument against the probability of the 
proposed emendation. I'he second and the grand objection is, 
that it is highly improbable that Othello should declare on the 
day of his marriage that heat and the youthful affections were 
dead or defunct in him; that he had outlived the passions of 
youth. He himself (as Mr. Theobald has observed) informs us 
afterwards, that he is •* declined into the vale of years ;" but 
adds, at the same time, "^et that *s not mucV* This surely is a 
decisive proof that the text is corrupt. My third objection to this 
Fegulation is, that by the introduction of a parenthesis, which is 
not found in the old copies, the woihIs and proper satisfaction are 
so unnaturally disjoined fr-om those with which they are connected 
in sense, as to form a most lame and impo^j^ conclusion ; to say 
nothing of the aukwardness of using the ymt proper without any 
possessive pronoun prefixed to it. • 

AU these difHculties are done away, by retaining the original 
word my, and reading disjunct, instead of defunct; and the mean* 
in^ will be, I ask it not for the sake of my separate and private 
enjoyment, by the gratification of appetite, but that I may in. 
dulge the wishes of my wife. 
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For she is vrith me : No» wbeA Ugli^-wiog^d t^ys 

The young affecti, ms^ either meftB the a0ection» or pMsioBft of 
youth, (considering affect* as a substantive) or these words nMy 
be connected with keat, which immediately precedes: " 1 ask it 
not, for the purpose of gratifying that appetite vthic^ ^leculiarl; 
stimulates the young." So, in S^nser's Fuirv ^uten, B, V, c. ix: 
** Layes of swcete love, and youth** cteKghtful heat.** 

Mr. Tyrwhltt ** recommends it to consideration, whether tii& 
word defunct, is not capable of a signification, drawn from the pri* 
mitive sense of its Latin original, which would very weU agree 
with the context." 

The mere English reader is to be informed, that defitnctut in 
Latin si^i^es performed, accomplished, as well as deadc but is it 
probable that Sbakspeai^ was appriaied of its bearing that signi* 
fication? In Bullokar*s English Expositor, 8vo. 1616, the work of 
a physician and a scholar, defunct is only defined by the word 
ilead; nor has it, I am confident, any other meaning annexed to 
it in any dictionary or book of the time. Besides; how, as Mr. 
Toilet has observed, could his conjugal duties be said to be dis- 
charged or performed, at a time when his marriage- was not yet 
consummated ?— On this last circumstance,, however* I do act in- 
sist, as Shakspeare is very licentious in the use of participles^ and 
might have employed the past for the present: but the former 
objection appears to me fatal. 
. Proper is here and in other places used for peculiar. In this play 
"we have unproper beds ; not peculiar to the rightful owner, but 
€om,man to him and others. 

In the present tragedy we have many more uncommon words 
than disjunct f sls facile, agnize, acerb, sequestration, injointed, con^ 
gregatea, guttered, sequent, extincted, exsuffiicate, indign, segregated, 
&c.— lago in a subsequent scene says to Othello, ** let us be con* 
junctive in our revenge ;" and our poet has conjunct in King Lear, 
and disjoin and disjunctive in two other plays. In King yohn we 
have adjunct used as an adjective : 

** Though that my death be adjunct to the act, — ." 
and in Hamlet, we find disjoint, employed in like manner: 

" Or thinking 

** Our state to be disjoint, and out of frame." Malone. 

As it is highly probable this passage will prove a lasting source 
of doubt and controversy, the remarks of all the commentators 
are left before the publick. Sir Thomas Hanmer*s distinct, how- 
ever, appearing to me as apposite a change as Mr. Malone's sy- 
nonymous disjunct, I have placed the former in our text, though, 
perhaps the old reading ought not to have been disturbed, as in 
the opinion of more Mn one critick it has been satisfactorily ex* 
pkined by Dr. Johns^rand Mr. Henley. Steevens. 

5 .^.^ defend &c.] To defend, is to forbid. So, in Chauc€r*s 
Wife of Bathes Prologue, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. ver. 5641: 
" Wher can ye seen in any maper age 
•* That highe God defended mariage. 
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J^^ ^ Of feathe/d Cuind*^elViUi wanton didness 
My speculative an(factive''in8tniments,< 
That my disports corrupt and taint my butdnessj 
Let housewives make a skillet of my helmi 
And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation l^ 

Duke, Be it as you shall privately determine. 
Either for her stay, or going: the affair cries— -haste 9 
And speed must answer it; you must hence to-night. 

DcB, To-night) thj lord 1 

Duke. This night. 

0th, With all my heart. 

Duke, At nine i' the morning here we '11 meet again. 
Othello, leave some officer behind, 
And he shall our commission bring to you; 
With such things else of quality and respect, 

•* By expresse word ?** 
From defendrct Fr . Steewtu, 
• I vihen light-viin^d toyt 

Of feathered Cupid seel wth wanton dtdneat 
My speculative and active inHruments,'] Thus the folio, except 
that instead of active inttrumentt, it has offi(^d instrument, Malcnf. 
For a particular explanation of the verb— to aeel^ the reader is 
referred to Vol. VII, p. 139, n. 5. 
The quarto reads : 

vshen light-ming*d toys 
And feather'd Cupid foils loith vaanton dulneu 
My speculative and active instruments — ." 
All tbese words (in either copy) mean no more than this :— When 
thcf pleasures and idle toys of love make me unfit either for seeing 
the duties of my office, or for the ready performance of them, &c. 
So, in Chapman's translation of the eighteenth Book of Ho- 
mtr^B Odyssey .' 

•*— — and were palsied 
" In his m.ind*s instruments — ." Steerens. 
Speculative instrum^ntSi in Shakspeare's language, are the eyes; 
and active instrum£nts, the hands and feet. So, in Coriolanus: 
** — where, the other instruments 
" Did see, hear, devise, instruct, vtaU, feel^ &c. 
To seel, is to close the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread' 
through them. As it is here metaphoricall^used, it applies very 
properly to the speculative instruments ; h^^oils, the reading of 
the quarto, agrees better with active instruments. 

Wanton dulness is dulness arising from wanton indulgences. 

MalonC' 
t ""^my estimation !] Thus the folio ; the quwio^reputation, 

Steevens* 
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As doth import you. 

Oth. Please your grace, my ancient ; 

A man he is of honesty, and trust : 
To his conveyance I assign my wife, 
'With what else needful your good grace shall think 
To be sent after^ me. 

Duke. Let it be so.— 

Good night to every one.— And, noble signior, \To Bra. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack,* 
Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

1 Sen, Adieu, brave Moor ! use Desdemona well. 

Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see ;• 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

\^Exeunt Ouke, Senators, Officers, ^c. 

Oth, My life upon her faith. — Honest lago, 
My Desdemona must I leave to thee : 
I pr'ythee, let thy wife attend on her ; 
And bring them after* in the best advantage.*— 
Come, Desdemona ; I have but an hour 
'Of love, of worldly matters and direction. 
To spend with thee : we must obey the time. 

\Exevnt Oth. and Des. 
"^Rod, lago. 

lago. What say'st thou, noble heart? 

» ff virtue no delighted beauty laei,'j The meaning, I believCt 
18, ifvirtue comprehends every thing in itself, then your virtuous 
Bon-in-law of course is beautiful : he has that beauty which de- 
lights every one. Delighted, for delighting; Shakspeare often uses 
the active and passive participles indiscriminately. Of this prac- 
tice I have already given many instances. The same sentiment 
seems to occur in Twelfth Night.' 

" In nature is no blemish, but the mind; 

** None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkirtd : 

** Virtue ii beauty — -." Steeveiu . 
JOelighted is used by Shakspeare in the sense of delighting^ or 
delightful. See Cymbeline, Act V : 

" Whom best I love, I cross, to make my gift, 

** The more delay'd, delighted.** Tyrvohitt. 

^ — have a quick eye to see ;] Thus the eldest quarto. The folio 
reads: 

— if thou ha^jjfes to see, Steevens, 

1 And bring them a/'f^r— ] Thus the folio. The quartAy lj622, 
reads — and bring her after. Malone. 

^""-^ best advantage.] Fairest opportunity, ybhmon, 
^ VOL. XVI. Z 
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Rod. What vill 1 do, thinkcst thou ? 

logo. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 

Rod, 1 will incontinently drown myself. 

lago. Well, if thou dost, I shall never love thee after 
it. Why, thou silly gentleman ! 

Rod, It is silliness to live, when to live is a torment: 
and then have we a prescripticHi to die, when death is 
our physician. 

lago, O villainous 1 I have looked upon the world for 
four times seven years:* and since I could distinguish 
between the benefit and injury, I never found a man that 
knew how to love himself. Ere I would say, I would 
drown myself for the love of a Guinea-hen,'* I would 
change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod, What should I do? I confess, it is my shame to 
be so fond ; but it is not in virtue to amend it. 

lago. Virtue I a fig ! 'tis in ourselves, that we are thus, 
or thus. Our bodies are our gardens; to the which, our 
wills are gardeners: so that if we will plant nettles, or 
sow lettuce ; set hyssop, and weed up thyme ; supply it 



3 / hone looked upon the laorld for four times seven years : ] From 
this passage lagfo's age seems to be ascertained ; and it corres- 
ponds with the account in the novel on which Othello is founded, 
where he is described as a young, handsome man. The French 
translator of Shakspeare is, however, of opinion, that lag^ here 
only speaks of those years of his life in which be had looked on 
the world with an eye of observation. But it would be difficult to 
assign a reason why he should mention the precise term of tvtenty' 
eight years ; or tofaccount for his knowing so accurately when his 
understanding arrived at maturity, and the opperation of bis sa* 
gacity, and his observations on mankind, commenced. 

That lago meant to say he was but twenty-eight years old, is 
dearly ascertained, by his marking particularly, though indefi- 
nitely, a period vjtthin that time, f" and since I could distinguish,** 
&c.] when he began to make observations on the characters of 
men. 

Waller on a picture which was painted for him in his youth, by 
Cornelius Jansen, and which is now in the possession of his heir, 
)ias expressed the same thought : Anno xtatis 23 ; vit<e vix frimo.^* 

Malone, 

4 .-^a Guinea hen,'] A showy bird witlfcfine feathers. Johnson, 
AGuinea-hen was anciently the cant term for a prostitute. So, 

ixi Albertua Walenttein, 1640 : 

♦* — r Yonder *s the cock o' the game, 

" About to tread yon Guinea-hen; they 're billing." 

Stee^oens. 
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with one gender of herbs, or distract it with many ; 
either to have it steril with idleness,' or manured with 
industry ; why, the power and corrigible authority of this 
lies in our wills. If the balance* of our lives had not one 
scale of reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood 
and baseness of our natures would conduct us to most 
preposterous conclusions: But we have reason, to cool 
our raging motions, our carnal stings, our unbitted lusts ; ^ 
whereof I take this, that you call — love, to be sect, or 
scion.* 

Rod. It cannot be. 

lago. It is merely a lust of the blood, and a permission 
of the will. Come, be a man: Drown thyself? drown 
cats, and blind puppies. 1 have professed me thy friend,/ 
and I confess me knit to thy deserving with cables of 
perdurable toughness ; I could never better stead thee 
than now. Put money in thy purse; follow these wars; 
defeat thy favour with an usurped beard ;* I say, put mo- 

*— either to have it steril luith idleness t"] Thus the aiithentick 
copies. The. modern editors following the second folio, have 
omitted the word to. — I have frequently had occasion to remark 
that Shakspeare often begins a sentence in one way, and ends it 
in a different kind of construction. Here he has made lago say, 
if we 10/7/ plant, &c. and he concludes, as if he had written — if 
our luill is — either lo have it, 6tc. See p. 227, r> 9. Malone. 

See Vol. II, p. 15, n. 5, where the remark on which the fore- 
going note is founded was originiillv made. Steevens. 

If the balance ^c] The folio reads— If the brain. Probably 
a mistake for— ^eam. Steevens. 

^ — reason^ to cool — our carnal stino^s, our unbitted lusts ;] So, 
in A Knack to inoiv an Honest Man^ 1596: 

** Virtue never taught thee that; 

** She sets a bit upon her bridled lusts V 
See also As you Like it, Act II, sc. vi: 

" For thou thyself hast been a libertine; 

** As sensual as the brutish sting itself." Malone. 

' a sect, or scion.'] Thus the folio and quarto. A sect is what 

the more modern gardeners call *a ctt«/n^. The modern editors 
read— a set. Steevens. 

9 —defeat thy favour vsith an usurped beard;} To defeat, is to 
undoy to change. Johnson. 

Defeat is from defaire, Fr to undo. Of the use of this word I 
n&\ e already given several instances . Steevens. 

Favour here means that combination of features which gives 
the face its distinguishing character. Dtfeat, from defaire, in Fr* 
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ney in thy purse. It cannot be, that Desdemona should 
long continue her love to the Moorr— put money in thy 
purse; — nor he is to her: it was a violent commence- 
menti and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration ;< 
—put but money in thy purse.— These Moors are 
changeable in their wills ;^fiU thy purse with money: 
the food thut to him now is luscious as locusts, shall be 
to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida.' She must change 

signifies to unmake, decompose, or give a different appearance to, 
cither by taking away something, or adding. Thus, in Don ^i>- 
otCy Cardenio defeated \i\v, favour by cutting off his beard, and the 
Barber his, by putting one on. The beard which Mr. Asbt<m 
usurped when he escaped from the Tower, gave so different an 
appearance to his face, tliat he passed through his guards without 
the least suspicion. In The Winter** Tale, Autolycus had recourse 
to an expedient like Cardenio's, (as appears from the pocketing up 
his pedlar's excrement) to prevent his being known in the garb of 
the prince. Herdey. 

I — it v^as a violent commencement, and thou thalt tee cm an* 
sKxeratfle sequestration ;] There seems to be an opposition of terms 
here intended, which has been lost in transcription. We may 
read, it vcas a violent conjunction, and thou shalt see an anevierabU 
sequestrations or, what seems to me preferable, it v>as a violent 
' eommencemcnt, and thou shalt see an ansv^erable sequel. Johnson. 

I43elieve the poet usts sequestration Tor sequel. He might con- 
clude tliat it was immediately derived from sequor. Sequestration^ 
however, may mean no more than separation. So, in this play — "a 
sequester from liberty." Stee<c€ns 

Surelx sequestration vvas used in the sense of separation only, or 
in modern language, parting. Their passion began vjith violence^ and 
it shall end as quickly, ot which a separation viill be the canse^ 
quence. A total and voluntary sequestration necessarily includes the 
cessation or end of affeciion — We have the same thought in se- 
veral other places. So, in Romeo and Juliet: 

" These violent delights^ have violent ends, 
** And in their triumpli die." 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

•• Thy violent vanities can never last." 

1 have here followed the first quarto The folio reads— it was a 
violent commencement in her, &c. The context shows that the 
original is the true reading. Otliello's love for Desdemona has . 
been just mentioned, as well as her's for the Moor. Malone. 

2 (u luscious as locusts, as bitter as coloquintida."] The 
old quarto reads — as acerb as coloquintida. 

At Tonquin the insect locusts are considered as a great delicacy, 
not only by the poor but by the rich ; and are sold in the markets, 
as larks and quails are in Europe. It may be added, that the Le« 
vitical law permits four sorts of them to be eaten. 
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for youth : when she is sated with his body, she will find 
the error of her choice. — She must have change, she 
must: therefore put money in thy purse. — If thou wilt 
needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate way than 
drowning. Make all the money thou canst: If sanctimo- 
ny and a frail vow, betwixt an erring barbarian ^ and a su- 
persubtle'^ Venetian, be not too hard for my wits, and all 

An anonymous correspondent imfbrms me, that the fruit of the 
locust-tree, (which, I believe, is here meant,) is a long black pod, 
that contains the seeds, among which there is a verv sweet luscious 
iuice of much the same consistency as fresh honey. This (says 
he) I have often tasted. Steevens. 

That viscous substance which the pod o^the locust contains, is, 
perhaps, of all others, the most iusciotu. From its likeness to ho- 
ney, in consistency and flavour, the iocust is called the honey-tree 
also. Its seeds, enclosed in a long pod, lie buried in the juice. 

Mr. Daines Barrington suggests to me, that Shakspeare per- 
haps had the third chapter of St Matthevi*s Gospel in his thoughts 
in which we are told that John the Baptist lived in the wilderness' 
on locusU and wild honey. Malone. 

3_ — betwixt an err'mg harbarian—'] We should resid errant;. 
that is, a vagabond, one that has no house nor country. 

o- T. T, , ^ . %^- Warburton. 

Sir T. Hanmer reads, arrant. Erring Harwell as either. 

So, in Hamlet: "'^"' 

" Th* extravagant and erring spirit hies 
" To his confine." Steevens. 
An erring Barbarian perhaps means sl rover fvom JSarbary. He 
had before said : " You *11 have your daughter covered with a J3ar^ 
bary horse." Malone. 

I rather conceive barbarian to be here used with its primitive 
sense of— a foreigner^ as it is also in Coriolanus : 

" I would they were barbarians, (as thev are) 
" Though in Rome litter'd.'* Steevens.' 
The viOTd erring is sufficiently explained by a passage in the 
first scene of the play, where Roderigo tells Brabantio that bis 
daughter was— 

" Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortune. 
« To an extravagant and wheeling stranger." 
Erring is the same as erraticus in Latin. 

The word erring is used in the same sense in some of Orlando's 
Tcrses m Myou Lite it: * w » 

«* Tongues I 'II hang on every tree, 
*• That shall civil sayings show. 
•• Some, how brief the life of man 
" Rnos bis erring pilgrimage j — .'» M. Mqnm, 
Z2 
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the tribe of hellt thou shalt enjoy her; theref<^e make 
money. A pox of drowning thyself 1 it is clean out of the 
way : seek rather to be hanged in compassing thy joy, 
than to be drowned and go without her. 

Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if 1 depend on 
the issue ? 

Jago. Thou art sure of me; — ^Go, make m<Miey:--I 
have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and again, 
I hate the Moor: My cause is hearted;* thine hath no 
less reason : Let us be conjunctive in our revenge against 
hira : if thou canst cuckold him, thou dost thyself a plea- 
sure, and me a sport. There are many events in the 
womb of time, which will be delivered. Traverse ;* go; 
provide thy money. We will have more of this to-mor- 
row. Adieu. 

Rod, Where shall we meet i* th^ morning? 

logo. At my lodging. 

Rod. I '11 be there betimes. 

lago. Go to; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo?« 

Rod, What say you ? 

lago. No .more of drowning, do you hear. 

Rod. 1 am changed. I 'U sell all my land. 

lago. Go to; farewel: put money enough in your 
purse. l^^^^ R<>»- 

4^^^ hearted/] This adjective occurs again in Act 111: " — 
hearted throne." Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary has unguardecUy 
said, that it is only used in composition: as, for instance, hard* 
hearted. Steepens. 

s TYaverse;'] This was an ancient military word of command. 
So, in King Henry IV, P. II, Bardolph says : " Hold,- Wart, tra^ 
verse; thus, thus, thus.*' Steeven*. 

6 Do you hear, Roderigo P] In the folio, instead of this and 

the following speeches, we find only these words : 

Wo. Goto; farewel. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 
Rod. I '11 sell all my land. lExit. 

lagu. Thus do I ever, &c. 
The quarto, 1622, reads: « , . , 

lago. Go to; farewel:— do you hear, Rodengo? 
Rod. What sav you ? 

lago. No more of drowning, do you hear. ^ « . « , ' 

i?oV I am chang»d. ^. [^^'^ Rod. 

lago. Go to; farewel: put money enough m your purse. 
Thus do I ever, &c. n , • 

The reading of the text is formed out of the two copies. 
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Thus do I ever make my fool my purse : 

For I mine own gain'd knowledge should profane^ 

If I would time expend with such a snipe,^ 

But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor ; 

And it is thought abroad, that *twixt my sheets 

He has done my office : I know not, if 't be true ; 

But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do, as if for surety.' He holds me well ;* 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio 's a proper man : Let me see now ; 

To get his place, and to plume iip my will ;* 

A double knavery, — How ? how ? — Let me sec :— 

After some time, to abuse Othello's ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife : — 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected ; framed to make women false. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature,* 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to be so ; 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

As asses are. 

I have 't ; — ^it is engender'd : — Hell and night * 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world's light. 

[Exit. 

7 _- a snipe,] Woodcock is the term generally used by Shak- 
speare to denote an insignificant fellow ; but lago is more sarcas- 
tick, and compares his dupe to a smaller and meaner bird oi al- 
most the same shape. Steevem. 

8 _ as if for surety.l That is, *« I will act as if I were certain 
of the fact." M. Mason. 

9 ...«. jffg holds me taeih'] i- e- esteems me. So, in St. MatthevOf 
xxi, 26: •• — all hold John as a prophet." 

Again, in Hamlet.' 

•* Bold it a fashion, and a toy in blood." J^eed. 

1 — to plume w]6 &c.] The first quarto reads— to make up &c* 

Steevens, 

* The Moor is of a free and open nature,'] The first quarto reads • 
The Moor, a free and open nature too. 
That thinks ^c. Steevent. 
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ACT II SCENE I. 

A Sea-fiort Town in Cyprus.* ji Platform. 
Knter Montano and Two GeQtkmen. 

Mon, What from the cape can you discern at sea? 
1 Gent. Nothing at all: it is a high-wrought flood ; 
I cannot, 'iwixt the heaven* and the main> 

3 — in Cyprus.] All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, 
have supposed the capital of Cyprus to be the place where the 
scene of Othello lies during four Acts : but this could not have 
been Shakspeare*s intention ; Nicosia, the capital city of Cy- 
prus, being situated nearly in the center of the island, and thirty 
miles distant from the sea. The principal sea-port town of Cy- 
prus was Famagusta; where there was formerly a strong fort 
and commodious haven, the only one of any magnitude in the is- 
land ; and there undoubtedly the scene should be placed. ** Neere 
unto the haven (says KnoUes) standeth an old castle, with four 
towers after the ancient manner of building." To this castle, we 
find Othello presently repairs. 

It is observable that Cmthio in the novel on which this play is 
founded, which was first published in 1565, makes no mention of 
any attack being made on Cyprus by the Turks. From our poet's 
having mentioned the preparations against this island, which they 
first assaulted and took from the Venetians in 1570, we may sup- 
pose that he intended that year as the era of his tragedy ; but by 
mentioning Rhodes as also likely to be assaulted by the Turks, he 
has fallen into an historical inconsistency : for they were then in 
quiet possession of that island, of which they became masters in 
December, 1522 ; and if, to evade this difficulty, we refer Othello 
to an era prior to that year, there will be an equal incongruity ; for 
fi*om 1473, when the Venetians first became possessed of Cyprus, 
to 1522, they had not been molested by any Turkish armament. 

J^alone. 

f — 'twixt «Ae heaven — ] Thus the folio; but perhaps our au- 
thor wrote — the heavens. The quarto, 1622, probably by a prin- 
ter's error, has — haven ^ Steevent. 

The reading of the folio affords a bolder image ; but the article 
prefixed strongly supports the original copy ; for applied to heaven, 
it is extremely aukward. Besides ; though in The Winter*^ Tale out 
poet has made a Clown talk of a ship boring the mo&n vjith her fnain' 
mast, and say that *' hetween the sea and the firmament you cannot 
thrust a bodkin* s point,** is it probable, that he should put the same 
hyperbolical language into the mouth of a gentleman) answering 
a serious question on an important occasion ? In a subsequent pas- 
sage indeed he indulges himself without impropriety in the ele- 
vated diction of poetry. 

Of the Aaven of Famagusta, which was defended from the main 
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Descry a sail. ** . 

Mon, Methinks, the wind hath spoke aloud at land ; 
A fuller blast ne'er shook our battlements : 
If it hath ruffian'd so upon the sea,' 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them,*' 

by two great rocks ^ at the distance of forty paces from each other, 
Shakspeare might have found a particular account in KnoUes's 
Jli9tory of the Turks, ad. ann. 1570, p. 863. Malone. 

« Jfit hath ruffian'd to upon the sea,'] So, in Troilus'UndCretnda: 
" But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
" The gentle Thetis, — " Malone. 

6 «-^TOAcn mountains melt on thenit'] Thus the folio. The quar- 
to reads : 

" — when the hu^e mountain melts** 

This latter reading might be countenanced by the following 
passage in The Second Fart of King Henry IV: 
•« ' the continent 
<« Weary of solid firmness, mtlt itself 
"Into the sea ." 

This phrase appears to have been adc^ted from the Book of 
fudges, ch. V, 5: " The m,ountains m,elted from before the Lord,'* 
&c. Steevens. 

The quarto is surely the better reading; it conveys a more na- 
tural image, more poetically expressed. Every man who has been 
on board a vessel in the Bay of Biscay, or in any very high sea, 
must know that the vast billows seem to melt away from the ship, 
not on it. M. Mason. 

I would not wilfully differ from Mr. M. Mason concerning the 
value of these readings ; yet surely the mortoise of a ship is in 
greater peril when the watry mountain melts upon it, than when 
it melts ^om it. When the waves retreat from a vessel, it is 
safe. When they break over it, its structure is endangered. So, 
in Pericles, Prince of Tyre: 

" _ a sea 

*« That almost burst the deck.'* Steevens. 

The quarto, 1622, reads — when the huge mountain melts f the 
letter s, which perhaps belongs to m.ountain, having wandered at 
tlie press from its place. 

I apprehend, that in the quarto reading (as well as in the folio) 
hy mountains the poet meant not land-mountains, which Mr. Stee- 
vens seems by his quotation to have thought, but those huge sur- 
ges, (resembling mountains in their magnitude) which, " with 
high and monstrous main seem'd to cast water on the burning 
bear." 

So, in a subsequent scene : 

» «* And let the labouring bark climb htlU of seas, 

" Olympus high, ." 

Agiun, in Troiliu and Crettidaf 
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Can hold the mortise ? what shall we hear of this ? 

2 Gent, A segregation of the Turkish fleet: 
For do but stand upon the foaming shore,' 
The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-shak'd surge^ with high and monstrous maiO) 
Seems to cast wLter on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole :• 
1 never did like molestation view 
On th* enchafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not inshclter'd and embay'd, they are drown'd; 
It is impossible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 
_ 3 Gent, News, lords 1 our wars are done ; 
The desperate tempest hath so bang'd the Turks, 
That their designment halts : A noble ship of Venice 
Hath seen a j;rievous wreck and sufi'erance 
On most part of their fleet. 

Mon, How ! is this true I 

3. Gent, The ship is here put in, 
AVeronet^j Michael Cassio,' 

«« _ and anon behold 

"The strong-ribb'd bark through liquid mountains cuts.** 

Malone. 

My remark on Mr. M. Mason's preceding note will show that 

I had no such meaning as Mr Malone ha* imputed to me. All I 

aimed at was to parallel the idea in the quarto, of one mountain 

melting, instead of many. Steevens 

' the foaming shore,"] The elder quarto reads— Aanmw^ 

shore, which offers the bolder image; i.e. the shore that exe- 
crates the ravage of the waves. So, in King Henry VI, P. 1: 
** Fell, banning hag, enchantress, hold thy tongue.** 

Steevent, 
8 And quench the guards of the ewr -fixed pole:'] Alluding to the 
star Arctophytax. Johnson 

I wonder that none of the advocates for Shakspeare*s learn- 
ing, has observed that Arctophylax literally signifies — the guard of 
the hear. 

The elder quarto reads — ^\er-Jired pole. Steevens. 

* The ship is here put in, 
A Verones^s Michael Catsio, &c.] [Old copies — Veronesta.] 
Mr Heath is of opinion, that the poet intended to inform us, 
that Othello's lieutenant Cassio was of Verona, an inland city of 
the Venetian state; and adds, that the editors have not been 
pleased to say what I'md of ship is here denoted by a Veronessa* 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 

By a Veronetsot or Veronese, (for the Italian pronunciation must be 
ret*ined, otherwise the measure will be defective,) a ship of Ve- 
rona is denoted j as we say to this day of ships in the river, such 
a one is a Dutchman^ a yamaica-tnan, &c. I subjoin Mr. War- 
ton's note, as a confirmation of my own. Steevens. 

The true reading is Verones^^ pronounced as a quadrisyllable: 

— The ship it here put in, 
A Veronese — 

It was common to introduce Italian words, and in their proper 
pronunciation then familiar. So Spenser, in The Fairy ^ueen, B. 
Ill, c. xiii, 10: 

** With sleeves dependant Albanesi vjtse.^* 

Mp. Heath observes, that ** the editors have not been pleased 
to inform us what kind of ship is here denoted by the name of a 
VeronessaV But even supposing that Veronessa is the true reading, 
there is no sort of difficulty. He might just as well have inquired, 
what kind of a ship is a Hamburgher This is exactly a parallel 
form. For it is not the species of the ship which is implied in 
this appellation. Our critick adds, **the poet had not a ship in his 
thoughts. — He intended to inform us, that Othello's lieutenant, 
Cassio, was of Verona. We should certainly read: 

— The ship is here put in. 

A Veronese, Michael Cassio, (IS^c.) 
Is come on shore." — 

This regulation of the lines is ingenious. But I agp'ee with Sir 
T. Hanmer, and I think it appears from many parts of the play, 
that Cassio was a Florentine In this speech, the third Gentleman, 
who brings the news of the wreck of the Turkish fleet, returns 
his tale, and relates the circumstances more distinctly. In his 
Jbrmer speech he says, " A noble ship of Venice saw the distress of 
the Turks." And here he adds, " The very ship is just now put 
into our port, and she is a Veronese.** That is, a ship fitted out or 
furnished by the people of Verona, a city of the Venetian state. 

T Warton. 

I believe we are all wrong. Verona is an inland city. Every in- 
consistency may, however, be avoided, if we read — The Verones- 
sa, i. e. the name of the ship is the Veronessa. Verona, however, 
might be obliged to furnish ships towards the general defence of 
Italy. Steevens. 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is acute ; but Shaks- 
peare's acquaintance with the topography of Italy (as appears 
from The Tempest) was very imperfect. Henley. 

In Thomases History of Italy, already quoted, the people of Ve- 
rona are called the Veronesi. 

This ship has been already described as a ship of Venice. It is 
now called " a Veronesi i''' that is, a ship belonging to and fur- 
nished by the inland city of Verona, for the use of the Venetian 
state ; and newly arrived from Venice. " Besides many other 
towns, (says Contareno) castles, and villages, they [the Vene- 
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Ib come on shore: the Moor himself 's at sea^ 
And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 

Mon, I am glad on 't ; 'tis a worthy governor. 

3 Gent, But this same Cassior-^though he speak of 
comfort, 
Touching the Turkish loss, — ^yet he looks sadly^ 
And pt^ays the Moor be safe ; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempest. 

Mon. 'Pray heaven he be ; 

For I have serv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full soldier.^ Let 's to the sea-side, ho! 
As well to see the vessel that 's come in, 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello; 
Even till we make the main,* and the aerial blue. 
An indistinct regard. 

3 Gent, Come, let 's do so ; 

For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Enter Cassio. 

Caa. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike isle,^ 
That so approve the Moor ; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements. 
For I have lost him on a dangerous sea i 

Mon, Is he well shipp'd ? 

Caa. His bark is stoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd allowance ;* 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure.' 

tians,] possess seven faire cities ; as Trevig^, P«doua« Vicenza* 

Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, and Crema." CkmvmonnealthafVemeet 

1599. Malone. 

1 Like a fuU soldier.'] Like a complete soldier. So, before, p. 203: 

« What a full fortune doth the thick-lips owe." Malone. 

* Ewn till vse make the main, &c.] This line and half is want- 
ing in the eldest quarto. Steevens. 

% — —. warlike ale,'] Thus the folio. The first quarto reads- 
wort Ay isle. Steeveru. \ 

* '^— Cff very expert and approved allowance/] I read— 

Very expert, and of appro9*d allowance. Johnson. 
Expert and approvd allowance is put for allow'd and appro9*d 
expertness. This mode of expression is not unfrequent in Sbak- 
speare. Steevens. 

* Therefore my ho pet, not surfeited to death, 
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j] Within] A sail, a sail, a sail I 

Enter another Gentleman^ 
Cfl*. What noise ? 

Stand in bold cure.'] I do not understand these lines. I know 
not how hope can be wrfeited to death, that is, can be increased, till 
it be destroyed: nor what it is to stand in bold cure/ or why Ao/>e 
should be considered as a disease. In the copies there is no vari- 
aUon. Shall we read : 

Therefore my fe'arsy not surfeited to death. 
Stand in bold cure ? 
This is better, but it is not well. Shall we strike a bolder 
. stroke, and read thus : 

Therefore my hopes, v\oX forfeited to death. 
Stand bold, not sure ? Johnson. 
Presumptuous hopes, whicli have no foundation in probability 
may poetically be said to surfeit themselves to death,' or forward 
their own dissolution. To stand in bold cure, is to erect themselves 
in confidence of being fulfilled. A parallel expression occurs in 
King Lear, Act III, sc. vi : 

*« This rest might yet have balm'd his broken senses, 
** Whi'ch, if conveniency will not allow, 
" Stand in hard cure.** 
Again: 

*• — his life, with thine, &c. 
** Stand in assured loss'* 
In bold cure means, in confidence of being cured. Steevens. 
Dr. Johnson says, " he knows not why hope should be consider* 
ed as a disease/' But it is not hope which is here described as a 
^sease ;£those misgiving apprehensions w^hich diminish hope, are 
in fact the disease, and hope itself is the patient. 

A surfeit being a disease arising from an excessive overcharge 
of the stomach, the poet with his usual licence uses it for any 
species of excess. — Therefore, says Cassio, my hopes, which, 
though faint and sickly with apprehension, are not totally de- 
stroyed by an excess of despondency, erect themselves with 
some degree of confidence that they will be relieved, by the safe 
arrival of Othello, from those ill-divining fears under which they 
now languish. 

The word surfeit having occurred to Shakspeare, led him to con- 
sider such a hope as Cassio entertained, not a sanguine, but a faint 
and languid hope, (" sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,*') 
as a disease, and to talk of its cure. 

A passage in Turlfth Night, where a similar p^iraseology is 
used, may serve to strengthen this interpretation: 
*• Give me excess of it ; that, surfeiting, 
«• The appetite may sicken, and so die.** 
Again, in The Thoo Gentlemen of Verona t 

«« O, I have fed upon this tnoe already, 
" And now excess of it will make me surfeit.** Malotie. 
VOL. XVL A a 
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4 Gent, The town is empty ; on the brow o' the sea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry— a sail. 

Cas. My hopes do shape him for the governonr. 

2 Gent, They do discharge their shot of courtesy ; 

[^Guns heard. 
Our friends, at least. 

Cas, I pray you, sir, go forth, 

And give us truth who 'tis that is arriv'd. 

2 Gnit, I shall. [Exit, 

Mon, But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv'd ? 

Cas, Most fortunately; he hath achiev'd a maid 
That paragons description, and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens,* 
And in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency.^ — How now ? who has put in? 

1 believe that Solomon, upon this occasion, will be fouhd the 
best interpreter: " Hope dtferreU maketk the heart nek.** Henley, 

6 One that excels the quirh if blazoning pens,"] So, in our poet's 
303d Sonnet: 

•* __ a face 

" That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 

•* Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace." Malone, 

7 Anil in the essentiii^ vesture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency '] The author seems to use essential, for 
existent, real. She excels tiie praises of invention, says he, and in 
r^a/ qualities, with which creation has invested her, bears all excel' 
lency. yohnson. 

Does bear all eoecellency.'] Such is the reading of the quartos j for 
which the folio has this : 

Jnd in the essential vesture of creation 

I>o*s tyre the ingeniuer. 
Which I explain thus : 

Does tire the ingenious verse. 
This is the best reading, and that which the author substituted in 
his revisal. Johnson. 

The reading of the quarto is so flat and unpoetical, when com- 
pared with that sense which seems meant to have been given in 
the folio, that I heartily wish some emendation could be hit on, 
which might entitle it to a place in the text. I believe, the word 
tire was not introduced to signify — to fatigue, but to attire, to 
dress. The verb to attire, is often so abbreviated. Thus, in Hoi* 
land's Leaguer, 1633: 

** . Cupid *s a boy, 

•« And would you tire him like a senator?** 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, Act II, sc. ii : 

«• — — To save the money he spends in tiring,'* &c. 
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Re-enter second Gentleman. 
2 Gent. 'Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 

The essential vesture of creation tempts me to believe it was so 
used on the present occasion. I would read something like this : 
And in tlie essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingenuous virtue. 
i. e. invests her artless virtue in the fairest form of earthly sub- 
stance. 

In The Merchant of Venice, Act V, Lorenzo calls the body—** the 
muddy vesture of decay.*' 

It may, however, be observed, that the word ingeiu^r d\d not an- 
ciently signify one vsho manages the engines or artillery of an army, 
but any ingenious person, any inaster of liberal science. 

As in the following instance from the ancient metrical romance 
of The Sowdon of Babyloyne, p 55 : 

•* He called forth Mahon his engyuour 
** And saide, I charge thee 
«* To throwe a magnelle to yon tour 
«* And breke it down on thre." 
So, in Ben Jonson's Sejanus, Act I, sc. i ; 
" No, Silius, we are no good ingeners, 
•* We want the fine arts," &c. 
Jngener, therefore may be the true reading of this passage: and 
a similar thought occurs in The Tempest, Act IV, sc. i : 
" For thou shalt find she witi outstrip all praise, 
«« And make it halt behind her."' 
In the argument of Scjanus, Ben Jonson likewise ^ays that his 
hero ** vvorketh with all his ingene,'* apparently from the Latin in- 
geniinn- Steevens 

Perliaps the words intended in the folio, were— 

Does tire the ingene e'cer. 
Ingene is used for ingenium by Pultenham, in his Arte of Poesie, 
1589: *« — such also as made most of their woikcs by translation 
out of the Latin and French tongue, and few or none of iheir 
owne engine '* Engine is here without doubt a misprint for ingene. 
— 1 believe, however, the readini^ of the quarto is the true one. 
— If tire was used in the sense of lueary, then ingener must have 
been us^d for the ingenious person who should attempt to enu- 
merate the merits of Desdemona. To the instance produced by 
Mr Steevens from Sejanus, may be added another in Fleckno's 
Discourse of the English Stage, 1664: ** Of this curious art the 
Italians (this latter age) are the greatest masters, the French good 
proficients, and we in England only schollars and learners, yet, hav- 
ing proceeded no further than to'bare painting, and not arrived to 
the stupendous wonders of your great ingeniers.** In one of Da- 
niel's Sonnets, we meet with a similar imagery to that in the first 
ef these lines : \ 

•* Though time doth spoil bcp of the fairest vaile 
** That ever yet mortalitie did eover.'* Malone. 
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Cas, He has had most favourable and happy speed : 
Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated sands, — 
Traitors cnsteep'd* to clog the guiltless keel. 



The reading of the folio, though incorrectly spelled, appears to 
have been — 

Doet tire the engineer; 
H htch is preferable toeiiherof the proposed amendments ; and 
the mcaninj^ of the passage would then be, *' One whose real per- 
fections were so excellent, that to blazon them would exceed the 
abilities of the ablest masters.** 

The sense attributed to the word tire, according to this read- 
injr, is perfectly agreeable to the language of poetry. Thus Dry- 
den says : 

** For this an hundred voices I desire, 
"To tell thee what an hundred tongues would tire; 
" Yet never could be worthily exprest, 
*• How deeply those are seated in my breast.** 
And in the last Act of The W'uiter't Tale, the third Gentleman 
■ays: " I never heard of such another encounter, which iamesre- 
port to follow it, and undoes description to do it.** The objection 
to the reading of inginer, is, that although we find the words f«- 
gine,jng{ner, and inginous in Jonson, they are not the language of 
Shakspeare ; and 1 believe indeed that Jonson is singular in the 
use of them. M. Mason. 

Whoever shall reject uncommon expressions in the writingfs of 
Shakspeure, because they differ either from the exact rules of 
orthography, or from the unsettled mode of spelling them by other 
writers, will be found to deprive him no less of his beauties, than 
that the ornithologist would the peacock, who should cut out 
every eye of his train because it was either not circular, or else 
varied from some imagin.iry standarcl. — Ingenieur is no doubt of 
the same import with ingener or hgeneer, though perhaps diffe- 
rently written by Shakspeare in reference to ingenious, and to dis- 
tinguish it from ingeneer, which he has elsewhere used in a fniYi- 
tary sense. Mr. M Mason's objection, that it is not the language 
of Shakspeare, is more tiian begging the question ; and to affirm 
that Jonson is singular in the use of ingine, inginer, and ingi- 
nous, is as little to the purpose. For we not only have those 
expressions in other writers, but others from the same root, as 
ivgene, engene^ &c. in Holinshed, and Sir T. More; and Daniel 
uses ingeniate: 

** Th* adulterate beauty of a falsed cheek 

*• Did Nature (for this good) ingeniate^ 

" To shew in thee the glory of her best.** Henley. 

^ • Traitor* ensieep'd — ] Thus the folio and one of the quartos. 
The first copy reads — enscerped, of which every reader may make 
what he pleases. Perhaps wterfed was so old finglish word bor* 
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As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures,* letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

JMen, What is she ? 

Cas, She that I spake of, our great captain's captain, 
Left in the conduct of the bold lago ; 
Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A se'nnight's speed. — Great Jove,* Othello guard. 
And swell his sail with thine own powerful breath j 
That he may bless this bay with his tall stiip, 
Make love's quick pants in Desdemona'sarms,* 
Give renew'd fire to our extincted spirits, 
And bring all Cyprus comfort l^ — O, behold, 

Mnter Desdemona, Emilia, Iaco, Roderigo, and 
Attjendants, 
The riches of the ship is come on shore I 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees :— 

rowed from the French acarpiy which Shftkspeare not finding 
congruous to the image of clogging the keel, afterwards changed. 
1 once thought that the poet had written— Traitors enscarfd^ 
i. e. muffled in their robes, as in yuiitu Casar. So, in Hamltt: 
•« My sea-gown scarfed about me;" and this agrees better with 
the idea of a traitor: yet whatever is gained one way is lost anO' 
ther. Our poet too often adopts circumstances from every image 
that arose in his mind, and employing them without attention to^ 
the propriety of their union, his metaphorical expressions become 
inextricably confused Steevens 

Mr. Steevens's difficulty respecting ensteep'd, would, perhaps, 
have been removed, if he had but recollected the passage of the 
fburth Act, where Othello alludes to the fate of Tantalus: 

»* Had it pleas'd heaven 

«* To try me with affliction ; had he rain'd 

" All kind of sores, and shames on my bare head ; 

" Steeped me in poverty to the very lips — ." Henley. 

s Their mortal natures,"] i. e. their deadly, destructive ni^inTes, 
So, in Macbeth : 

" That tend on mortal thought.** 
See Dr. Johnson's note. Vol. VII, p. 54, n. 9. J^eed. 

* — Great Jove ^c] For this absurdity I have not the small- 
est doubt that the Master of the Revels, and not our poet, is an- 
swerable. Malone. 

a Maie love's quid pants in Desdemona's arms,] Thus the fo- 
lio. The quarto with less animation: 

And swiftly came to Desdemona's arms. Sttevens, 
3 And bring all Cyprus comfort /] Thi« passage is only found in 
the quartos. Steevens, 

Aa2 
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Hail to theey lady I and the grace of heaven. 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
Enwbeel thee round ! 

Dea. I thank you, valiant Cassio* 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord? 

Ca9, He is not yet ai*riv'd ; nor know I aught 
But that he 's well, and will be shortly here. 

Dea. O, but i fear ; — How lost you company ? 

Caa, The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship : But, hark ! a sail. 

\_Cry wiihin^ A sail, a saill Then Guna heard, 

2 Gent. They give their greeting to the citadel ; 
This likewise is a friend. 

Cas. See for the news.* — [_£xit Gent. 

Good ancient you are welcome ; — Welcome, mistress : — 

ITo Emil. 
Let it not gall your patience, good lago. 
That I extend my manners; 'tis my breeding 
Thut gives me this bold show of courtesy. [^Kiaaing her, 

lago. Sir, would she give you so much of her lips, 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 
You M have enough. 

Des, Alas, she has no speech. 

lago. In faith, too much;* 
I find it siill, when I have list to sleep: 
Marry, before your ladyship, I grunt, 
She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
And chides with thinking. 

J'^mii, You have little cause to say so. 

lago. Come on, come on ; you arc pictures out of doors. 
Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Suints in your injuries,* devils being otfended, 

< See for the nevjs.^ The first quarto reads — So speah this voice. 

Steevens. 
« In faith, too much;'] Thus the folio. The first quarto thus: 
I knoiv too much; 

Ifndit, I; for when, oic. Steewns. 
Saintt in your injuriet, &c.] When you have a mind to do in- 
juries, you put on an air of sanctiiy. Johnson. 

In Puttenham's ArtqfPoesie, 1589, 1 meet wKh almost the same 
thoughts : " We limit the comely parts of a woman to consist in 
four points; that is, to be, a shrew in the kitchen, a s^nt in the 
church, an angel at board, and an ape in the bed; as the chroni- 
cle reports by mistress Shore, paramour to Kintf Edward ibe 
Fourth.*' 
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Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your beds. 

Dea, O, fy'upon thee, slanderer!'^ 

lago. Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk ; 
You rise to play, and go to bed to work. 

EmiL You shall not write my praise. 

lago. No, let me not. 

De8. What would'st thou write of me, if thou should'st 
praise me ? 

lago. O gentle lady, do not put me to 't ; 
For I am nothing, if not critical.* 

Dea, Come on, assay :— There 's one gone to the har- 
bour? 

lago. Ay, madam. 

Dea, I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise.— 
Come, how would'st thou praise me ? 

Jago, I am about it ; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as birdlime does from frize,* 
It plucks out brains and all : But my muse labours, 



Ag^ain, in a play of Middleton's, called Blurt Matter Cctuatbte: 
or. The Spaniard's Night-Walk, 1602: " — according to that wise 
saying of you, you be saints in the church, angels in the street^ 
devils in the kitchen, and apes in your beds." 

Again, in The Miseries of inforc^d Marriage^ 1607: ** Women 
are in churches saints, abroad angels, at home devils." 

Puttenhani, who mentions all other contemporary writers, has 
not once spoken of Shakspeare ; so that it is probable be had not 
produced any thing of so early a date. 

The truth is, that this book appears to have been written several 
years before its publication. See p. 115, 116, where the author re- 
fers to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who died in 1579, and recounts a cir- 
cumstance, from his own knowledge, that happened in 1553. 

Steevens. 

See also Meres's Wit*s Treasury, p. 48. Reed. 

"^ Oyfy upon thee, slanderer f] This short speech is, in the quar- 
to, unappropriated ; and may as well belong to Emilia ad to Des- 
demona. Steevens. 

8 _«^ critical."] That is, censorious, Johnson, 
So, in our authoi-'s 122d Sonnet : 

" . my adder's sense 

•' To criticJt and to flatterer stopped are." Malone. 

9 ■ ■ " ■ my invention 

Co9nes from my pate, as birdlime does from frize,] A similar 
thought occurs in The Puritan: «« The excuse stuck upon my 
tongue, like ship-pitch upon a mariner^s gown" Steevgns, 
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And thus she is delivered. 

If she be fair and wise^— Mmessy and why 

The one 's for use, the other useth it. 

De9, Well prais'd 1 How if she be black and witty? 

lago. If she be blacky and thereto have a wit. 
She *\\ find a white that shall her blackness fit.^ 

i>e«. Worse and worse. 

Emil. How, f ifair and foolish ? 

lago. She never yet was foolish that was &ir;^ 
For even her folly help'd her to an heir. 

Dea, These are old fond paradoxes, to make fools laugh 
i' the alehouse. What miserable praise hast thou for her 
that 's foul and foolish ? 

lago. There 's none so foul, and foolish thereunto,. 
But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do* 

Dea. O heavy ignorance! — thou praisest the worst 
best. But what praise could' st thou bestow on a deserv- 
ing woman indeed ?* one, that, in the authority of her 
meiit, did justly put on the vouch of very malice itself ?> 

1 — - her blaeknett fit ] The first quarto reads — hit. So, in 
King Lear: «« I pray you, let us hit together." I believe Ar>, in the 
present instance also, to be the true reading, though it wiU not 
bear, as in Lovers Labour* 9 Lost, explanation. Steevens. 

a She never yet nas foolish &c.] We may read: 
She ne'er too* yet so foolish that vias fair. 
But even her folly helped her to an heir. 

Yet I believe the common reading to be right : the law makes 
the power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a naturals 
therefore, since the foolishest woman, if pretty, may have a child^ 
no pretty woman is ever foolish, yohnson. 

3 Bat what praise couldst thou bestoM.' on a deserving vaoman in* 
iked?] The hint for this question, and the metrical reply of lago^ 
ia taken from a strange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, and 
Change, or Conceitt in their Colours, I6O6; when after Tidero has 
described many ridiculous characters in verse, Arnofilo asks him, 
" But, I pray thee, didst thou write none in comtnendation (rf 
some worthy creature ?'* Tidero then proceeds, like lago, to re- 
peat more verses. Steevens, 

* — one, that, in the authority of her merit, did justly put on the 
vouch of very malice itself?"] The sense is this, one that was so 
conscious of her own merit, and of the authority her character 
bad with every one, that she durst venture to call upon malice it- 
self to vouch for her. This was some commendation. And the 
character only of clearest virtue ; which could force malice, even 
against its nature, to do justice. Warburton. 
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lago. She that was ever fair, and never proud; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 
Never iack'd gold, and yet went never gay ; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said, — now I mays 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being nigh, 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly ; 
She that in wisdom never was so frail, 
To change the cod's head for the salmon's tail;* 
She that could think, and ne'er disclose her mind, 
See suitors foUowmg, and not look behind ;* 
She was a wight, — if ever such wight were, — 

JDes. To do what ? 

lago. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.'' 

Des. O most lame and impotent conclusion ! — Do not 
learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy husbands— How 
say you Cassio? is he not a most profane^ and liberal 
^ counsellor f ' * csm^*t^»s%^ 

To put on the vouch ofmalicct is to assume a character vouched 
by the testimony of malice itself, yohnaon. 

To put on is to provoke, to incite So, in Macbeth .* 
** — — the powers above 
** Put on their instruments ." Steevens • 

B To change the cod's heady&r the salmon's tail ;] i. e. to exchange 
« delicacy for a courser fare. See ^een Elizabeth's Household Book 
for the 43i Year of her Reign: «* Item, the Master Cookes have to 
fee all the salmon* s tailes'' &c. p. 296. Steevens. 

Surely the poet had a further allusion, which it is not necessary 
to explain. The word frail in the preceding line shows that viand* 
were not alone in his tlioujsrhts. Malone. 

A frail judg-ment, means only a vieak one. I suspect no equi- 
voque. Steevens. 

fl See suitors folloiuing, and not look behind;] The first quarto 
omits this line. Steevens. 

7 To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer."] After enumerating 
the perfections of a woman, lago adds, that if ever there was 
such a one as he had been describing, she was, at the best, of no 
^her use, than to suckle children, and keep the accounts of a house* 
hold. The expressions to suckle fools, and chronicle small beer, are 
«nly instances of the want of natural affection, and the predomi- 
nance of a critical censoriousness in lago, which he allows himself 
to be possessed of, where he says, 0/ lam nothing, if not criticaL 

Steevens. 

• ^^^ profane — ] Gross of language, of expression broad and 
taital. So, Brabantio, in the first Act, calls lago profane wretch. 

yohnson^ 

Ben Jonsoiif in describing the characters in En^ Men out cf 
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Caa, He speaks home, madam ; you may relish him 
more in the soldier, than in the scholar. 

lago. [aside] He takes her by the palm : Ay, well said, 
whisper: witli as little a web as this, will I ensnare as 
great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon her, do ; I will 
gyve thee* in thine own courtship. You say true ; 'tis 
so, indeed : if such tricks as these strip you out of your 
lieutenantry, it had been better you had not kissed your 
three fingers so oft, which now again you are most apt 
to play the sir in.* Very good ; well kissed I an excel- 
lent courtesy l^ 'tis so, indeed. Yet again your fingers to 
your lips? would, they were clyster^pipes for your sake I 
— — [rr«»2^f/] The Moor, I know his trumpet* 

Cas, 'Tis truly so. 

Dea. Let 's meet him, and receive him. 

Caa. Lo, where he comes! 

hit Humour t styles Carlo Buflbne, a publick, scurrilous, and'/ro- 
Jane jtster. Steevens. 

9 — liberal counsellor P'] Liberal for licentioue. Warburton, 

So, in The Fair Maid of Bristow, 1605, bl. I : 
"But Vallenger, most like x liberal villain, 
•* Did give her scandalous, ignoble terms.'* Steevens. 

See Vol. H\ p. 200, n. 3. Malone. 

Counsellor seems to mean, not so much a man \\\$it gives counsels 
as one that discourses fearlessly and volubly A talker, yohnson^ 

Counsellor is here used in the common acceptation. Desdemona 
refers to tlie answers she had received from lago, and particularly 
her last. Henley, 

^ — Ifjiill gyve ihee —3 i- e. catch, shackle. Pope, 

The first quarto reads — 1 will catch you in your ow^n courtesies: 
the second quarto — I will catch you in your own courtship. The 
folio as it is in the text. Sttevens. 

2.^^^ to play the sir in.] Tliat is, to show your good breeding 
and gallantry. Henley. 

^^^^^ Hoell kissed! an excellent courtesy /] Spoken when Cassio 
kisses his hand, and Desdemona courtesies. Johnson, 

This reading was recovered from the quarto, 1622, by Dr. John- 
son. The folio has — and excellent courtesy. 

I do not believe that any part of tiiese words relates to Desde* 
mona. In the original copy, we have just seen, the poet wrote— 
•• ay, smile upon her, do ; I will catch you in your own courtesies.^ 
Here therefore he probably meant only to speak of Cassio, while 
kissing his hand. " Well kissed! an excellent courtesy!" i. e. an 
excellent salute. Courtesy, in the sense of obeisance or salute, was 
in Shakspeare*s time applied to men as well as women. See Vol. 
VI«, p. 371, u. 8. Malone. 
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jEnter Othello^ and jittendanta. 

Oth, O my fair warrior I* 

JJes. My dear Othello ! 

Oth. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To see you here before me. O my soul's joy ! 
If after every tempest come such calms/ 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death I 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas, 
Olympus-high ; and duck again as low 
As hell 's from heaven !* If it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy ;''^ for, 1 fear, ' 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That- not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

£>e8. The heavens fo rbid, 

aO my jfair warrior!] Again, in Act III, Desdemona says: 
f« — unhandsome toarrior as I am.** This phrase was introduced 
by oi:r copiers of the French Sonnetteers. Ronsard frequently 
calls his mistresses guerrieres; and Southern, his imitator, is not 
less prodigal of the same appellation. Thus, in his fifth Sonnet : 

•• And, my tvarrier, my light shines in thy fayre eyes.** 
Again, in his sixth Sonnet : 

•* I am not, my cruell carrier, the Thebain," &c. 
Again, ibid: 

** I came not, my warrier, of the blood Lidain.'* 
Had I not met with the word thus fantastically applied, I should 
have concluded that Othello called his wife a viarrior, because'she 
had embarked with him on a warlike expedition, and not in con- 
sequence of Ovid's observation — 

'* Militat onrnis amans, et habet sua castra Cupido.*' 

* — come such calms,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
reads — calmne^j. Steevens. 

6 Jnd let the labouring bark climb hills of teas, 
Olympus-high / ami duck again as low 

As heirs from, heaven Z"] So, in Sidney's Arcadia, B. I: " The 
sea, making mountaines of itself, over which the tossed and tot- 
tering ship should climJte, to be straight «a£nied downe againe to 
a pit of hellish darknesse.*' Steevens. 

7 — If it 'soere' now to die, 

'Twere now to be most happy;"] So, Cherea, in The Eunuch ot 
Terence, Act III, sc. vr 

ic _«.__^ PpoJ, jgpiter ! 

** Nunc tempusprofecto est, cum perpeti me possum inter - 

feci, 
*' Ne vita aliqui hoc gaudium contamiuet aegritudine.'* 

Mahne, 
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But that our loves and comforts should increase^ 
Even as our days do grow !*^ 

0th, Amen to that, sweet powers I—- 

I cannot apeak enough of this content, 
It stops me here ; it is too much of joy : 
And this, and tiua, the greatest discords he. 

That e'er our hearts shall make ! 

/fl^-o. O, you are well tunM now! 

But I '11 set down^ the pegs that make this musick, 
As honest as 1 am. \^ji8ide, 

0th. Come, let's to the castle. — 

News, friends;* our wars are done, the Turks are drown'd. 

• Even at our day* do grow !] Here is one of those evident in- 
terpolations which abound in our author's dramas. Who does not 
perceive that the words— -JSwn €u ow day*, refer to the verb— 1»- 
areate in the foregoing line ? Omit therefore the promuck— t/o gr^wf, 
(which is perfecUy useless) and the metre will be restofed to it* 
orig^al regularity. 

Fenton has adopted this thought in his Mariamne : 

** And mutual passion with our years increase V* Stfereru. 
9 And thU, and this, &c. KUsing her.'] So, in Marlowe's Luift 
Donunion .* 

** I pri'thee, chide, if I have done amiss, 
** But let my punishment be this and this.** ^Kissing the Moor. 

Malone, 
Marlowe's play was written before that of Shakspeare, who 
might possibly have acted in it. Steeven*. 

1 — J 7/ set down — ] Thus the old copies, for which the mo- 
dem editors, following Mr Pope, have substituted — let down. 
But who can prove that to set down was not the language of Shak- 
speare*s time, when a viol was spoken of? — To set formerly sig- 
nified to tune, though it is no longer used in that sense. " It was 
then," says Anthony Wood in his Diary, "that 1 set and tuned in 
strings and fourths," &c. So, in Skialetkeia^ a Collection of Satires, 
&c. 1598: 

•* — to a nimbler key 
•* Set thy wind instrument'* Malone. 
To •* set down" has this meaning in no other part of our au- 
thor's works. However, virtus post nutnmos: we have secured the 
phrase, and the exemplification of it may follow when it wiU. 

Steeveus. 
a "Sews, friends A The modem editors read (after Mr. Rowe) 
Non friends. I would observe once for all, that (in numberless in- 
stances in this play, as well as in others,) where my predecessors 
had silently and without reason made alterations, I have as si- 
lently restored the old readings. Steevens. 
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How do our old acquaintance of this isle ? — 

Honey, you shall be well desir'd in Cyprus,^ 

I have found great love amongst them. O my sweet, 

I prattle out of iashion,** and I dote 

In mine OAvn comforts.— I pr'ythee, good lago, 

Go to the bay, and disembark my coffers: 

Bring thou the master' to the citadel ; 

He is a good one, and his worthiness 

Does challenge much respect.— Come, Desdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[_Exeu?it Oth. Des. and Attendants, 
lago. Do thou meet me presently at the harbour. Come 
hither. If thou be'st valiant as (they say) base men, being 
in love, have then a nobility in their natures'^ more than 
is native to them, — list me. The lieutenant to-night watch- 
es on the court of guard :" — ^First, I must tell thee this — 
Desdemona is directly in lore with him. 

^ well desir'd in Cyprus,'} i. e. much solicited by invita- 

tion. So, in The Letters of the Paston FumHi/, Vol. I, p. 299 : " — 
at the whych weddjmg I was witli myn hostes, and also desi/rd 
by ye jentylman hymselfe." Steevens. 

* I prattle out offMkion,'] Out of method, without any settled 
order of discourse. Johnson 

* — tfie master — ] Dr. Johnson supposed, that by the 
master was meant the pilot of a ship, and indeed had high au- 
tliority for this supposition ; for our poet himself seems to have 
confounded them. See Act HI, so. ii, I. 1. But the master is a 
distinct person, and has the principal command, and care of the 
navigation of the ship, under the captain, where there is a cap- 
tain ; and in chief, where there is none. The pilot is employed 
only in navigating the ship into or out of po^t. Malone, 

" The master (says Smith in his Sea-Grammar^ 1627,) and his 
mates, are to d'j-ect the course, command all the sailors^ for 
steering, trimming, and sailing the ship," &c. Steevens. 

^ — ^ base men, being in lovCf have then a nobility in their na- 
tures —3 So, in Hamlet: 

*• Nature is fine in love." Malone. 
Dryden has imparted lago's present sentiment to Dorax : 
" Why love does all that 's noble here below," Steevens. 

^ the court of guard :"] i. e. the place where the guard 

musters. So, in The Family of Love, 1608: 

" Thus have 1 pass'd the round and court of guard.** 
Again, in The Beggars Bush, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
•* Visit your courts of guard, view your munition." 

Steevens. 
VOL. XVI. B b 
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Rod, With him ! why, 'tis not possible. 

lago. Lay thy finger— thus,^ and let thy soul be insnict- 
fcd. Mark me with what violence she first loved the Moor, 
' but for bragging, and telling her fantastical lies : And will 
she love him still for prating ?^ let not thy discreet heart 
think it. Her eye must be fed ; and what delight shall she 
have to look on the devil ? When the blood is made dull 
with the act of sport, there should be, — again to in- 
flame it,i and to give satiety a fresh appetite, — ^loveliness 
in favour; sympathy in years, manners, and beauties; all 
which the Moor is defective in : Now, for want of these 
required conveniences, her delicate tenderness will find 
itself abused, begin to heave the gorge, disrelish and ab- 
hor the Moor ; very nature will instruct her in it, and com- 
pel her to some second choice. Now, sir, this granted, (as 
it is a most pregnant and unforced position) who stands 
so eminently in the degree of this fortune, as Cassio does? 
a knave veiy voluble ; no further conscionable, than in put- 
ting on the mere form of civil and humane seeming,^ for 
the better compassing of his salt and most hidden loose 
affection ? why, none ; why, none : A slippery and subtle 
knave ; a finder out of occasions ; that has an eye can 
stamp and countel'feit advantages, though time advantage 
never present itself: A devilish knave ! besides, the knave 
is handsome, young ; and hath all those requisites in him, 
that folly and green minds^ look after: A pestilent com- 
plete knave ; and the woman hath found him already. 

Nod. I cannot believe that in her ; she is full of most 
blessed condition.* 

lago. Blessed fig's end 1 the wme she drinks is made 

^ Lay thy Jinger-^thu8,'\ On thy mouth, to stop it while thou 
art listening to a wiser man. Johnson. 

^ And ivill she love him still for prating?'] The folio read— TV* 
love him still for prating ! Steevens. 

^ — again to injlame it,] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
reads — a game. Steevens. 

* _-. and humane seemingi] Thus the folio. The quarto, 
1622, reads— and Aa^iJ-seeming. Malone. 

3 — - green minds — ] Minds um*ipe, minds not yet fully 
fonned. Johnson. 

4 . condition.'] Qualities, disposition of mind. Johnson. 

See Vol. IX, p. 374, n. 9. JMahne. 
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of grapes: if she had been blessed, she would never have, 
loved the Moor : Blessed pudding 1 Didst thou not see hej* 
paddle with the palm of his hand ? didst not mark that? 

Rod. Yes, that I did ; but that was but courtesy. 

lago. Lechery, by this hand ; an index, and obscure 
prologue to the history of lust and foul thoughts/ They 
met so near with their lips, that their breaths embraced 
together. Villanous thoughts, Roderigo ! when these mu- 
tualities so marshal the way, hard at hand comes the mas- 
ter and main exercise, the incorporate conclusion : Pish ! 
—But, sir, be you ruled by me : I have brought you from 
Venice. Watch you to-night; for the command, I '11 lay *t 
upon you : Cassio knows you not ; — I '11 not be far from 
you: Do you find some occasion to anger Cassio, either 
by speaking too loud, or tainting^ liis discipline ; or from 
what other course^ you please, which the time shall more 
&vourably minister. 

Rod, Well. 

lago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in choler;^ and, 
haply, with his truncheon may strike at you: Provoke 
him, that he may : for, even out of that, will I cause these 
of Cyprus to mutiny; whose qualification shall come into 
no true taste again,'^ but by the displanting of Cassio. So 

' ■ an index and obscure prologue &c.] That indexes were 
formerly prefixed to books^ appears from a passage in Tnnlm 
and Cresaida, See Vol. XII, p. 54^ n. 2 ; and Ifamlet, Act III, sc. 
iv. Vol. XV. Mahne. 

^ tainting — ] Throwing a slur upon his discipline. 

Johnson. 
^ — other course — ] The first quarto reads — cause. Steevens. 

' sudden in choler ,•] Sudden, is precipitately violent. 

Johnson. 
So, Malcolm, describing Macbeth : 

" I ^ant him bloody, 

" Sudden, malicious." Steevens. 
9 _ whose qualification shall come &c.3 Whose resentment 
shall not be so qualified or tempered, as to be loeU tasted, as not 
to retain some bitterness. The phrase is harsh, at least to our ears. 

Johnson. 
Johnson's explanation is confirmed by wliat Cassio says in the 
next scene : " I have drunk but one cup to night, and that was 
CTdSiWy' qualified," i. e. allayed by water. M. Mason. 

no true taste — ] So the folio. The quarto, 1622, read* 

—no true trust, Malonc. 
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shall you have a shorter journey to your desires, by the 
means I shall then have to prefer them ;^ and the impe- 
diment most profitable removed, without the which there 
were no expectation of our prosperity. 

Rod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any opportu- 
nity.^ 

lago. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the cita- 
del: I must fetch his necessaries ashore. Farewel. 

Bod. Adieu. [^Exit. 

logo. That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it ; 
That she loves him, 'tis apt, and of great ere lit : 
The Moor — ^liowbeit that I endure him noty— ' 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 
And, I dare think, he '11 prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now I do love her too ; 
Not out of absolute lust, (though, perad venture, 
I stand accountant for as great a sin,) 
But partly led to diet my revenge. 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap'd into my seat : the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral,^ gnaw my inwards^ 
And nothing can or shall content my soul, 
Till I am even witli him,* wife for wife ; 
Or, failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 

^ — to prefer them ;] i. e. to advance them. So, in .4 Mid* 
summer J^l,ght^9 Bream : " The short and the \<m^ is, our play 
is preferred?^ Malone. 

See JuUti8 Casar, Act V, sc. v. Vol. XIV. Steevens, 

^ — if I can bring it to any opportunity.'] Thus the quarto^ 
1622. The folio reads--— if you can bring it, &c, Matone. 

** — like a poisonous mineral,] This is philosophical. Mineral 
poisons kill by corrosion. Johnson. 

* Till I am even -with him,'] Thus tlie quarto, 1622; the first 
folio reads : 

Till I am even'd with Mm. 
1. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation. 
So, in Hey wood's Jron Age, 1632, Second Part : 

" The stately walls he rear'd, levell'd, and even'd." 
Again, in Tancred and Gismund, 1592 ; 

** For now the walls are even'd with, the plain." 
Again, in Stanyhurst's translation of the first Book of Virgil's 
.Uneid, 1582 : — " numerum cum navibus aquat. — .'* 

«< .„,— . with the ships the number is even'd/* Steevens. 
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That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do, — 
If this pooi'^trash^of Venice, whom I trash ^r^M^ 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on,* 



* Which thing to do. 

If this poor trash of Venice, -whom I trash 
For hia quick huntmg, stand the putting on,"] The quarto, 
1622, has— crtw/t, the folio reads — trace, an apparent coiTuption 
of— trash; for as to the idea of crushing a dog, to prevent him 
from quick hunting, it is too ridiculous to be defended. 

To trash, is still a hunter's phrase, and signifies (See Vol. II. 
p. 17, n. 5,) to fasten a weight on the neck of a dog, when his 
speed is superior to that of lus companions. Thus, says Caratach^ 
in The Bonduca of Beaumont and Fletcher, (the quotation was . 
the late Mr. T. Warton's, though misunderstood by him as to 
its appropriate meaning) : 

" . I fled too, 

" But not so fast ; your jewel had been lost then, 
** Young Hengo there : he trashed me, Nennius, — ." 
i. e. he was the clog that restrained my activity. 

This sense of the word — trash has been so repeatedly confirm- 
ed to me by those whom I cannot suspect of wanting information 
relative to their most favourite pursuits, that I do not hesitate 
to throw off the load of unsatisfactory notes with which the pas- 
sage before us has hitlierto been oppressed. 

The same idea occurs also in the epistle dedicatory to Dry- 
den's Rival Ladies : " Imagination in a poet is a faculty so wild 
and lawless, that, like a high-rangiiig spaniel, it must have clogs 
tied to it, lest it outrun the JudgmentJ*^ 

Trash, in the first instance, (though Dr. Warburton would 
ching^ it into — brach,) may be used to signify a worthless hound,, 
as tlie «ame term is afterwards employed to describe a worthless 
female : 

" Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash." 

It is scarce necessary to support the present jingle of the word 
— trash, by examples, it is so much in our author's manner, al- 
though his worst. 

Stand the putting on, may mean— rfoes not start too soon after 
Desdemona, and so destroy my scheme by injudicious precipita- 
tion. But I rather think, these words have reference to the en- 
terpri-ze of provoking Cassio, and will then imply, — if he has 
courage enough for the attempt to -which I have just incited, or put 
kirn on. For an example of the latter phrase, see p. 268, n. 4. 

Steevens, 

That Mr. Steevens has given the true explanatian of— to tras^i 
is fixed by the succeeding authority from Harrington, where it 
unquestionably means to impede the progress : " — prolongation 
of magistracy, trashing the wheel of rotation, destroys the life 
or natm-al motion of a commonwealth." Works, p. 303, fol. 1747. 

H. Wlii^ 
Bb2 
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I Ml have our Mtchael Cassio on the hip;<^ 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb,^ 

For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too ; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and rewaixl me. 

For making him egrcgiously an ass, 

And practising upon his peace and quiet 

Even to madness. *Tis here, but yet confusM ; 

Knavery's plain face is never seen,* till us'd. [fijrzV. 

SCENE IL 

A Street. 
Enter a Herald, vnth a Proclamation; People following. 

Her. It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant ge- 
neral, that, upon certain tidings now arrived, importing 
the mere perdition^ of the Turkish fleet, every man put 
himself into triumph ;» some to dance, some to make 

• I HI have our Michael Cassio on the hipf"] A phrase from the 
art of wrestling. Johnson. 

"^ — in t/ie rank ^arb,"] Thus the quarto, and I think, rig-htly. 

Jiank ^tivbf I believe means grossli/f i. e. without mincing the 

matter. So, in Marston's Dutch Courtezan, 1604 : 

" Whither, in the rank name of madness, whither ?'* 
The term — garb (employed perhaps in the sense here re- 

qiiired) occurs in the eighteenth Book of Homer's Odysset/, as 

translated by Chapman : 

" But here you must take confidence to prate 
" Before all these ; for fear can get no state 
** In your wine-hardy stomach. Or tis like 
** To prove your native garb, your tongue will strike 
" On this side of your moutli still." Steevens. 
The folio reads — ^in the right garb. Rank, perhaps means not 

only gross, but lascivious. So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

'* the ewes, being rafik, 

" In end of autumn," &c. Malone. 

* Knavery* s plain face is nev^jr seen,"] An honest man acts upon 
a plan, and forecasts his designs ; but a knave depends upon 
temporary and local opportunities, and never knows his own 
purpose, but at the time of execution. Jofmson. 

^ mere perdition — ] Mere in this place signifies entire. 

So, in Ifumlet .• 

" — — possess it merely." Steevens. 
1 ...-^^ pitt himself into triumph i] This whimsical phraseology 
occurs ag^ain in Pericles, Prince ofTyi^ : 

" So puts Idms^lfitttQ the sUipraan's toiL** Sieevcn^ 
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Vonfires, each man to what sport and revels liis addicr 
tion^ leads him; for, besides these beneficial news, it is 
the celebration of his nuptials : So much was his plea- 
sure should be proclaimed. All offices are open ;» and 
there is full liberty of feasting,^ from this present hour of 
five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bless the isle 
of Cyprus, and our noble general, Othello! [^Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 

A Hall in the Castle. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and jittendants. 

Oth, Good Michaelj look you to the guard to-night: 
Let *s teach ourselves that honourable stop. 
Not to out-sport discretion. 

Cfl*. lago hath direction what to do ; 
But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye 
Will I look to 't. 

Oth, lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night : To-morrow, with our earliest, 
Let me have speech with you.— Come, my dear love ; 
The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue; \Tq Dbs. 
That profit 's yet to come 'twixt me and you.— 
Good night. \Exeunt Oth. Des. and Attend, 

Enter Iago. 

Cas, Welcome, lago : We must to the watch. » 

lago. Not this hour, lieutenant ; 'tis not yet ten o'clock : 
Our general cast us* thus early, for tlie love of his Des- 

2 _ Us addiction — ] The first quarto reads — ^his mind. 

Steevena, 
^ All offices are open ;] i. e. all rooms, or places, in the castle, 
at which refreshments are prepared, or served out. So, in MaC' 
keth,' 

" Sent forth great largess to your offices.** 
See Vol. VII, p. 78, n. 3. Steevens. 

* _— of feasting,'} These words are not in the original 
quai'to 1622, Malone. 

* Our general cast us — 3 That is, appointed ns to our,, stations. 
To cast the play, is, in the style of the tlieatres, to assign to eve- 
»y actor his proper part. Johfison, 

We have just now been assured by the Herald, that there was 
** full liberty of feasting- &c. till eleven,^*- * > • 

Perhaps therefore cast us only means dismissed us, or g-ot rid 
of our company. So, in one of the following scenes : " You arc 
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demona: whom let us not therefore blame ; he hath not 
yet made wanton the night with her: and she is sport 
for Jove. 

Com. She 's a most exquisite lady. 

lago. Andy I '11 warrant her, full of game. 

Cos. Indeed, she is a most fiiedi and delicate creature. 

logo. What an eye she has I methinks it sounds a par- 
ley of proTocaticHi.^ 

Gu. An invidng eye; and yet methinks right modest 

logo. And, when she speaks, is it not an alaim^ to love ^ 

Cos. She is, indeed perfection.' 

lago. Well, happiness to their sheets ! Come, lieute- 
nant, I have a stoop of wine ; and here without are a brace 
of Cyprus gallants, that would &in have a measure to the 
health of the black Othello. 

Cb*. Not to-night, good lago; I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drmking: I could well wish courtesy 
would invent some other custom of entertainment. 

lago. O, they are our friends; but one cup: I '11 drink 
for you. 

Cm. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily qualified^ too, and, behold, what innovation it 

bat now eaat in his mood ;" i. e. turned out of your ojfce in hit 
anger ; and in the first scene it means to dumies. 

So, in The Witch, a MS. tragi-comedy, by Middleton: 

" She coot off 

*• My company betimes to-nig^t, by tricks/* &c. Steeoetu. 

* — a parley of provocation."] So the quarto, 1622. Folio— 
■to provocation. J^altme. 

^ an alarm — "] The voice may oound an alarm more pro- 
perly than the eye can sound a parley. Johnson. 

The eye is often said to speak. Thus we frequently hear of 
the language of the eye. Surely that which can talk may, with- 
out any violent stretch of the fig^ure, be allowed to sound a parley^ 
The folio reads — parley to provocation. Bitson. 

So, in Troilus cmd Cressida .* 

*• There 's language in her eye^' &c^ 
See Vol. XII. p. 145, n. 4. Steevens. 

* — is it not an alarm to love ?] The quartos read^-— '**» an 
alarm to love. Steevens. 

^ She is, indeed, perfection.] In this and the seven short 
speeches preceding, Uie decent character of Cassio is most pow- 
erfully contrasted with that of the licentious lago. Steevens. 

^- •-''^ craftily quaUfied -^^ Slily mixed with water. Jahnsatu 
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makes here : I am unfortunate in the inirmityi aad dare 
not task my weakness with any more. 

lago. What, man I 'tis a night of revels > the gallants 
desire it. 

Cas, Where are they? 

Tago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. 

Cas. I '11 do 't; but it dislikes me. \_Exit Cas. 

lago. If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He '11 be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young mistress' dog. Now, my sick fool, Rode- 

rigo. 
Whom love has turn'd almost the wrong side outward. 
To Desdemona hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep ; and he 's to watch : 
Three lads of Cyprus,^ — ^noble swelling spirits. 
That hold their honoura in a wary distance. 
The very elements' of this warlike isle,— 
Have I to-night fluster'd with flowing cups. 
And they watch too. Now, 'mongst this flock of drunkards, 
Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
That may offend the isle : — But here they come : 
If consequence do but approve my dream,* 
My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream. 
Re-enter Cassio, with 1dm Montano, and Gentlemen. 

Cas, 'Fore heaven, they have given me a rouse already.* 

Mon, Good faith, a little one; not past a pint, as I am 
a soldier.^ 

' Three lads of Cypruai] The folio reads— TArce else of Cy- 
pru9. Steevena. 

^ The very elements — ] As quarrelsome as the discordia se- 
mina rerum; as quick in opposition as fire and water. Johnson. 

* Jf conseqttence do bvt approve my dream,] Every scheme sub- 
sisting only in the imagination may be termed a dream. Johnson. 

* _- gvven me a rouse £jfc.] A rouse appears to be a quan- 
tity of liquor rather too larg^. 

So, in Hamlet : and in The Christian turned Turk, 1612: 

•* our friends may tell 

** We drank a rouse to thera." 
See Hamlet, Act I, sc. iv. Vol. XV. Steevens. 

^ M lam a soldier."] If Montano was Othello's predecessor in 
the government of Cyprus, (as we are told in the Person* Dra- 
matis) he is not very characteristically employed in the present 
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lago. Some wine, ho! 

And let me the canakin^ dinky clink; [Sings; 

jind let me the canakin clink : 

A Boldier '« a man ; 

A life '* but a span^ 
Why then^ let a soldier drink. 

Some wine, boys ! [ Wine brought in, 

Caa. Tore heaven, an excellent song. 

lago, I learned it in England, where (indeed) they are 
most potent in potting :^ your Dane, your Gennan,i and 
your swag-bellied Hollander,— Drink, ho ! — are nothing 
to your English. 

Cas, Is your Elnglishman so expert in his drinking ?2 

lago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your Dane 
dead drunk ; he sweats not to overthrow your Almain ; 
he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the next pottle can 
be filled. 

Caa, To the health of our general. 

Mon, I am for it, lieutenant; and I *11 do you justice:' 

scene, where he is tippling with people already flustered^ and 
encouraging a subaltern officer who commands a midnight 
guard, to drink to excess. Steevens. 

"> _ the canakin ;] So, in Barclay*s Ship of FooU, fol. 229 : 
« •» some quafes y« canakin halfe fuU" Bcc. Steevena. 

■ A life 'a but a apam^ Thus the quarto. The folio reads — 
Oh man's life but a apan. Steevena. 

^ — in Englandy where (indeed) they are moat potent in pot- 
ting/] Lea meiUeura buveura en Angleterre, is an ancient French 
proverb. Steevena. 

^ — moat potent in potting: your Dane, your German, ^c!\ 
" Enquire at ordinaries : there must be sallets for the Italian, 
tooth-picks for the Spaniard, pots for tlie German .'" Prologue 
to Lyly's Midaa, 1592. Malone. 

— yottr Dane,] See ffamlet. Act I, sc. iv. Vol. XV. Steevena. 

* — ao expert in his drinking?'] Thus the quarto, 1622. Fo- 
lio—so exquisite. This accomplishment in the English is like- 
wise mentioned by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Captain,' 

" Lod. Are the Englishmen 
" Such stubborn drinkers ? 

" Piao. — not a leak at sea 
** Can suck more liquor ; you shall have their children 
" Christen'd in mulVd sack, and at five years old 
" Able to knock a Dane down." Steevena. 

* — ^ *U do you justice.] i. e. drink as much as you do. 
See Vol. IX, p. 173, n. 5. Steevejia. 
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lago, O sweet England \ 

King Stephen* was a nuorthy fieerf 

His breeches cost him but a crown ; 
He held them sixfience all too deary 

With that he call'd the tailor — lown/^ 
He was a wight of high renown^ 

And thou art but of low degree: 
^Tis pride that fiulls the country down^ 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 

Some wine, ho! 

Cas, Why, this is a more exquisite song than the other. 

lago. Will you hear it again ? 

Cas. No ; for I hold him to be unworthy of his place, 
that does those things. — Well, — ^Heaven 's above all; 
and there be souls that must be saved, and there be souls 
must not be saved. 

lago. It 's true, good lieutenant. 

Cas, For mine own part, — ^no offence to the general, 
nor any man of quality, — I hope to be saved. 

lago. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cas, Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; the lieu- 
tenant is to be saved before the ancient. Let *s have no 
more of this ; let 's to our affairs. — ^Forgive us our sins ! 
— Gentlemen, let 's look to our business. Do not think, 
gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my ancient; — ^this is my 
right hand, and this is my left hand : — I am not drunk 
now; I can stand well enough, and speak well enough. 

^ King Stephen Stc] These stanzas are taken from an old 
song-, which the reader will find recovered and preserved in a 
curious work lately printed, entitled, Relicks of Ancient J^oetry^ 
consisting of old heroick ballads, songs, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Johnson, 

So, in Greene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier,: " JKing StepJien 
wore a pair of clotli breeches of a noble a pair, arid thought 
them passing costly." Steevens. 

* a -worthy peer,] i. e. a worthy fellow. In this sense 

peer, fere, pheere, are often used by the wfiters of our earliest 
romances. Steevena. 

A worthy peer is a -worthy lord, a title frequently bestowed up- 
on kings in our old romances. So, in Amadis de Gaule, 16X9 : 
" Sir, although you be a king and a great lord.** Spenser con- 
stantly uses the word peer in this sense. Pheere is in every re- 
spect a very different word. Ritson, 

8 -«^ /oTw.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. Johnsm. 
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ML Excellent well. 

Cas, Why, Tery well, then: you must n©t tliink then 
that I am drunk. [^Eocit. 

' Man, To the platform, masters; come, let 's set the 
watch. 

lago. You see this fellow, that is gone before ; — 
He is a soldier, fit to stand by Caesar 
And give direction: and do but see his vice; 
'Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 
The one as long as the other : 'tis pity of him. 
I fear, the trust Othello puts him in, 
On some odd time of his infirmity. 
Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus ? 

lago, 'Tis eyermore the prologue to his sleep : 
He *11 watch the horologe a double set,' 
If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon, It were well, 

The general were put in mind of it. ' 
Perhaps, he sees it not ; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, 
And looks not on his evils ; Is riot this true ? 
Enter Roderigo. 

lago. How now, Roderigo ? \Adde. 

\ pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. \E3cit Rod, 

Mon, And 'tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place, as his own second, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity :" 

^ Be Ul watch the horologe a double sety &c.] If he have no 
drink, he 'U keep awake while the clock strikes two rounds, or 
four-and-twenty hours. 
Chaucer uses the word horologe in more places than one. 
•' Well sickerer was bis crowing in his loge 
*' Than is a dlok or any abbey Aor/o§-e." Johrucn, 
So, Heywood, in his Epigrams «n Proverbs^ 1562 : 

•* The divell is in thoroloffe, the houres to trye, 
** Searche houres by the sunne, the devyl's dyal wyll lye : 
•* The devyl is in thorolo^e, nowe cheere in bowles, 
** Let the devyl keepe our clpckes, while God keepe our 
soules." Steevens. 
^ — irigraft infirmity .•] An infirmity rooted, settled in his 
constitution. Johruon. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation seems to fall short of the poet's 
meaning. The qualities of a tree are so changed by being en- 
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It were an honest action, to say 
So to the Moor. 

lago. Not I, for this fair island: 

I do love Cassio well ; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But hark! what noise? 

[Cry within^ — Help 1 help \ 

Re-enter Cassio^ driving in Roderioo. 
Caa, You rogue ! you rascal ! 

M)n, What 's the matter, lieutenant ? 

Cas. A knave ! — teach me my duty ! 
I Ml beat the knave into a twiggen bottle.^ 
Rod. Beat me 1 
Caa. Dost thou prate, rogue? 

[^Striking Rod. 
Man. Nay, good lieutenant ; 

[^Staying him, 
I pray you, sir, hold your hand. 

Cas, Let me go, sir. 

Or I *11 knock you o'er the mazzard. 

Mon, Come, come, you *re drunk. 

Caa, Drunk ! [ They fight, 

lago. Away, I say! go out, and cry — a mutiny. 

[Aside to Rod. who goes out. 
Nay, good lieutenant,-— alas, gentlemen,— 
Help, ho ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — ^Montano, — sir ; — 
Help, masters! — Here 's a goodly watch, indeed! 

[J5e// rings. 
Who 's that that rings the bell ? — Diablo,^ ho ! 

Rafted, that its future fruits are not such as would have natu- 
rally sprung from the stock, but derive their qualities from the 
graft inserted into it. Conformably to tliis idea, is the assertion 
of Hamlet concerning the same vice in his countrymen : 
" They clepe us drunkards," &c. 

See Mantlet, Act I, sc. iv. Vol. XV. ffenley. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is certainly just, though it has been 
controverted. So, in King' Lear .- " — then must we look to re- 
ceive from his age not alone the imperfection of long ingrafted 
condition, but there-withal," &c. MaUme. 

^ into a twiggen bottle.'] A twiggen bottle is a toickered 

bottle : and so the quarto reads. Steevens. 

* — Diablo,'] I meet with this exclamation in Marlowe's 
King Edioardll, 1598 : " Diablo? what passions call you these ?" 

It is, as ^f r. M. Mason observes, a mere contraction of Dig;-' 
volo, the Italian w^ord for the Devil. Steevens, 

VOL. XVI. C c 
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The town will rise : God's will, lieutenant 1 hold ; 
You win be sham'd for ever. 

£/Uer Othello, and JttendantB. 

0th, What is the matter here? 

ATon, I bleed still, I am hurt to the death;— -he dies.' 

Oth^ Hold, for your lives. 

lago. Hold, hold, lieutenant,'— -sir, Montano,*-^entIe-. 
men,^- 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty?'' 
Hold, hold ! the general speaks to you ; hold, for shame I 

0th, Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth this? 
Are we turn'd Turks ; and to ourselves do that. 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 
For christian sh^me, ^ut by this barb£ux)us brawl : 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage,* 

* / bleed still. Jam hurt to the cfea^A,— he dies.] The first quar- 
to reads — ^Zounds, I bleed &c. Steevetis. 

The editor of tlie folio, thinking it necesaary to omit the first 
word in the line, absurdly supplied its place by adding at the 
end of the line, J7e dies. 

I had formerly inadvertently said, that the marginal direction, 
HefcdntSy was found in the quarto, 1622 : but this was a mistake. 
It was inserted in a quarto of no value or authority, printed in 
1630. McUofie. 

/ am hurt to the death ; — lie dies.] Montano thinks he is 

mortally wounded, yet by these words he seenw determined to 
continue the duel, and ta kill his antagonist Cassio. So, when 
■ RodeH^ runs at Cassio, in the fifth Act, he says,—" Villain, thou 
diest" TolUt, 

He dien, i. e. he shall die. He may be supposed to say this as 
be is offering to renew the fight. 

Thus, likewise Othello himself, in his very next speech : 
" — - he dies upon his motion.'* 
I do not therefore regard tliese words, when uttered by Monta- 
no, as an absurd addition in the first folio. Steevens. 

' Ifold, hold, lieutenant,] Thus the original quarto. The folio 
reads— Hold ho, lieutenant. Malone, 

^ aU sense of place and duty?"] So Sir Thomas HanmeT' 

The rest: 

— all place of sense and duty^ Jithnson. 

* _ to carve for his own ra^e,'] Thus the folio, 1623. The 
quarto, 1622, hsis forth; which, I apprehend to be little better 
than nonsense. 

To " carve forth** &c. can only signify— to cut or poition out 
his resentment; whereas, the phrase I have placed in the text, 
affords tlie obvious and appropriate meanings— to supply food or 
gTatification for his own anger. 
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Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion.-^ 
Silence that dreadful bell,^ it frights the i^e 
From her propriety.^— What is the matter, masters ?r— 
H<Miest Xago, that look'st dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this ? on thy love, I charge thee. 

lago, I do not know; — ^friends all but now, even now, 
In quarter,^ and in terms like bride and groom 

The same phrase occurs in Hamlet .- 

** He may not, as unvalued persons do, 
** Carve for himself." Steevens. 

* Silence that dreadful bell,'] It was a common practice for- 
merly, when any great affray happened in a town, to ring the 
alarum bell. When David Rizzio was murdered at Edinburg^h, 
the Provost ordered the common bell to be J*ung, and five hun- 
dred persons were immediately assembled. See Saunderson's 
History of Queen Mary, p. 41. Malene. 

At Paris the Tocsin is still rung as often as fires or disturban- 
ces break out. Steevens. 

^ .....i. it frights the isle 
From her propriety.] Fi'om her regidar and proper state. 

Johnson. 

' In quarter,"] In their quarters ; at tlieir lodging. Johnson, 

Rather at peace, quiet. They had been on tJiat very spot (the 
court or platform, it is presumed before the castle,) ever since 
Othello left them, which can scarcely be called being in their 
quarters, or at their lodging. Mitaon. 

So, in The Dumb Knight, Act III, sc. i ; 

" Did not you hold fair quarter and commerce with all the 
spies of Cypres ?" Heed, 

It required one example, if no more, to evince that in quarter 
ever sig-nified quiet, at peace. But a little attention would have 
shown, that the tfiem, whom he speaks of Othello's having" left, 
was o7ify Cassio; who, being joined by lago, where Othello (but 
not on \he platform) had just left him, is dissuaded from setting 
the watch immediately ; entreated to partake of a stoop of wine, 
in company with a brace of Cyprus gallants, tlien waiting with- 
out ; and prevailed upon, though reluctantly, to invite tiiem in. 
In this apartment the carousal happens, and wine is repeatedly 
called for, till at last Cassio, finding its too powerful effects, 
goes out to set the watch. At Uie proposal of M ontano, himself 
and lago follow Cassio towards the platform, and the latter sets 
on Roderigo to insult him. The 3C\Me ensues ; an alarm is giv- 
en, and Othello comes forth to inquire the cause. When, there- 
fore, lago answers : 

" I do not know: — ^friends all but now, even now 
" In quarter, — " 
it is evident the quarter referred to, was that apartment of the 
aa^tle assigned to the officers on guard, where Otliello, after giv- 
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DeTesting them for bed : and then, but now, 
(As if some placet had unwitted men) 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breast, 
In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish odds ; 
And 'would in action glorious I had lost 
These legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 

0th, How comes it, Michael, you are thus forgot r^ 

Cfl«. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak. 

0th, Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure ; What 's the matter, 
That you unlace' your reputation thus. 
And spend your rich opinion,'^ for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me answer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger; 
Your officer, lago, can inform you— 



ing- Cassio his orders, had, & little before, left him ; and where 
lago, with his companions, immediately found him. Henley. 
In quarter,] i. e. on our station. So, in Timon of Miens: 
** ■ to atone your fears 
** With my more noble meaning, not a man 
** ShaU pass his quarter.** 
Their itation or quarter in the present instance, was the 
guard-room in Othello's castle. In Cymbeiine we have — " their 
quartered fires,'* i. e. their fires regularly disposed. 

In quarter Dr. Jolmson supposed to mean, at their lodgings; 
but that cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the Gentlemen 
who accompanied him, had continued, from the time of their 
entrance, in the apartment of Othella's castle, in which the 
carousal had been ; and Cassio had only gone forth for a short 
time to the platform, to set the watch. On his return from the 
platform into the apartment, in which he left Montano and lago, 
he meets Roderigo ; and the scuffle, first between Cassio and 
Roderigo, and then between Montano and Cassio, ensues. 

Malone. 

^ you are thus forgot?'] i. e. you have thus forgot youl^ 

self. Steevens. 

^ That you unlace — ] Slacken, or loosen. Put in danger of 
dropping j or perhaps strip off its ornaments. Johnson. 
A similar phrase occurs in Ttvelfth JsTight : 

*• I pr'ythee now, ungird thy strangeness." Steevens. 

^ — spend your rich opinion,'] Throw away and squander a 
reputation so valuable as youi*s. Johnson. 
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Whfle I spare speech, which something now offends 

me,— - 
Of all that I do know : nor know I aught 
By me that 's said or done amiss this night ; 
Unless sclf-charity3 be sometime a vice ; 
And to defend ourselves it be a sin, 
When violence assails us. 

0th, Now, by heaven, 

My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; ^ 

And passion, having my best judgment^collicd,"*:' y***^** 
Assays to lead the way : If I once stir. 
Or do but lift tliis arm, the best of you 
Shall %ink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 
And he that is approv'd in this offence,* 
Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a buth, 
Shall lose me. — What 1 in a town of war. 
Yet wild, the people's hearts brim full of fear, 
To manage private and domestick quarrel, 

^ ._ 9tHf. charity — ] Care of one's self. Johmoii, 

^ Jlnd passion, having my best Judgment coUied,] Thus the fo- 
lio reads, and I believe rightly. Othello means, that passion has 
discoloured his judgment. The word is used in A JMidsummer 
J<tghf8 Dream: 

" — like lightning in the colUed night." 

To coUy anciently signified to besmut, to blacken as -idth coal. 
So, in a comedy called The Famtly of Love, 1608 : " — carry 
thy link a't'other side the way, thou coUoiu*st me and my ruffe."' 
The word (as I am assured) is still used in the midland counties. 

Mr. Toilet informed me that Wallis*s History of ^'orthumber- 
land, p. 46, says : ** — in our northern counties it [i, e. a fine 
black clay or ochre] is commonly known by the name of collow 
or killovf, by which name it is known by Dr. Woodward," &c.- 
The Doctor says it had its name from hollow, by which name, ia 
the North, tlie smut, or grime on t/ie top of chimneys is called. 
Coliy, however, is from coal, as collier. Sir Thomas Hanmec- 
r-eads— cAofer'J. Steevens. 

Coles, in his Dictionary, 165r9, renders **• collovf*d by denigra*- 
tus: — ^to colly ^^ denigvo. 

The quarto, 1622, reads — having my best judgment cooVd., 
A modern editor supposed that qnelPd was the word intended. 

Jlialone.. 

' — he that is approv'd in this ojffence,'} Hfe that is convict-^ 
ed by proof, of having been engaged in this offenco^ Jhh7is»m 
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In night, and on the court and guard of safety I^ 

^ In nightf and on the court and gtiard of tafety /J Thus the 
old copies. Mr. Malone reads : 

In m'ffht, and on the court of ^ard and safety / Steevcm. 

These words have undoubtedly been transposed by neg^ligence 
at the press. For this emendation, of which I am confident every 
reader will approve, I am answerable. The a)nrt of guard was 
the common phrase of the time for the guard room. It has al- 
ready been used by lagoin a former scene ; and what still more 
V ,vtirongly confirms the emendation, lago is there speaking of 
Casiib, and describing him as about to be placed in tlie very 
station where he now appears : " The lieutenant to-night watch- 
es on the court of guard.^ 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" If we be not relieved within this ]iour, 
'* We must return to the court of guard." 

The same phrase occurs in Sir John Oldcaatle, 1600, and in 
many other old plays. A similar mistake has happened in the 
present scene, where in the original copy we find.: 

** Have you forgot all place of sense and duty ?" 
instead of— all sense of place and duty ? 

I may venture to assert witli confidence^that no editor of Shak- 
speai-e has more sedulously adhered to the ancient copies than I 
have done, or more steacdily opposed any change grounded 
merely on obsolete or unusual phraseology. But the error in the 
present case is so apparent, and the phrase, the court of guard, 
so established by the uniform usage of the poets of Shakspeare's 
time, that not to have corrected the mistake of the compositor 
in the present instance, would in my apprehension have been un- 
warrantable. If the phraseology of the old copies had mferely 
been unusual, I should not have ventui'ed to make the slightest 
change : but the frequent occurrence of the phrase, the court of 
guard, in all our old plays, and that being the word of art, leave us 
not room to entertain a doubt of its being the true reading. 

Mr. Steevens says, a phraseology as unusual occurs in AJMid- 
summer J^ighfs Dream; but he forgets that it is supported by 
the usage of contemporary writers. When any such is produced 
in support of that before us, it ought certainly to be attended to. 

I may add, that the court of safety may in a metaphorical 
sense be understood ; but who ever talked of the guard [i. e. the" 
safety'^ of safety ? JMalone. 

Asa collocation of words, as seemingly perverse, occurs in 
.1 JStidsummer Mghfs Dream, and is justified there,, in tlie fol-, 
lowuig instance : 

" I shitli desire you of more acquaintance ;" 
1 forbear to disturb the text under consideration. 

If Safety, like the Roman Salu^, or Becovery in Ung I^eary 
be personified, where is the impropriety of saying—under the 
guard of Safety ? Thus, Plautus, in his Captivi : " Neque jam 
servare Salus, si vuit, me potest." 

Mr. Malone also appears to forget that, on a preceding occa^ 
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'Tis monstrous/ — ^lago, who began it ? 

Mon. If partially affin'd,^ or leagued in office,? 
Thou dost deliver more or less tlian truth, 
Thou art no soldier. 

lago. Touch me not so near : 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth,^ 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio ; 
Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.— Thus it is, general. 
Montano and myself being in speech, 
There comes a fellow, crying out for help ; 
And Cassio following hini^ with determin'd sword^ 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio, and entreats his pause ; 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 
Lest, by his clamour,. (as it so fell out) 
The town might fall in fright: he, swift of foot, 
Outran my purpose ; and I retum'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords. 
And Cassio high in oath ; which, till to-night, 
I ne'er might say before : When I came back, 
(For this was brief) I found them close together^ 
At blow and thrust; even as again they were, 
When you yourself did part them. , 
More of this matter can I not report :— 

^ion, he too has left an unexemplified aud very questionable 
phrase, in the text of this tragedy, hoping, we may suppose^ 
(as I do) that it will be hereafter countenanced by example. See 
p. 272, n. 1. Steevens, 

^ 'Tis monstrous.] This word was used as a trisyllable, as if 
it were written monsterous. Malone. 

* Jf partially affin'd ,} AffifCd is bound by proximity of relor 
tionshtp*; but here it means related by nearness of office. In the 
first scene it is used in the former of these senses r 

" If I, in any just terra, am affined, 

** To love the Moor." Steevens. 

^ — leagu'd in office,'] Old copies — leagrte. Connected by 
Mr. Pope^ Malone. 

1 cut fr9m my mouth,'] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622>, 

reads— this tongue out from my mouth. Malone. 

^ And Cassio foUmtnng him — ] The word Mm in this line 
seems to have crept into it from the compositor's eye glancing 
OA that below. Mc^lone, 
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But men are men ; the best sometimes forget :— - 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him,— . 
As men in rage strike those that wish them bestj-*^ 
Yet, surely, Cassio, I believe, receiv*d, 
From him that fled, some strange indignity, 
Which patience could not pass. 

0th, I know, lago, 

Thy honesty and loTe doth mince this matter, 
MaJung it light to Cassio :— Cassio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine.— 

Enter Desdemona, attended. 
Look, if my gentle love be not rais'd up ;— 
I '11 make thee an example. 

Dea, What 's the matter, dear ? 

0th, All *s well now, sweeting j^ Come away to bed. 
Sir, for your hurts. 
Myself will be your surgeon : Lead him off.* 

\To MoN. who U led off, 
lago, look with care about the town ; ^ 

And silence those whom this vile brawl distracted. — 
Come, Desdemona ; 'tis the soldiers' life, 
To have their balmy slumbers wak'd with strife. 

[^Eaceunt all but T/iao and Cassio> 

lago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Cas. Ay, past all surgery. 

lago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caa. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have 
lost my reputation ! I have lost the immortal part, sir, of 
myself, and what remains is bestial.— My reputation, 
lago, my reputation. 

lago. As I am an honest man, I thought you had re-^ 
ceived some bodily wound ; there is more offence in that> 
than in reputation.^ Reputation is an idle and most false 



^ — sweeting ,•] This surfeiting vulgar term of fondness- 
originates from the name of an apple distinguished only by its 
insipid sweetness. Steevena. '^ 

* Lead htm offJ} I am persuaded, these words were originally 
% marginal direction. In our old plays all the stag^-directions 
were couched in imperative terms >~^Playfnu9ick-^Ring the BelL 
■^Licad him off. Mtilone. 

* — there is more offence ^c] Thus the quartos. The folia 
reads-'there is more sense, &c. Stcevem. 
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imposition ; oft got without merit, and lost witliout de- 
serving : You have lost no reputation at all, unless you 
repute yourself such a loser. What, man I there are ways 
to recover the general again t You are but now cast in 
his mood,^ a punishment more in policy than in malice ; 
even so as one would beat his offenceless dog, to affright 
an imperious lion : sue to him again, and he *s yours, 

Cas. I will rather sue to be despised, than to 'deceive 
so good a commander, with so slight,^ so drunken, and 
so indiscreet an officer. Drunk ? and speak parrot ?^ and 
squabble ? swagger ? swear ? and discourae fustian wkh 
one's own shadow ? — O thou invisible spirit of wine, if 
thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee— 
devil ! 

logo. What was he that you followed with your sword ? 
What had he done to you ? 

Cas. I know not. 

lago. Is it possible ? 

Cas, I remember a mass of things, but nothing dis- 
tinctly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore.— O, that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths, to steal away their 
brains! that we should, with joy, revel, pleasure, and 
applause, transform ourselves into beasts ! 

lago. Why, but you are now well enough ; How came 
you thus recovered ? 

Cas. It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, to give 
place to the devil, wrath : one unperfectness shows me 
another, to make me frankly despise myself. 

lago. Come, you are too severe a moraler: As the 

fi «_ ca»t in his meod,"] Ejected in his anger. Johnson, 

7 „««. 80 slight,] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads— 
so liffht. Malone. 

' — and speak parrot ?] A phrase signifying to act foolishly 
and childishly. So, Skelton : 

** These maidens full mekely with many a divers flour, 
** Freshly they dress and make sweete my boure, 
" With spake parrot I pray you full courteously thei saye.** 

Warburton. 
So, in Lyly's Woman in the Moon^ 1597 : 

" Thou pretty parrot, speak a while.*' 
These lines are wandng in the first quarto. Steevens. 
From Drunk, &c. to shadotv, inclusively, is wanting in the 
quarto, 1622. By " speak parrot,** surely the poet meant, ** talk 
idly," and not, as Dr. Warburton supposes, " ^ct foolishly." 

Malone. 
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tiiKiey the plac€9 and the cond&tioii of this country stands, 
I could heartily wish tiiis had not be&lien » but) since it 
is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Cos. I will ask him for my place again ; he shall tell 
mCf I am a drui^kard 1 Had I as many mouths as Hydra, 
sach an answer would stop them all. To be now a sensi- 
ble man, by and by a fool, and pres^itly a beast ! O strange 1 
-—Every immlinate cup is ui^lessed, and t^ ii^redient 
is a devlL 

Ja^o. Come, come, good wine is a good ^miliar crea* 
ture, if it be well used ; exclaim no more against it And, 
good lieutenant, I think, you think I love you. 

Cas, I have well improved it, sir.— J dnmk ! 

/a^o. You, or any man living, may be drunk at some 
time, man. I '11 tell you what you shall do. Our general's 
wife is now the general ; — I may say so in this respect, 
for th^t he hath devoted and given up himself to the 
contemplation, mark, and denotement of her parts and 
graces <^— confess yourself freely to her ; importune her; 
she '11 help to put you in your place again : she is of so 
free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, that she 
holds it a vice in her goodness, not to do more than she 
is requested : This broken joint,* between you and her 
husband, entreat her to splinter ; and, my fortunes against 
any lay^ worth naming, this crack of your U)vc shall grow 
stronger than it was before. 

^ '—'-^for that he Jiath devoted and given up himself to the con- 
templation, mark, anrf denotement of her parts and graces :'] [Old 
copies— denotement.] I remember, it is said of Antony, in the 
beginning' of his tragedy, that he who used to fix his eyes altoge- 
ther on the dreadful ranges of war : 

** now bends, now turns, 

" The office and devotion of theii* view 

*' Upon a tawny front," 
This is finely expressed ; but I cannot persuade myself that 
our poet would ever have said, any one ievo/erf himself to the 
devotement of any thing. All the copies a^ree; but the mistake 
certainly arose from a single letter being turned upside down 
at press. T/teobald. 

The same mistake has happened in Hamlet, and in several 
other places. See Vol. Ill, p. 140, n. 5. Malone. 

^ This broken joint,] Thus the folio. The original copy 

reads — This bravil Malone. 

2 «««. any lay — ] i. e. any bet, any wager. Hitson. 
So, in Cymbeline: "I will have it no lay.^* Steevens. 
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Cas. You advise me well. 

lago. I prptest, in the sincerity of lo^, and honest 
kindness. 

Cos, I think it freely; and, betimes in the mormng, 
will I beseech the virttious Desdemona toundeitake fer 
me : I am desperate of my fortunes, if they check me 
here. 

laffo. You are in the right. Good night lieutenant; I 
must to the watch. 

Caa, Good night, honest lago. [^Bxit Cas. 

lago. And what 's he then, that says,— I play the 
villain ? 
When this advice is free,^ I give, and honest, 
Probal^^o thinking, and (indeed) the course ?W^*/4- 
To win the Moor again ? For 'tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona* to subdue 
In any honest suit ; she 's fram'd as fruitful^ 
As the free elements.^ And then for her 
To win the Moor,->~were 't to renounce his bapdsm) 
All seals and s3rmbol& of redeemed sin,^— 
His soul is so enfetter'd to her love, . 
That she may make, unmake^ do what she list. 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function. How am I then a villain, ' 
To counsel Cassia to this parallel course,^ 

^ — this advice is free,'] This counsel has an appearance of 
honest openness, of frank good-will. Johnson. 

Rather, gratis, not paid for, as his advice to Roderigo was. 

Henley, 

* Probal — ] Thus the old editions. There may be such a 
contraction of the word probable, but I have not met with it in 
any other book. Yet abbreviations as violent occur in our an- 
cient writers, and especially in the works of Churchyard. 

Steevens, 

* The inclining Desdemona — ] Inclining hei'e signifies com* 
pliant. Malone. 

® ^^^frmtful — ] Corresponding to benignus, et^^^nq, Benley, 
^ — — as fruitful 
As the free elements^ Liberal, bountiful, as the elements, 
out of which all things are produced. Johnson, 

* — to this parallel cowrie,] Parallel, for even ; because pa- 
rallel lines run even and equidistant. Warburtm, 

So, in our author's 70th Sonnet : 

" Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

" And delves the parallels in beauty's brow." Malone, 
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Directly to his good? Divinity of hell i 
When devils wUl their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest? at first with heavenly shows> 
As I do nove : For, while this honest fool 
Flies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 
I '11 pour this pestilence^ into his eary-^ 
That she repeals him- for her body's lust; 
And, by how much she strives to do him good. 
She shall xmdo her credit with the Moor. 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 
And out of her own goodness make the net. 
That shall enmesh tliem all.^ — How now, Roderigo? 
Enter Roderigo. 

Rod, I do follow here in the chace, not like a hound 
that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My money is 
almost spent; I have been to-night exceedingly well 
cudgelled ; and, I think, tlie issue will be— I shall have 
so much experience for my pains: and so, with no money 
at all, and a little more wit,* return to Venice. 

lago. How poor are they, that have not patience !— 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees ? 
Thou know'st, we work by wit, and not by witchcraft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. 
Does 't not go well ? Cassio hath beaten thee, 
And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier'd Cassio: 
Though other things grow fair against the sun. 

Parallel course ; i. e. course level, and even villi his design. 

Joftnton. 

* When devils -will their blackest tins put on, 

T^ey do suggest — ] When devils mean to instigate men to 
commit the most atrocious crimes. So, in Hamlet: 

** Of deaths put on by cunning and forcM cause.'* 
To put on, has already occured twice in the present play^ in 
this sense. To suggest in old language is to tempt. 
See Vol. n, p. 182, n. 3. Mahne, 

* / HI pour this pestilence — ] Pestilence, for poison. Warburton. 
^ That she repeals him — ] That is, recalls him. Johnson. 

^ That shall enmesh them all."] A metaphor for taking birds in 
meshes. JPope. 

Why not from the taking fish, for which purpose nets are 
more frequently used ? M^. Mason. 

^ a little more wi/,] Thus the folio. The first quarto 

reads — and vnth that vnt, Steevens. 
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Yet fruits, that blossom first, will first be ripe :* 

Content thyself a while.— By the mass, 'tis morning •,« 

Pleasure, and action, make the hours seem short.—* 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, I say; thou shalt know more hereafter: 

Nay, get thee gone, [jfirt/ Rod.] Two things are to be 

done, — 
My wife must move for Cassie to her mistress ; 
I *11 set her on ; 

Myself, the While, to draw^ the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump when^ he may Cassio find 



* Though other things groxo fair against the sun. 
Yet fnUtSf that blossom first, -will first be ripe .] Of many dif- 
ferent things, all planned witJi the same art, and promoted with 
the same diligence, some must succeed sooner than others, by 
the order of nature. Every thing cannot be done at once ; we 
must proceed by the necessary gradation. We are not to despair 
ef slow events any more than of tardy fruits, while the causes 
are in regular progress, and the fruits gro-wfair against the sun. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer has not, I think, rightly conceived the sen- 
timent ; for he reads : 

Those fruits -which blossom first, are not first ripg. 

I have tlierefore drawn it out at length, for there are few to 
whom that will be easy which was difficult to Sir T. Hanmer. 

Johnson. 

The blossoming, or fair appearance of things, to which lago 
alludes, is, the removal of Cassio. As theh* plan had already 
blossomed, so there was good ground for expecting that it would 
soon be ripe. lago does not, I think, mean to compare their 
scheme to tardt/ fruits, as Dr. Johnson seems to have supposed. 

Jllalotie. 

^ . By the mass, Uis mornitig;'] Here we have one of the 

numerous arbitrary alterations made by the Master of the Re- 
vels in the playhouse copies, fi*om which a great part of the folio 
was printed. It reads — In troth, 'tis moming. Malone. 

"^ — — to draw — ] Thus the old copies ; and this reading is 
consistent with the tenor of the present interrupted speech, 
lago is still debating with himself concerning the means to per- 
plex Othello. Steevens. 

Myself, the -while, to draw — ] The old copies have awhile. 
Mr. Theobald made the correction. 

The modern editors read — Myself, the while, loill draw. But 
the old copies are undoubtedly right. An imperfect sentence 
was Intended. lago is ruminating on his plan. Malone. 

^ ' bring him jump when — ] Unexpectedly : — an expres- 
sion taken from the bound, or start, with which we aie shocked, 
VOL. XVI. D d 
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Soliciting his wife:— Ay, that 's the way; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. ££xi/. 



ACT III SCENE I. 

Btfore the Castie. 

Enter Cassio, and some Musicians. 
Cas. Masters, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that 's brief; and bid— good-morrow, gene- 
ral.» IMusick, 

Enter Clown. 
C/o. Why, masters, have your instruments been at 
Sjtut^ Naples, that they'^speax i' the nose thus?^ 
1 Mtc9, How, sir, how ! 

Clo. Are these, I pray you, called wind instruments? 
1 Mu8, Ay, marry, are they, sir. 
Clo, O, thereby hang^ a tail. 
1 Mu8. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? 
Clo, Marry, sir, by many a wind insti'ument that I 
know. But, masters, here 's money for you : and the ge- 
neral so likes your musick, that he desires you, of all 
loves,^ to make no more noise with it. 

at the sudden and unlooked-for appearance of any oifensive ob- 
ject. Herdetf. 

Jump when, I believe, signifies no more than jtitt at the time 
vfhen. So, in Hamlet .• 

•• Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour." 

See Hamlety Act I,'sc. i. Vol. XV. Steevens. 

* — '■ and bid — good-marrow^ general.'] It is the usual prac- 
tice of the waits, or nocturnal minstrels, in several towns in the 
North of England, after playing- a tune or two, to cry, " Good- 
morrow, maister such a one, good-morrow, dame," adding tlie 
hour, and state of the weather. It should seem to have pre- 
vailed at Stratford-upon-Avon. They formerly used hautboys, 
which are the wind-instruments here meant. Ritson. 

* Why, masters, hceve your instruments been at J^aples, that they 
speak i* the nose thus .?] So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

" And others, when the bagfpipe sings »* the tiose, — ." 
Rabelais somewhere speaks of " a blow over the nose with a 
JsTttples cowl-stafT." Steevens. 

The venereal disease first appeared at the siege of Naples. 

Johnson. 
' of all /cxr-j,] The folio reads— :/^.r /of.-V sahr. Tl.e 
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1 Mu9. Well, sir, we will not. 

C7o. If you have any musick that may not be heard, 
to 't again: but, as they say, to hear musick, the general 
does not greatly care. 

1 Mu8, We have none such, sir. 

C/o. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I '11 
away:' Go; vanish into aii';* away. {Exeunt Musicians. 

CaB, Dost thou hear, my honest friend? 

Cfo. No, I hear not your honest friend; I hear you. 

Cob, Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets.* There *s a poor 
piece of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman that attends 
the general's wife, be stirring, tell her, there 's one Cas- 
sio entreats her a little &vour of speech : Wilt thou do 
this? 

Clo, She is stirring, sir ; if she will stir hither, I shall 
seem^to notify unto her. \Rxit, 

Enter I ago. 

CaB, Do, good my friend. — In happy time, lago. 

lago. You have not been a-bed then? 

Cb«. Why, no ; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, lago, 
To send in to your wife : My suit to her 
Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

logo, I '11 send her to. you presently ; 

And I '11 devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and busmess 
May be more free. {Exit, 

Caa. I humbly thank you for *t. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honest.^' 

phrase in the text occurs also in The Merry fFivet of Windsor. 
See Vol. Ill, p. 71, n. 6. Steevena, 

3 for I '11 away,'] Sir T. Hanmer reads— a«</ hie away. 

Johnson, 
4 _« vanish into air;] So, the folio and one of the quartos. 
The eldest quarto reads — Vanish away. Stmevens. 

« thy quillets.] See Hamlet, Act V, sc. i. Vol. XV. Malone. 

^ / never knew 

A Florentine more kind and honcBt.'] In consequence of this 
line, a doubt has been entertained concerning the country of 
Iagt>. Cassio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears, by the 
first scene of the play, where he is expressly called one. That 
Ij^gp was a Venetian, is proved by a speech in the third scene of 
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Enter Emilia. 

£ndl. Good nionx>W9 good lieutenant: I am sorrj 
For your displeasure ;7 but all will soon be well. 
The general, and his wife, are talking of it ; 
And she speaks for you stoutly : The Moor replies, 
That he, you hur^ is of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity ; and that, in wholesome wisdom, 
He might not but refuse you: but, he protests, he loves^ 

you; 
And needs no other suitor, but his likings, 
To take the saf 'st occasion by the front,* 
To bring you in again. 

Cas. Yet, I beseech youy— 

If you think fit, or that it may be done, — 
Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone. 

£miL Pray you, come in ; 

I will bestow you were you shall have time 
To speak your bosom freely. 

Cas, I am much bound to you.^ [_Exeune, 

SCENE II. 

ji Room in the Castle, 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 
0th. These letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 



this Act, and by what he says in the fifth Act, after having 
stabbed Roderigo : 

** Iago, Alas, my dear friend and countryman, Roderigo \ 
" Gra. What, of Venice .? 
« Iago. Yes." 
All that Cassio means to say in the passage before us is, I 
never experienced more honesty and kindness eyen in one of 
my own countrymen, than in tliis man- 
Mr. Steevens has made the same observation in another 
place. JUalone. 

It was made in edit. 1778. Steevens, 

^ For your displeasure ;] i. e.the displeasure you have incur- 
red from Othello. Steevens. 

■ To take the safest occasion by the front,'] This line is want- 
ing in the folio. Steevens. 

^ I am much bound to you-l This speech is omitted in the first 
quarto. Steevens^ 
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And, by him, do my duties to the state :» 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to me. 

la^o. Well, my good lordj I 'II do 't. 

OtA. This fortification, gentlemen, — shall we sec 't? 

Gent, . We '11 wait upon your lordship. [jBxfun/. 

SCENE UI. 

Before the Castle. 

Enter Desdemona, Cassio, awcf Emilia. 

JDes, Be thou assur'd, good Cassio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

£nuL Good madam, do; I know it grieves my hus- 
band. 
As if the case were his.* 

Des. O, that 's an honest fellow.— Do not doubt, Cassio, 
But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas, Bounteous madam, 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 
He 's never any thing but your true servant. 

Des. O, sir, I thank you:^ You do love my lord: 
You have known him long; and be you well assur'd. 
He shall in strangeness stand no further off 
Than in a politick distance. 

Cas, Ay, but, ladyj 

That policy may either last so long,^ 
Or feed upon such nice and watemh diet, 
Or breed itself so out of circumstance. 
That, I being absent, and my place supplied^ 
My general will forget my love and service. . 

1 to the state:] Thiis the quarto, 1622. F6llo^«f-to the 

aenate. JUalone. 

^ Mif the case -mere Ai«.] The folio reads— As if the ^ame 
were his. Steevens. 

3 O, sir, J thank you.-'] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio- 
reads — Lknvw 't, I thank you. MdUme. 

* ThatpoUcy may either latt eo long,'^ He. may either of him-- 
self think it politick to keep me out oi bfiice so long, or he may 
be satisfied with such slight reasons, or so many accidents may 
make him think my re-admission at that time.impropser, that U 
xaay be quite forgotten. Jttknaon, 
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Dev. Do not doubt that; beforb Emilia here, 
I give thee warrant of thf place: assure thee. 
If I do vow a friendship, I '11 perform it 
To the last article : my lord slmll never rest ; 
I '11 watch him tame,' and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shiift ; 
I '11 intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio's suit: Therefore be merry, Cassio; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die, 
Than give thy cause away. 

£nter Othello and Iagq, at a distance. 

£mil. Madam, here comes 

My lord. 

Cas. Madam, I *11 take my leave. 

JDes, Why, stay, 

And hear me speak. 

Caa. Madam, not now ; I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Bes. Well, well,* 

Do your discretion. \^£x£t Cas. 

lago. Ha! I like not that. 

0th, What dost thou say? 

laffo. Nothing, my loixi: or If — I know not what. 

Ot/i. Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife ? 

lage, Cassio, my lord ? No, sure, I cannot think it, 
That he would steal away so guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. 

0th. I do believe 'twas he. 

JDes. How now, my lord ? 
I have been talking with a suitor here, 
A man that languishes in your displeasure. 

0th, Who is % you mean? 



* / '// -watch him tame,'] It is ssld, that the ferocity of beasts, 
insuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, is subdued 
by keeping them from sleep. Johnson. 

Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from sleep, 
^nd it is to the management of these that Shakspeare alludes. 
So, in Gartwright's Lady Errant: 

** we '11 keep you, 

" As they do hawks, watching until you leave 
" Your wildness." Steevem. 

^ Well,, w^Wfl The adverb — -well, has been repeated for the 
sake ot^ mcasme, SteevenK 
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DcB. Why, your lieutenant Cassio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His present reconciliation take '^ 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning,' 
I have no judgment in an honest face : 
I pr'ythee, call him back. 

Oth, Went he hence now ? 

Dea, Ay, sooth ; so humbled. 
That he hath left part of his grief with me ; 
I suffer with him.'' Good love, call him back. 

Oth, Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other time. 

Des, But shall 't be shortly ? 

Oth, The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Dea. Shall \ be to-night at supper? 

Oth, No, not to-night. 

Dca, To-morrow dinner then ? 

OtJu I shall not dine at home ; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Dea, Why then, to-morrow night ; or Tuesday mom ; 
Or Tuesday noon, or night; or Wednesday mom; — 
I pray thee, name the time ; but let it not 
Exceed three days : in faith, he 's penitent ; 
And yet his trespass, in our common reason, 
(Save that, they say, the wars must make examples 
Out of ^heir'best,^ is not almost a fault finir 

^ JB« present reconciliation take ;] Cassio was to be reconciled 
to his general, not his general to him, therefore take cannot be 
right. We should read — make. Warburton. 

To take Jiia reconciliation^ jiKiy be to accept the submission 
which he makes in order to be reconciled. Johnson. 

® — and not in cunning,] Cunnings for design, or purpose, 
simply. Warburton. 

Perhaps rather for knoTvledge, the ancient sense of the word. 
So, in jileasurefor Measure : *• In the boldness of my cunning 
I will lay myself in hazard." The opposition which seems to 
have been intended between cunning and ignorance, favours 
this interpretation. Mahne. 

® I Buffer -with Mm:] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio reads 
— To suffer with him. Mahme. 

^ — tfie -wars mnst make example* 
Out of their best,] The severity of military discipline must 
not spare the best men of the army, wlien their punishment 
may afford a wholesome example, Johnstfli. 
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To incur a private check : When shall he come I 

Tell me^ Othello. I wonder in my soul. 

What you could ask me, that I should deny^ 

Or stand so mammering on.' What 1 Michael Casdb^. . 

That came a wooing with you ;^ and many a timC}^ 

When I have spoke of you dispraisinglyj 

Hath ta'en your part; to have so much to do 

To bring him in ! Trust me, I could do much, — 

OtA, Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when he will; 
I will deny thee nothix^. 

Ben. Why, this is not a boon ; 

'Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves. 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 
Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own person : Nay, when I have a suit, 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 
It shall be full of poize^ and difficulty^ 
And fearful to be granted. 

The old copies read— Acr best. Mr. Rowe made this neces« 
sary emendation. Malone. 

^ -«— *9 mammering on.] To hesitate, to stand in suspense. 
The word often occurs in old English writings, and probably 
takes its original from the French M^ Amour, which men were 
apt often to. repeat when they were not prepared to give a direct 
answer. Hanmer. 

1 find the same word in Acolaeius, a comedy, 1540 : *' 1 stand, 
in doubt, or in a mamoryngre between hope and fear." 

Again, in Thomas Drant's translation of the third satire of the 
second Book of Horace, 1567: 

" Yea, when she daygnes to send for him, then mameryng' 
he doth doute." Steevene. 

' What/ Michael Cassio, 
That came a -wooing' -with you;"] And yet in the first Act, 
€assio appears perfectly ignorant of the amour, and is indebted 
to lago for the information of Othello's marriage, and of the 
person to whom he is married. . Steevena, 

See the notes on the passage alluded to, p. 217, n. 6. Malone. 

* -.^.^ many a time,'] Old copies, redundantly, and without 
the least improvement of the sense, — *o many sttime. The com- 
positor, had accidentally repeated — «o, from the preceding line. 

Steevens. 
5 ^ — j'^n o^poize -^1 i. e. of weight. So, in TAe Dumb Knight y . 
1633: 

" They are ofpoixe sufficient — ." 
4g£un: 

*< But we are all prest down with other /»«jsc" Severn - 
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0th. , I will deny thee nothing : 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grajnt me this, 
To leave me but a little to myself. 

DcB. Shall I deny you? no: Farewel, my lord. 

0th. Farewel, my Desdemona : I will come to thee 
straight^ 

De%. Emilia, come : — Be it as your &ncies teach you ; 
Whate'er you be, I am obedient. \Exit with Emil. 

0th. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my soul, 
But I do love thee I^ and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again.^ 

® Excellent wretch \^-Perditi(ni catch my soul. 
But I do love thee ! &c.] The meaning of the word vfretchy 
IS not generally understood. It is now, in some parts of England, 
a term of the softest and fondest tenderness. It expresses the 
utmost degree of amiablcness, joined with an idea which per- 
haps all tenderness includes, of feebleness, softness, and want of 
protection. Othello, considering Desdemona as excelling in 
beauty and virtue, soft and timorous by her sex, and by her si- 
tuation absolutely in his power, calls her, Excellent -wretch ! It 
may be expressed : 

DeaVf harmless^ helpless excellence. Johnson, 

Sir W; IVAvenant uses the same expression in his Cruel Bro- 
ther, 1630, and with the same meaning. It occurs twice : ** Ex- 
cellent -wretch ! with a timorous modesty she stifleth up her ut- 
terance." 

I am assured by Dr. Farmer, that -wretch is provincial in Staf- 
fordshire for a young -woman. Steevens. 

^ — iwhen I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again.'] When my love is for a moment sus- 
pended by suspicion, I have nothing in my mind but discord, 
tumult, perturbation, and confusion. Johnson. 

— when Hove thee not. 

Chaos is come affain."] There is another meaning possible: 
When I cease to love thee, the -world is at an end ; i. e. there re- 
mains nothing valuable or important. The first explanation may 
be more elegant, the second is perhaps more easy. Shakspeare 
has the same thought in his Venus and Adonis : 

** For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 

** And, beauty dead, black Chaos comes again.^* Steevens. 

This passage does not strike me in the same light in which it 
appeared to Dr. Johnson; as Othello had not yet any experience 
of that perturbation and discord, by wliich he afterwards is so 
fatally agitated. He means, I think, to say, — and ere I cease to 
tove thee, the ro&rld itself shall be reduced to its primitive chaos. 
Shakspeare probably preferred—" chaos is come again,'* to 
** chaos shall come again," as more bold and expressive. Mure- 
tus, a poet of the 16tli century, has exactly the same thought; 
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logo. My noble lord, ■■ . 

0th. What dost thou say, lago? 

lago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo*d my lady, 
Know of your love ? 

Oth. He did, from first to last: Why dost thou ask? 

lago. But for a satb&ction of my thought; 
No ^rther harm. 

Oth. Why of thy thought, lago ? 

lago, I did not think, he had been acquainted with her. 

Oth, O, yes; and went between us very oft, 

lago. Indeed? 

Oth. Indeed! ay, indeed:— -Discem'st thou aught in 
that ?» 
Is he not honest? 

lago. Honest, my lord ! 

Oth. Ay, honest.' 

lago. My lord, for aught I know. 

Oth. What dost thou think ? 

lago. Think, my lord ? 

" Tune meo elabi possis de pectore, Lacci, 

" Aut ego, dum vivain, non meminisse tui ? 
" Ante, vel istius mundi compage soluta, 
" Tetraa in antiquum sit reditura Chaos*' 
The meaning of Shakspeare appears very clearly from the fol- 
lowing passage in The Winter* t Tale, where the same thought 
is more fully expressed : 

*• It cannot fail, but by 
" The violation of my faith,— and then 
" Let nature crush the sides o*^ the earth together, 
** And mar the seeds within !" Jtlalone. 
There is the same thought in Buchanan : 

" Cesset amor, pariter cessabunt foedera rerum ; 
*' Jh chaos antiquum cuncta elementa ruent** 

Vol. II, 400, 1725, 4to. ff. Widte. 
• lago. Indeed? 
Oth. Indeed / ay, indeed: &c.] I cannot help supposing that 
this passage is interpolated, and originally stood thus : 
lago. Indeed! 

Oth. Indeed : — Discem*st thou aught in that ? 

See the next note. Steeve^is, 

^ Ay^ hmest^ The old copies, violating the measure, read : 
Honest ? ay, honest. 

It appears from many instances, that where words were to be 
repeated at all, our old blundering printers continued the repe- 
tition beyond propriety. Mr. Malone has elsewhere the same re- 
msu'k. Steevens. 
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Oth. Think, my lord I 

By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown.* — Thou dost mean something: 
I heard thee say but now, — Thou likd'st not that, 
When Cassio left my wife ; What did'st not like? 
And, when I told thee — he was of my counsel 
In my whole course of wooihg, thou cryd'st, Indeed? 
And did'st contract, and pui-se thy brow together, 
As if thou then had'st shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit : If thou dost love me. 
Show me thy thought. 

lago. My lord, you know I love you. 
Oth, I thmk, thou dost; 

And, — for I know thou art full of love and honesty. 
And weigh'st thy words before thou giv'st them breath,— 
Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more: 
For such things, in a false disloyal knave. 
Are tricks of custom ; but, in a man that *s just. 
They are close denotements, working from the heart, 
That passion cannot rule.^ 

* By heaven, he echoes me, 
As if there were eome monster in his thotight &c.] Thus the 
eldest quarto. The second quarto reads : 
— — Why dost thou echo me, 
As if there -wete some monster in thy thought &C. 
The folio reads : 

■■ Alas, thou echo*st me, 

As if &c. . Steevens. 

This is one of the numerous alterations made in the folio co- 
py by the licenser. JMalone. 

^ They are close denotements, -wm^king from the heart. 

That passion cannot rule.'] Thus the earliest quarto. But let 
Dp. AVarburton be heard in defence of " cold dilations," the 
reading of the second folio. 

1 should willingly, however, have adopted an emendation pro- 
posed by Dr. Johnson, in the subsequent note, could I have dis- 
covered that the w^ord — delation was ever used in its Roman 
sense of accusation, during the time of Shakspeare. Bacon fre- 
quently employs it, but always to signify carriage or conveyance. 

Steevens. 

These stops and breaks are cold dilations, or cold keeping back 
a secret, which men of phlegmatick constitutions, whose hearts 
are not swayed or governed by tlieir passions, we find, can do : 
while more sanguine tempers reveal themselves at once, and 
Vithout reserve. Warburton. 
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Idgo. For Michael Cassio,— 

I dare be sworn, I think that he is honest. 

0th. I think so too. 

lago. Men should be what they seem ; 

Or, those that be not, 'would they might seem none i^ 

That dilatum anciently signified delay; may be ascertained, 
by the following passage in the Golden Legendy Wynken de 
Worde's edit. fo. 186: " And ye felony of this kyng suffred not 
to abyde only dilacyon of vengeance. For the nexte daye folow- 
ynge he made to come the keepers for to begyn to turment them" 
&c. 

Again, ibid p. 199 : " And Laurence demaunded dylacym of 
thre dayes." Again, in CandUmat Day, &c, p. 9 : 

" I wame you without delacioiif 

" That ye make serch tliurgh out aU my region." 
» Steev^ns. 

The old copies g^ve, — dilations, except that the earlier quarto 
has— cfenofemenU/ which was the autlior's first expression, after- 
wards changed by him, not to dilations, but to delations; to occult 
and secret accusations, ivorking involuntarily from the heart, 
which, though resolved to conceal tlie fault, cannot rule its j»a«- 
«f on of resentment. Johnson. 

They are close denotements, &c.] i. e. indications, or recove- 
ries, not openly revealed, but involuntarily working from the 
heart, which cannot rule and suppress its feelings. 

The folio reads — They are close dilations ; but nothing^is got 
by the change, for dilations was undoubtedly used in the sense 
of dilatements, or large and full expositions. See Minsheu's Diet. 
1617 : " To dilate or make large." 

Dilatement is used in the sense of dilation by Lodg^e, our po- 
et's contemporary : " After all this fowl weather follows a calm 
dilatement of others too forward harmfulness." Rosalynde, or 
Euphues Golden Legacie, 4to. 1592. 

Dr. Johnson very elegantly reads — They are close delations. 

But tlie objection to this conjectural reading is, that there is 
strong g^und for believing that the word was not used in Shak- 
speare's age. It is not found in any Dictionary of the time, that 
I have seen, nor has any passage been quoted in support of it. 
On the contrary, we find in Minsheu the verb, " To delate,** 
not signifying, to accuse, but thus interpreted : ** to speak at 
large oi any thing, vid. to dilate .•" so that if even delations were 
the word of the old copy, it would mean no more than dilations. 
To the reading of the quarto no reasonable objection can be 
made. Malone. 

^ Or, those that be not, ^v/ould they might seem none !] I believe 
the meaning is, 'would they might no longer seem, or bear \he shape 
of men. Johnson. 

May not the meaning be : * Would they might not seem honest! 

Malone. 
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OtJu Certain, men should be what they seem. 

lago^ Why tlien, 

I think that Cassio* is an honest man. 

Oth, Nay, yet there 's more in this : / 

I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate ; and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 

lago. Good my lord, pardon me ; 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
1 am not bound to that all slaves are free to.^ 
Utter my thoughts ? Why, say, they are vile and false, — 
As w^here 's that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ?^ who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep icets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ?7 

4 tliat CasBio —] For the sake of measure, I have ven- 
tured to insert' the pronoun — that. Steeveiis. 

* to that all slavea are free to.] I am not bound to do 

that, vfhich even slaves are not bound to do. Malone. 
So, in Ct/mbeline: 

" — ' O, Pisanio, 

" Every good servant does not all commands, 
" No bond but to do just ones." Steevena. 

6 «_ Tu/iei^e '* t/iat palace, ivhereinto foul tlung-s 
Sometimes intrude mt?'] So, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

" no perfection is so absolute, 

" That some impui-ity doth not pollute." Malone. 

^ — toho has a breast so pure. 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful P"] Leets, and law-days, are synony- 
mous terms: " Leet (says Jacob, in his Law Dictionary,) is 
otherwise called a law-day.'* They are there explained to be 
courts, or meetings of the hundred, " to certify the king of the 
good manners, and government, of the inhabitants," and to en- 
quire of all offences that are not capital. The poet's meaning 
will now be plain: Who Itas a breast so little apt to form ill opi- 
7iions of otliers, but that foul suspicion will sometimes mix with his 
fairest and most candid thoughts, ajid erect a court in his mind, to 
enquire of the offences apprehended. Steevens. 

Who has so virtuous a breast that some uncharitable surmises 
and impure conceptions will not sometimes enter into it; hold a 
session there as in a regtrlar court, and " bench by the side" of 
authorised and lawful thoughts ?— In our poet's 30th Sonnet we 
find the same imagery: 

VOL. XVI.- E e 
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0th. Thou dost conspire against thy fritnd, lago, 
If thou but think'st him wrong'd, and mak'st his car 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

lago. I do beseech youy— 

Though Ij perchance, am vicious in my guess,^ 

" When to the aestioni of sweet silent thought 
" I summon up remembrance of thing-s.past." 
*' A leet," says Bullokar, in his £n^tish Expositw, 1616, *' is 
a court or law-day, holden commonly every half year." To keep 
a leet was the verbum juris; the title of one of the chapters in 
Kitchin's book on Courts, being, " The manner of keeping a 
court-leet." The leet, according to Lam bard, was a court or 
jurisdiction above the wapentake or hundred, comprehending 
three or four hundreds. The jurisdiction of this court is now in 
roost places merged in that of the County Court. Mcdone. 

* I do beseech you^^^ 
Though /, perchance, am vicious in my ^ittess,"] Not to men- 
tion that, in this i*eading, the sentence is abrupt ai\d broken, it is 
likewise liiglily absurd. I beseech you give yourself no uneasiness 
from my unsure observance, though I am vicious in my guess. 
For his bein^ an ill guesser was a reason why Othello should 
not be uneasy : in propriety, therefore, it should eitlier have been, 
though 1 am not vicious, or because I am vicious. It appears then 
we should read : 

1 do beseech you, 

Think, I perchance, am vicious in my guess, — . 

Which makes the sense pertinent and perfect. Warburton. 

That abruptness in tlie speech which Dr. Warburton com- 
plains of, and would alter, may be easily accounted for. lago 
seems desirous by this ambiguous hint. Though /—to inflame the 
jealousy of Othello, which he knew would be more effectually 
done in this manner, than by any expression that bore a deter- 
minate meaning. The jealous Othello would fill up the pause in 
tlie speech, which lago turns off' at last to another puipose, and 
find a more certain cause of discontent, and a greater degree of 
torture arising from the doubtful consideration how it might 
have concluded, than he could have experienced had the whole 
of what he enquired after been reported to him with every cir- 
cumstance of aggravation. 

We may suppose him imagining to himself, that lago mentally 
continued the thought thus. Though I — know more than I choose 
to speak of. 

Vicious in my guess does not mean that he is an ill guesser, but 
that he is apt to put the worst construction on every thing he 
attempts to account for. 

"^ Out of respect for the subsequent opinions of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Malone, I have altered my former regulation of this pas- 
sage ; though I am not quite convinced tliat any change was 
needful. Stcevens. 
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As, I confess, it is my nature's plague 
To spy into abuses ; and, oft, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not, — I entreat you then,' 
From one that so imperfectly conjects. 
You 'd take no notice ; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and unsure observance :— 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 

Oth, What dost thou mean ? 

lago. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my lord, 

I believe nothing is here wanting, but to regulate the punc- 
tuation : 

lago. I do beseech you — 
Though ly perchance, am vicious in my ffuess^ 
Jlsy I confesn, it is my nati^re's plague 
To spy into abuses; and, oft, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not, — &c. Henley. 
The reader should be informed, that the mark of abruption 
which I have placed after the word you, was placed by Mr. Stee- 
vens after the word perchance : and his note, to which I do not 
subscribe, is founded on that regxilation. I think the poet intend- 
ed that lago should break off at the end of the first hemistich, 
as well as in the middle of the fifth line. What he would have ad- 
ded, it is not necessary very nicely to examine. 

The adversative particle, though, in the second line, does not 
indeed appear very proper; but in an abrupt and studiously 
clouded sentence like the present, where more is meant to be 
conveyed than meets the ear, strict propriety may well be dis- 
pensed with. The word perchance, if strongly marked in speak- 
ing, would sufficiently show that the speaier did not suppose 
himself vicious in his guess. 

By the latter words, lago, I apprehend, means only, " though 
I perhaps am mistaken, led into an error by my natural dispo- 
sition, which is apt to shape faults that have no existence." 

J^aUme. 

^ / entreat you then, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 

folio reads : 

■■ — and of, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not) that your wisdom 
From one that so imperfectly conceits. 
Would take no notice. Malone. 
To conject, i. e. to conjecture, is a word used by other writers. 
So, in Acolastus, a. comedy, 1540 : 

" Now reason I, or conject with myself." 
Again : 

•' I cannot forget thy sa^ng, or thy conjecting words." 

Steeveru. 
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Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; *tis something, no- 
thing ;i 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

0th, By heaven, I '11 know thy thought. 

lago. You cannot, if my heait were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, whilst 'tis in my custody. 

0th. Hal 

lago. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

tntJoLr It is the green-ey'd monster, which doth'^ock* 

The meat it feeds on:* That cuckold lives in bliss, 

^ Good name, in man, and -wotnanf idear my lord, ^ 

la the immediate jctvel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; &c.] The sacred writ- 
ings were here perhaps in our poet's thoughts : " A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving favour than 
silver and gold." Prorverbs, ch. xxii, v. 1. Malone. 

' — -which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on;] i. e. loatlis that which nourishes and 
sustains it. This being a miserable state, lago bids him beware 
of it. The Oxford editor reads : 
' "which doth make 
The meat it feeds on. 
Implying that its suspicions are unreal and groundless, which is 
the very contrary to what he would here msd^e his general think, 
as appears from what follows : 

■ That cuckold lives in bliss, &c. 
In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous : and therefore 
bids him beware of jealousy, not that it was an unreasonable, 
but a miserable state ; and this plunges him into it, as we see by 
his reply, which is only": 

" O misery !" JVarburton. 

I have received Hanmer's emendation ; because to mock, docs 
not signify to loath ; and because, when lago bids Othello beware 
of jealousy, tJie green-ey*d monster, it is natural to tell why he 
should beware, and for caution be gives him two reasons, that 
jealousy often creates its own cause, and that, when the causes 
are real, jealousy is misery. Johnson. 

In this place, and some others, to mock seems the same with 
to mammock. Farmer. 

If Shakspeare had written— a green-ey'd monster, we might 
have supposed him to refer to some creature existing only in his 
particular imagination ; but tJ^e green-ey'd monster seems to have 
reference to an object as familiar to his readers as to himself. 

It is known that the tiger kind have gi^een eyes, and always 
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Wlio, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger; 

play with tlie victim to their hunger, before they devour it. So, 
in our author's Tarquin and Lucrece .• 

" Like foul night-waking cat, he doth but dcUbf, 

** While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth — .**^ 
Thus, a jealous husband, who discovers no certain cause why 
lie may be divorced, continues to sport with the woman whom 
he suspects, and, on more certain evidence, determines to pu- 
nish. There is no beast tliat can be literally said to make its own 
food, and therefore I am unwilling to receive the emendation of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, especially as I flatter myself that a glimpse 
of meaning may be produced from the old reading. 

One of the ancient senses of the verb — ^to mock, is to amuse, 
to play with. Thus, in ^ Discourse of Gentlemen lying- in London 
that -were better keep House at Home in t/ieir Country, 1593 : 

** A fine deuise to keepe poore Kate in healthy 

*' A pretty toy to mock iin ape withal." 
i. e. a pretty toy to divert an ape, for an ape to divert himself 
with. The same phrase occurs in Marston's Satires, the ninth of" 
the third Book being intitled " — Here 's a tojr to mocke am 
ape,*' &c. i. e. afford an ape materials for €port, uimish him with 
a plaything, though perhaps at his own expense, as the phrase 
may in this instance be ironically used. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, tlie contested word — mock, occurs, 
again : 

« , tell him 

" He mocks the pauses that he makes." 
i. e. he plays wantonly with those intervals of time which he 
should improve to his own preservation. 

Should such an explanation be admissible, the advice given by 
lago will amount to this ; — Beware, my lord, of yielding' to a pas^ 
•ion lohick as yet has no proofs to justify its excess. Think how the 
interval betiveen suspicion and cei^tainty must be filed. Though you 
doubt her fidelity, you cannot yet refuse her your bed, or drive her 
from your heart/ but, like the capricious savage, must continue to, 
sport with one whom you wait for an opportunity to destroy, 
A similar idea occurs in M *a H^ell that Ends Well: 

** ■ so lust doth play 

« With what it loaths." 
Skich is the only sense I am able to draw from the original 
text. What I have said, may be liable to some objections, but I- 
have nothing better to propose. That jealousy is a monster which, 
often creates the suspicions on which it feeds, may be well ad- 
mitted, according to Sir Thomas Hanmer's proposition ; but is it 
tite monster ? (i. e. the well-known and conspicuous animal) or 
whence has It green eyes? Yellow is the colour which Shakspeare 
usually appropriates to jealousy. It must be acknowledged, that 
he afterwards characterizes it as — 

*< , a monster, . 

" Begot upon itself, bom on itself"^ 
E.e 2 
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But} O, what damned minutes tells he o'er^ 

but yet— 

** — what damned minutes tells he o'er," &c. 
is the best illustration of my attempt to explain the passage. To 
produce Sir Thomas Ilanmer's meaning, a change in the text is 
necessary. I am counsel for the old i*eading. Steevetu. 

It is so difficult, if not impossible, to extract any sense from this 
passage as it stands, even by the most forced construction of it, 
and the slight amendment proposed by Hanmer, renders it so 
clear, elegant, and poetical, that I am surprized the editors should 
hesitate in adopting it, and still more surprized they should re- 
ject it. As for Steevens's objection, that the definite article is 
used, not the indefinite, he surely need not be told in the very 
last of these plays, that Shakspeare did not regard such minute 
inaccuracies, which may be found in every play he wrote. 

When Steevens compares the jealous man, who continues to 
sport with the woman he suspects, and is determined to destroy, 
to the tiger who plays with the victim of his hunger, he forgets 
that the meat on which jealousy is supposed to feed, is not the 
woman who is the object of it, but the several circumstances of 
suspicion which jealousy itself creates,, and which ckuse and 
nourish it. So Emilia, at the end of the third Act in answer to 
Desdemona, who, speaking of Othello's jealousy, says : 

** Alas the day ! I never gave him cause ;'* 
replies,— 

** But jealous fools will not be answered so, 
** They are not jealous ever for the cause,. 
" But jealous, for they are jealous; 'tis a monster 
" B€£cot upon itself, born on iUelf.** 
This passage i* a strong confirmation of Hanmer's reading. 
The same idea occurs in Massinger'sPiciwr^, where Matthias, 
speaking of the groundless jealousy he entertained of Sophia's 
possible inconstancy, says : 

** — - but why should I nourish, 
" A fury here, and with imagined food, 
" Holding no real ground on which to raise 
** A building of suspicion she was ever, 
" Or can be false ?" 
imagined food, is food created by imagination, the food that 
jealousy makes and feeds on. M, Mason, 

In order .to make way for one alteration, Mr. M. Mason is 
forced to foist in another ; or else poor Shakspeare must be ar- 
raigned for a blunder of which he is totally guiltless. This gen- 
tleman's objections both to the text in its present state, and to 
Mr, Steeveus's m'ost happy illustration of it, originate entirely, in 
his own misconception, and a jumble of figurative with Uteral 
expressions. To have been consistent witli himself he should 
have charged Mr. Steevens with maintaining, that it was the 
property of a jealous husband, first to moqlc his wirE, and after- 
>vards to eaf her. 
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Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet'*strongly loves l^ 

In Act V, the word vMcks occurs in a sense somewhat similar 
to that in the passage before us : 

" Bmil O mistress, villainy hath made modcB with love I" 

Henley. 

I think myself particularly indebted to Mr. Henley for the 
support he has given to my sentiments concerning this difficult 
passage ; and shall place more confidence in them since they 
have been found to deserve his approbation. Steevena. 

I have not the smallest doubt that Shakspeare wrote make, 
and have therefore inserted it in my text. The words tnake and 
mocke (for such was the old spelling) are often confounded in 
these plays, and I have assigned the reason in a note on Meature 
for MeasurBf Vol. lU. 

Mr. Steevens in his paraphrase on this passage interprets the 
word mock by 8port; but in what poet or prose-writer, from 
Chaucer and MandeviUe to this day, does the verb to mock sig- 
nify to Bport vnth? In the passage from Antony and Cleopatra^ I 
have proved, I think, incontestably, from the metre, and from 
our poet's usage of this verb in other places, (in which it is fol- 
lowed by a personal pronoun) that Shsikspeare must have writ- 
ten — 

" Being so frusti*ate, tell him» he mocks lu by 
•* The pauses that he makes." 

See ^tony and Cleopatra, Act V, sc. i. Vol. XIII. 
Besides ; is it true as a general position, that jealousy (as jealou- 
sy) aporta or plays v/ithihti object of love (allowing this not very 
delicate interpretation of the words, the meat it. feeds on, to be 
the true one) ? The position certainly is not true. It is Love, 
not Jealousy, that sports with the object of its passion ; nor can 
those circumstances which create suspicion, and which are the- 
meat it feeds on, with any propriety be called theyboJof love^ 
when tlie poet has clearly pointed them out as tlve food or cause 
of JEALOUSY; giving it not only being, but nutriment. 

** There is no beast," it is urg^d, *' that can literally be said 
to make its own food." It is indeed acknowledged, that jealousy 
is a monster which often creates the suspicions on which it feeds, 
but is it, we are asked, " tlie monster ? (i. e. a weU-kno-um and 
conspicuous afiimal;) and whence has it g'reen eyes? Yellotv is the 
coldur which Shakspeare appropriates to jealousy." 

To tliis I answer, that yeUow is not the only colour which 
Shakspeare appropriates to jealousy, for we have in The •Mer- 
chant of Venice.', 

" — shuddering fear, and green-ey'd jealousy.*' 
and I suppose, it will not be contended that he was there think- 
ing of any of the tiger kind. 

If our poet had written only — " It is the green-e/d monster ; 
beware of it;" the other objection would liold good, and some 
particulai' monster, xatr' tjox*** must have been meant ; but the 
words, " It is tlie green-ey'd monster, -wfUch dpth," &c. in my 
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OtA. O misery! 

apprehension hare precisely the same meaning, as if the poet 
had written, ** It is that green-ey'd monster, which,'* Sec. or, ** it- 
is a gfreen-ey'd monster." He is the man in ^e world vthom I 
would least wish to meet,— is the common phraseology a£ the 
present day. 

When Othello says to lago in a former passa^ " By heaven, 
he echoes me, as if there were some minuter in his thought,*' 
does any one imagine that any ammal whatever was meant? 

The passage in a subsequent scene, to which Mr. Steevens 
has alluded, strongly supports the emendation which has been 
made: 

•* jeahnuy will not be answered so; 

** They are not ever jealous for the cause, 
" But jealous, for they are jealous ; 'tis a moruter, 
•* Begot upon itself, bom on iteelf." 
It is, etrictbf speaking, as false that any monster can be begot, 
or bomy on itself, as it is, that any monster (whatever may be 
the colour of its eyes, whether green or yellow) can make its 
own food ; but, poetically, both are equally true of that monster, 
JEALOUSY. Mr. Steevens seems to have been aware of this, 
and therefore has added the word UteraUy: ** No monster can 
be literally said to make its own food." 

•It should always be remembered, that Shakspeare's allusions 
scarcely ever answer precisely on both sides ; nor had he ever 
any cai'« upon this subject Though he has introduced the word 
fnofMter,—- when he talked of its making its oron food, and being 
begot by iteelf, he was still thinking of jealousy on/y, careless 
whether there was any animal in the world that would corres- 
pond with this description. 

That the words, the meat it feeds on, is meant, not Deodemona 
herself, as has been maintained, but pabulum xeloiypi^e, may be 
likewise inferred from a preceding passage in which a kindred 
imagery is found : 

" That poUcy may either last so long, 
** Or feed upon such nice and watertsth cb>l," &c. 
And this obvious interpretation is still more strongly con- 
firmed by Daniel's Rosamond, 1592, a poem which Shiuispeare 
had diligently read, and has more than once imitated in JRomeo 
and Juliet: 

** O Jealousy ' 

^* Feeding upon suspect that doth ren^w-thee, 
** Happy were lovers, if they never knew thee." 
In this and Uie few other places in which I have ventured to 
depart from the ancient copies, I have thought it my duty to 
state in the fullest and clearest manner the grounds on which 
the emendation stands : which in some cases I have found not 
easily accomplished, without running into greater prolixity than 
would otherwise be justifiable. M^one. 
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lago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough;* 
But riches, fineless,* is as poor as winter,* 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor: — 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! 

0th. Why ? why is this? 

Think'st thou, I 'd make a Ufe of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions? No: to be once in doubt, 
Is— once to be resolv'd: Exchange me for a goat. 
When I shall turn the business of my soul 
To such exsufRicate and blown surmises,^ 
Matching thy inference.' *Tis not to make me jealous, 

3 Strongly loves !] Thos the quarto ; the folio— «otm(% 

loves. Steevens. 

* Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough;"] So, in Dorm" 
tu9 and Faimiaj (the novel on which The Winter's Tale is form- 
ed) 1592 : " We are rich, in that we are poor with content .'* 

Malone. 
The same sentiment, which is sufficiently common, is ampli- 
fied by Dryden in his Indian Emperor : 

*• We to ourselves wiU all our wishes grant j 

** For nothing coveting, we nothing want." Steevens. 

* Sut riches, Jineless,'] Unbounded, endless, unnumbered 
treasures. Johnson,. 

6 as poor fl» winter,] Finely expressed : wiw/er producing 

no fruits. TFarburton. 

^ To such exsuffiicate and blovm surmises,'] [Sir Thomas Han- 
mer — exsuffolate.'] This odd and far-fetched word was made yet 
more uncouth in aU the editions before Sir Thomas Hanmer's, 
by being printed — exsuffUcate. The allusion is to a bubble. Do 
not think, says the Moor, that I shall change the noble designs 
that now employ my, thoughts, to suspicions which, like bubbles 
hhvm into a wide extent, have only an empty show without so- 
lidity; or that, m consequence of such empty fears, I will close 
with thy inference against the virtue of my wife. Johnson. 

Whether our poet had any authority for the word exsuJUcate, 
which I think is used in the sense of swollen, and appears to have 
been formed from sufflatus, I am unable to ascertain : but I have 
not thought it safe to substitute for it another word cquaUy un- 
authorised. Suffolare in Italian signifies to -whistle. How then 
can Dr. Johnson's interpretation of exsuffolate be supported ? 
The introducer of this word explains it, by " whispered, buzz'd 
in tiie ears." Malone. 

' — — blovm surmises, 
Matchin^^ thy inference."] That is,— such as you have men- 
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To say^-^ny Wife ia fiuTy feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, nngs, pUys, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous:^ 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her rfcvolt; 
For she had eyes, and chose me: No, lago; 
I '11 see, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this,-** 
Away at once with love or jealousy. 

lago. I am glad of thb; for now I shall have reason 
To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit: therefore, as I am bound. 
Receive it from me :— I speak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; observe her well with Cassio ; 
Wear your eye— thus, not jealous, nor secure : 
1 would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abus'd ;* look to 't : 
I know our country disposition well ; 
In Venice^ they do let heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands ; their best conscience 
Is— not to leave undone, but keep unknown.^ 

tioned in describing the torments of jealousy. The part of lago's 
speech particularly alluded to, is that where he says : 
" But O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
** Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly lores?* 

JIf. J^euon. 

^ Where virtue is, these are more virtuous .•] An action in itself 
indifferent, grows virtuous by its end and application. Johnson, 

1 know not why the modem editors, in opposition to the first 
quarto and folio, read most instead of more. 

A passage in AU '« Well that Ends Well, is perhaps the best 
comment on the sentiment of Othello : " I have those good hopes 
of her, education promises : his disposition she inherits ; which 
makes fair gifts fairer. ^^ Gratior e pulchro veniens et corpore vtr^ 
tus. Steevens. 

Most is the reading of the second folio. Mitson. 

^ Out of self-bounty be ahus*d;'i Self -bounty for inherent ge- 
nerosity. Warburton. 

* .»...• our country disposition — — 
In Venice — ] Here lagt) seems to be a Venetian. Johnson. 

There is nothing in any other part of the play, properly un- 
derstood, to imply otherwise, ffenley. 

Various other passages, as well as the present, prove hijn to 
have been a Venetian, nor is there any ground for doubting the 
poet's intention on this head. See p. 299, n. 6. MaloTie. 

^ Is-'^not to leave undone, but keep unknowi.^ The folio per. 
haps more clearly reads t 
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0th. Dost thou say so? 

lago. She did deceive her &ther, marrying you; 
And, when she seem*d« to i^ke, and fear your looks. 
She lov'd them most. 

0th, And so she did. 

lago. Why, go to, then ; 

She that, so young, could give out such a seeming. 
To seel her father's eyes up, close as oak,*— 
He thought *twas witchcraft :— But I am much to blame ; 
I humbly do beseech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 

0th. I am bound to thee foi* ever. 

lago. I see, this hath a little dash'd your spirits. 

0th. Not a jot, not a jot. 

lago. Trust me, I fear it has. 

I hope, you will consider, what is spoke 

li not to leav 't Undone, but keep *t unhnbton. Steeveiu. 
The folio, by an evident error of the press, rcads-^-fre/i/ un- 
known. Malone. 

* And, -when she seeni^d — ] This and the following argument 
of lago ought to be deeply impressed on every reader. Deceit 
and falsehood, whatever conveniences they may for a time pro- 
mise or produce, are in the sum of life, obstacles to happiness. 
Those, who profit by the cheat, disti'ust the deceiver, and the act 
by which kindness is sought, puts an end to confidence. 

The same objection may be made with a lower degree of 
strength against the imprudent generosity of disproportionate 
marriages. When the first heat of passion is over, it is easily 
succeeded by suspicion, that the same violence of inclination, 
which caused one irregularity, may stimulate to another ; and 
those who have shewn, that their passions are too powerful for 
their prudence, will, with very slight appearances against them, 
be censured, as not very likely to restrain tliem by their virtue. 

Johnson. 
' To seel her father's eyes up, close as oak,] The oak is (I be- 
lieve) the most close-grained wood of general use in England. 
■ Close as oak, means, close as the grain of oak. 

To seel is an expression from falconry. So, in Ben Jonson's 
Catiline.' 

" I would have kept 

** Both eyes and beak eeeVd up, for six sesterces." 

Steevens. 
To seel a hawk is to sew up his eye-lids. See Vol. XIII, p. 393, 
n. 2. 

In The TVinter^s Tale, Paulina says : 

** The root of his opinion, wliich is rotten 
" As ever oak, or stone, was sound** Malone. 
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Comes from my love ;— But, T do see you are mov'd: — 
I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues,* nor to larger reach, 
Than to suspicion. 
0th, I will not. 

la^o. Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success^ 
As my thoughts aim not at. Cassio 's my worthy friend :— 
My lord, I see you are mov*d. 

0th, No, not much mov'd : — 

I do not think, but Desdemona 's honest. 

lago. Long live she sol and long live you to think sol 
0th. And yet, how nature erring from itself, — 
lago. Ay, there 's the point : — As, — to be bold Avith 
youy— 
Not to affect many proposed matches, 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree ; 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends: 
Foh ! one may smell, in such, a will most rank,8 
F^ul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. — 
But pardon me ; I do not, in*position,* Cuif^^tcU'^rtr 
Distinctly speak of her: though I may fear, 
i 

* To gro98er issues,] Issues, for conclusions. Warburton. 

^ My speech should fall into such vile success — ] Success, for 
succession, i. e. conclusion ; not prosperous issue. Warbtirtoju 

I rather think there is a depravation, and would read : 
My speech -will fall into such vile excess. 
If success be the xnght word, it seems to mean consequence or 
event, as successo is used in Italian. Johnson. 

I think success may, in this instance, bear its common inter- 
pretation. What lago means seems to be this ; ** Should you do 
so, my lord, my words would be attended by such an infamous 
degp'ee of success, as my thoughts do not even aim at. lago, 
who counterfeits the feelings of virtue, might have said/a^/»«/o 
success, and vile success, because he would appear to Othello, to 
wish that the enquiry into Desdemona's guilt, might prove fruit- 
less and unsuccessful. See Mantlet, Vol. XV. Steevens. 

The following passages will perhaps be considered as proofs 
of Dr. Johnson's explanation : / 

" Then the poor desolate women, fearing least their case 
would sorte to some pitiful successes Palace of Pleasure, bl. 1. 
** God forbyd all hys hope should tume to such successe.** 
Promos and Cassandra, 1578. Henderson. 

* — a will most rank^ Will, is for wilfulness. It is so used 
by Ascham. A rank -mil, is self--uill overgrown and exuberant. 

Johnson. 
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Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And (hapily) repent. 

" Oth, Farewel, farewel: 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know more ; 
Set on thy wife to observe : Leave me, lago. 

lago. My lord, I take my leave. ^Going, 

Oth. Why did I marry ? — This honest creature, doubt- 
less. 
Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 

lago. My lord, I would, I might entreat your honour 
To scan this thing no further; leave it to time : 
And though it be fit that Cassio have his place, 
(For, sure, he fills it up with great ability,) 
Yet, if you please to hold him off a while. 
You shall by that perceive him and his means :^ 
Note, if your lady strain his entertainment^ 
With any strong or vehement importunity; 
Much will be seen in that. In the mean time, 
Let me be thought too busy in my fears, 
(As wortliy cause I have, to fear — I am,) 
And hold her free, I do beseech your honour. 

Oth, Fear not my government.* 

lago, I once more take my leave. \JE.xit. 

Oth, This fellow 's of exceeding honesty, 
And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit,' 
Of human dealings : If I do prove her haggard,* 

^ You shall by that perceive Mm and his means :] You shall dis- 
cover whether he thinks his best meanSf his most powerful inte- 
rest, is by the solicitation of your lady. Johnson. 

^ strain his entertainment — ] Press hard his re-admis- 
sion to his pay and office. Entertainment was the military term 
for admission of soldiers. Johnson. 

So, in Coriolafins : " — the centurions, and their charges, 
distinctly billeted, and already in the entertaiiiment" Steevens. 

^ ^ Fear not my government.'] Do not distrust my ability to con- 
tain my passion. Johnson. 

3 — — vnth a learned spirit,'] Learned, for experienced. 

Warburton. 
The construction is, ite knows with a learned spirit all qua- 
lities of human dealings. Johnson. 

If I do prove her haggard,] A haggard hawk, is a 

-*oild ha-wk^ a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable. Johnson. 
VOL. XVt. F f 
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329 OTHELLO, 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings,' 
I 'd whistle her oiT, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune* Haply, for I am black; 



A haggard is a particular species of hawk. It is difficult to be 
reclaimed^ but not irreclaimable. 

From a passage in T*he White Devil, or Vittoria Coromboruiy 
1612, it appears tliat haggard was a term of reproach some- 
times applied to a wanton : " Is this your perch, you haggard? 
fly to the stews." 

Turberville says, that *' haggart falcons are the most excel- 
lent birds of all other falcons." Latham gives to the haggart 
only the second place in the -valued file. In Holland's Leaguer, a 
comedy, by Shakerly Marmyon, 1633, is the following illustra- 
tive passage : 

" Before these courtiers lick their lips at her, 
•* I '11 trust a wanton haggard in the wiml." 
Again: 

*' For she is ticklish as any haggard, 
" And quickly lost.'* 

Apain, in Two Wise Men, and all the rest Fools, 1619 : " — the 
admirable conquest the faulconer maketh in a hawk's nature ; 
bringing tlte vnld haggard, having all the earth and seas to santr 
ever uncontroulably, to attend and obey," &c. Haggard, however, 
bad a popular sense, and was used for -wild by those who 
thought not on the language of falconers. Steevens. 

' Though that her jesses vere my dear heart-strings,'] Jesses 
are short straps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 
wliich she is held on the iist. Hanmer, 

111 Hey wood's comedy, called, A Woman killed with Kindness, 
16ir, a number of these terms relative to hawking occur to- 
gether : 

** Now she hath seiz'd the fowl, and 'pns to plume her ; 

" Rebeck her not ; ratlier stand still and check her. 

" So: seize her gets, \\cv jesses, and her bells." Steevens. 

^ I^d whistle her off, and let her down the wind. 
To prey at fortune.'] The falconers always let fly the hawk 
against the wind; if she flies with the wind behind her, she sel- 
dom retui-ns. If therefore a hawk was for any reason to be dis- 
missed, she was let down tlie wind, and from that time shifted 
for herself, and preyed at fortune. This was told me by the late 
Mr. Clark. Johnson. 

This passage may possibly receive illustration from a similar 
one in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 2, sect, i, mem. 3 : 
" As a long-winged hawke, when he is first whistled off the fist, 
mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a circuit in the 
ayre, still soaring higher and higher, till he comes to his full 
pitch, and in the end, when the game is sprung, comes down, 
amaine, and stoup'^s upon a sudden." Percy. 
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And have wA tht>se soft parts of , conversation^ 
That chamberers*^ have: Or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years ; — ^yet that 's not much ;— 
She *s gone ; I am abus'd ; and my relief 
Must be — ^to loath her. O curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a comer in the thing I love. 
For others* uses. Yet, 'tis the plague of great ones ; 
Prerog^tiv'd are they less than the base :^ 
'Tis destiny unshunnable, like death ;^ 

^ -«. parts of conversation — ] Parts seems here to be syno- 
nymous with arte, as in ^TiaPity she '« a fVhore, Act II, speak- 
ing of singing and musick: 

" They s^g parts I love." Meed. 

' — - chamberera — ] i. e. men of intrigue. So, in the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke's Antotmis, 1590: 

** Fal'n from a souldier to a chatnberer,** 
Again, in Chaucer's Eomaunt of the Rose, ver. 4935 : 

** Only through youth the chamberere** 
Thus, in the French Poem : 

" Par la jeunesse la chambriere.^' Steevent. 
The sense of chamberers may be ascertained from Rom, xiii. 
13, where fm KOITAIS is rendered, in the common version, 
" 710^ w CHAMBERING." Henley. 

Chambering and wantonneea are mentioned together in the sa- 
cred writings. Malone, 

® Prerogative d are they less than the base ;] In asserting that 
the base have more prerogative in tliis respect than the g^'eat, 
that is, that the base or poor are less likely to endure this forked 
plague, our poet has maintained a doctrine contrary to that laid 
down in As you Like it : — " Horns ? even so. — Poor men alone } 
JNo, no ; the noblest deer has them as huge as the rascal.'* Here 
we find all mankind are platted on a level in this respect, and 
that it is ** destiny unshunnable, like death." 

Shakspeare would have been more consistent, if he had writ- 
ten— 

Prerogative d are they more than the base? 
Othello would then have answered his own question: [JVb.-] 
'Tis destiny, kc. Makne. 

Allowance must be made to the present state of Othello's mind: 
passion is seldom correct in its effusions. Steevena. 

* *Tis destiny unshunnable^ Uke death-] To be consistent, Othel- 
lo must mean, that it is destiny unshunnable hy ^rcat ones, not 
hy all mankind. Malone. 
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Even then this forked plague^ is &ted to U9, 
Wheavre do quicken. Desdemona comes :' 
JSnter Dbsi>emona and Emilia. 
If she be false, 0,^hcn'heavcn]nlocks itself !^— ^^w*/***^ 
I *11 not believe it. 
J)e4. How now, my dear Othello ? 



^ —forked plague '^'] In allusion to a barbed or forked armw, 
which, once intixed> cannot be extracted. Johnson. 
Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns. Percy, 
Dr. Johnson may be rig-ht. I meet with the same thought in 
Middleton's comedy of Jt Mad World my Masters, 1608 : 
** While the broad arrow, with the forked head, 
** Misses his brows but nan-owly.*' 
Again, in King Lear .• 

" — • though the fork invade 
" The region of my heart." Steevens. 
I have no doubt tliat Dr. Percy's interpretation is the true one. 
Let our poet speak for himself. '* Quoth she," says Pandai*us, 
in Troilua and' Cresnda^ " which of these hairs is Paris, my hus- 
band? The forked one," quoth he; ** pluck it out, and give it 
him." Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

" — o'er head and ears a forked one." 
So, in Tarleton's JVVwa put of Purgatorie : " — but the old 
squire, knight of the forked order ^ — ." 

One of Sir John Harrington's Epigrams, in wiiich our poet's 
very expression is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt : 
*• Actxon guiltless unawares espying 
" Naked Diana bathing in h^r bowre, 
** Was plaga'd with hornes; his dogs did him devoure : 
•• Wherefore take heed, } e that are curious, prying, 
** With some snch forked plague you be not smitten, 
" And in your foreheads see your faults be written." 

JIalone. 
^ — Desdemona comes .] Thus the quarto. The folio reads 
-^Look where she comes. Steevens. 

^ If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself .'"l i. e. renders its 
own labours fruitless, by forming so beautiful a creature as Des- 
demona, and suffering the elegance of her person to be disgraced 
and sullied by the impurity of her mind. — Such, I think, is the 
meaning. — ^The construction, however, may be different. If she 
be false, O, then even heaven itself chesits us with " unreal moc- 
keries," with false and specious appearances, intended only to 
deceive. JMalone. 

The first of the foregoing explanations, is, I believe the true 
one. — If she be false, heaven disgraces itself by creating vfoman after 
its own hnaffe. To havfi made the resemblance perfect, she should 
have been good as tvcU as beautiful. Steevens. 
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Your dinner, and the generous islandeni^ 
By you invited, da st€^ your presence. 

Oth. I am to blame. 

JDes. Why is your speech so feint ? are you not well ? 

Oih, I have a ps^n upon my forehead here. 

Z>e0, Faidi that 's with watching y Hvdll away again : 
Let me but bind it hard, within tWs hour 
It will be well. 

Oth. Your napkin is toe little ;<* 

[_IIe fiuu the handkerchirf from hitrij and it dro/is. 
Let it aJone. Come, I '11 go in with you. 

-De«. I am very soiTy that you are not well. 

[Exeunt Oth. and Des. 

EmiL I am glad I have found this napkin ; 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor : 
My wayward husband hath a hwidred times 
Woo'd me to steal it : but she so loves the token, 
(For he conjur'd her, rfie ^ould ever keep it,) 
That she reserves it evermore about h^r, 
To kiss, and talk to. I '11 have the work ta'en out>7- 

* — — the generous Ulandera — ] Are the islanders of rmiky 
distinction. So, in Measure for MecLsure ^ 

*' The generous and gravest citizens 
" Have bent the gates." 
Gencrow« has here the power otgenerosus, Lat This explana- 
tion, however, may be too particular. Steevens. 

• Tour napkin C^c] Ray says, that a pocket-handkerchief is so 
called about Sheffield in Yorkshire. So, in Greene's JVever too 
Xate, 1616: " I can wet one of my new lockeram napkins with 
vj'eeping." 

J^apery signifies Hnen in general. So, in Decker's Honest WHore, 
1635 : " — prjrthee put me into wholesome napery.** Again, in 
Chapman's JkavDay, 1611 : " Besides your munition of manchet» 
napery, plates,'' &c. Again, in Mde Park by Shirley, 1637 : " A 
gentleman that loves clean napery." JVaperia, Ital. Steevens. 

In the North of England, and in Scotland, this term for a 
handkerchief is still used. The word has already often occurred. 
See Vol. Vn, p. 102, n. 1 ; and Julius Casar, Act in, sc. ii, VoL 
XIV. Malone. 

7 -,«^ / *u have the toork ta'en out,] That is, copied. Her first 
thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her husband, and 
restore the original to DesdJemona. But tlie sudden coming in of 
lago, in a siurly humour, makes her alter her resolution, to please 
him. The same phrase afterwards occurs between Cassio and 
Bianca, in scene iv. Blackstone. 

This schemie of gettingr the work of this valued handkerchief 
Ff2 
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And give it lago : 

What he '11 do vith it^ heaven knows, not I i. 
I nothingi but to plea&e his fentasy.^ 
Enter I ago. 

lago. How now! what do you here alone ? 

Endi. Do not you chide ; I have a thing for you. 

lago. A thing for me ?-»it is a common thing. 

Emil. Ha! 

lago. To have a foolish wife. 

Emil. O, is that all ? What will you give me liow 
For that same handkerchief f 

lago. What handkerchief? 

Emil. What handkerchief? 
Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona; 
That which so often you did bid me steal. 

lago. Hast stolen it from her ? 

Emil. No, fidth ; she let it drop by negligence ; 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took 't up.' 
Look, here it is. 

lago. A good wench ; give it Tne* 

Emil. What will you do with it, that you have bee» 
so earnest 
To have me filch it ? 

lago. Why, what *s that to you? [^Snatching it.. 

Emil. If it be not for some purpose of import, 

copied, and restoring the original to Desdemonsg waa, I suppose, 
introduced by the poet, to render Emilia less unamiable. 

It is remarkable, that when she perceives Othello's fury on.the 
los<f of this token, tiiough she is represented as affectionate to hgr 
mistress, she never attempts to relieve her from her distress ; 
which she mig^ht easily have done by demanding* the handker- 
chief from her hiijBband, or divulging the story, if he refused to 
restore it. — But this would not have served the plot. 

Shakspeare fell into this incongruity by departing f^ora Cin- 
thio's novel ; for there, while the artless Desdemona is caressing 
the child of Othello's ancient,, (the lago of our play) the villain 
steals the handkerchief which hung at her girdle, without the 
knowledge of his wife. Malone. 

^ I nothingi but to please his fantasy.l Thus the folio. The 
qiiarto, 1622, reads : 

/ nothing know but for his fantasy. Steevens, 

^ to the advantage, &c.3 I being opportunely here, took 

it up. Johnson. 

So, Marlowe's King Edioard II: 

'* And thoy stay time*s advantage with your son." Hffcd 
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Give it mc again: Poor lady ! she *11 run mad, 
When she shall lack it. 

lago. Be not you known of *t ;i I have use for it. 
Go, leave me. [^Exie Emil. 

I will in Cassio's lodging lose this napkin. 
And let him find it : Trifles, light as air, 
Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. This* may do something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison :^ — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons, 
Which, at tlie first, are scarce found to distaste ; 
But, with a little act upon the blood. 
Bum like the mines of sulphur^-^I did say so :^ 

^ Be not you known oft ;] i. e. seem as if you knew nothing 
of the matter. The folio reads — ^Be aot ackrunm on 't,* meaning 
perhaps, — " do not acknowledge any thing of the matter." 

This word occurs also in the seventh Book of 6olding*s trans- 
lation of Ovid's Metamorphoses : 

•* Howbeit T durst not be so bolde of hope acknorvne to 
be." 

Again, in Puttenham's Arte of English Poesies 1589, p. 212: 
<« — so would I not have a translatour be ashamed to be ac' 
knorwen of his translation." Steevens, 

Again, in The Life of Ariosto^ subjoined to Sir John Harring- 
ton's translation of Orlando, p. 418, edit. 1607: " Some say^he 
was married to her privilie, but durst nat be acknowne of it. 

Porson. 

JBe nat you known oft ;3 Thus the quarto, except that it has 
•n *t, the vulgar corruption in speaking and writing, of o/* '< or 
of it i as is proved by various passages in these plays as exhibit- 
ed in the folio and quarto, where in one copy we find the cor- 
rupt and in the other the genuine words : and both having the 
same meaning. 

The participal adjective, found in the folio, is used by Tho- 
mas Kyd, in his Cornelia^ a tragedy, 1594 : 

** Our friends' misfortune doth increase our own. 

" Cic. But ours of others will not be acibiown." Malone. 

* The Moor already &c.] Thus the folio. The line is not in 
the original copy, 1622. Malone. 

^ '■^^-^ I did say ro .•] As this passage is supposed to be ob- 
scure, I shall attempt an explanation of it. 

lago first ruminates on tlie qualities of the passion which he 
18 labouring to excite ; and then proceeds to comment on its ef- 
fects. Jealousy (says he) tvith the smallest operation on the bloody 
fames out -with all the violence of sulphur, &c. 
" . I did say so ; 
*' Look where he comes !" — 
i. e. I kn^w that the least touch of suck a passion would not per> 
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£nur OxHEtLO. 
Look, where he comes \ Not poppy, not mandragoira^ 
Nor all the drowiy syrups of the world, 
Sludl ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesCerday.^ 

OtA. Halhal bbetome? 

Tome? 

lago. Why, how now, general ? no more of lliat. 

0/A. Avaunt! be gone itidou hast set me on the rack :-^ 
I swear, 'tis better to be much abus'd, 
Than but to know 't a little. 

la^. How now, my lord ? 

0th. What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust?* 

mit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repose :— I have just said 
that jealousy is a restless commotion of the mind; and look 
where Othello approaches, to confirm the propriety and justice 
«f my observation. Steevem, 

* -i— nor mandragora,] The mandra^Bras or mandrake has 
a soporifick quality, and the ancients used it when they wanted 
an opiate of the most powerful kind. 
So Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, sc. vi : 
•* — give me to drink nandra^orat 
" That I may sleep out this gpreat gap of time 
•* My Antony is away.** Steevens, 
See Antony and Cleopatray Act I, sc. v, Vol. XIH Malone. 

' Which thou ow*dst yesterday^ To noe is, in our author, of- 
tener to poto^**, than to be indebted, and such is its meaning' 
here. Johnton. 

See Vol. Vn, p. 316, n. 8. Malone, 

^ What sense had I &c.} A similar passage to this and what 

follows it, is found in an vnpubUshed tragi-comedy by Thomas 

Middleton, called The Witch .• 

** I feele no ease ; the burthen 's not yet off, 
'* So long as the abuse sticks in my knowledge. 
" Ob, 'tis a paine of hell to know one's shame ! 
" Had it byn hid and don, it had been don happy, 
** For he that 's ignorant lives long and merry.** 

Again: 

" Had'st thou byn secret, then bad I byn happy, 
*' And had a hope (like man) of joies to come. 
*^ Now here I stand a stayne to my creation; 
*' And, which is heavier than all torments to me^ 
'* The understanding of this base adultery,** &c. 
This is uttered by a jealous husband who supposes himtelf 

to have just destroyed his wife« 
Again, lago says : 
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I saw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not mc : 
I slept the next night well, was free and meny \! 
I found not <}assio's kisses on her lips; 
He that is robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it, and he 's not robb'd at all. 

lago. I am sorry to hear this. 

0th. I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all,^ had tasted her sweet body, 
So I had nothing known: O now, for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind I farewel content 1 

*• Dangerous conceits, &c. 
'< .— • i;rith a little act upon the blood, 
" Bum like the mines of sulphur." 
Thus Sebastian, in Middleton's play : 

** When a suspect doth catch once, it bumcs maynely." 
A scene between Francisca and her brother Antonio, when 
she first excites his jealousy, has likewise several circumstances 
in common with the dialogue which passes between lago and 
Othello on the same subject. 

This piece contains also a passage very strongly resembling 
another in Hamlet, who says : " I am but mad north-north-west : 
when the wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a hand-saw.'* 
—Thus, Almachildes : " There is same diflTerence betwixt my 
joviall condition and the lunary state of madnes. I am not 
quight out of my witts : 1 know a bawd from an aqua-vitae shop, 
a strumpet from wUd-fire, and a beadle from brimstone." 

SteevetiB. 
' / tlept the next mght -well, was free and merry ,•] Thus the 
quartos. The folio reads — 

" I slept the next night well ; fed well; was free and 
merry." Steevens. 
* — if the general camp. 
Pioneers and aU,"] That is, the most abject and vilest of the 
camp. Pioneers were generally degraded soldiers, appointed to 
the ofRce of pioneer, as a pumshment for misbehaviour. 

•* A soldier ought ever to retaine and keepe his anns in saftie 
and forth comming, for he is more to be detested than a coward, 
that wUl lose or play away any part thereof, or refuse it for his 
case, or to avoid paines ; wherefore such a one is to be dismissed 
with punishment, or to be made some abject pioner.*' The Art 
of War and England Traynings, &c. by Edward Davies, Gent. 
1619. 

So, in The Laws and OnBnances of War, established by the 
Earl of Essex, printed in 1640 : '< If a trooper shall loose his 
horse or hackney, or a footman any part of his arms, by negli- 
gence or lewdnesse, by dice or cardes ; he or they shall remain 
m qualitie of pionert, or scavengers, till they be nimished with 
as good as were lost, at their own charge." Grose. 
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Farewel ^ plumed troop, and the Hg war^ 
That make amhitioii virtue ! O, ferewel i 
Farewel the neighing steed,^ and the shrill trun^ 
The spirit-adrmg dnim, the ear-piercing fife,* 

• Farewel the plumed troop, and the big vars, — — 
Farewel the neighing eteed. Sec] In a very ancient drama 

entitled Common Conditioner printed about 1576, Sedniond, who 
has lost hu sister in a wood, thus expresses bis gnef ; 

** But farewell now, my coursers brave, attraped to the 
g^und ! 

** Farewell ! adue all pleasures eke« with comely hauke 
and hounde ! 

** Farewell, ye nobles all, farewell eche marsial knight, 

** Farewell, ye famous ladies all, in whom I did delight ! 

** Adue, my native soile, adue, Arbaccus kyng, 

*' Adue, eche wight, and marsial knight, adue, eche lir- 
ing" tbyng !'* 
One is almost tempted to think that Shakspeare had read this 
old play. Malone, 

I know not why we should suppose that Shakspeare borrowed 
so common a repetition as these diversified farewele from any 
preceding drama. A string oiadieue is perhaps the most tempt- 
ing of all repetitions, because it serves to introduce a train of 
imagery, and as well as to solemnify a speech or compositioB. 
Wolsey, like Othello, indulges himself in many fateweU; and 
the 

'* Vakie, aprica montium cacumina * 

*' Valete, opaca vallium cubilia !** &c. 
are common to poeta of different ^es and countries. I have 
now before me an ancient MS. English Poem, in which sixteen 
succeeding verses begin with the word farewell applied to a 
variety of objects and circumstances : 

** Farewell prowesse in purpell pall" &c. Steevens. 

* The epint-otirring drum, the ear-piercing fife^ In mention- 
ing the./S/0 joined with the drum, Shakspeare as usual, paints 
from the life ; those instruments accompanying' each other being 
used in his age by the English soldiery. The fife, however, as 
a martial instrument, was afterwards entirely discontinued 
among our troc^s for many years, but at length revived in the 
war before the last. It is Commonly supposed that our soldiers 
borrowed it from the Highlanders in the last rebellion : but I do 
not know that the jC/« is peculiar to the Scotch, or even used at 
all by them. It was first used within the memory of man among 
our troops by tlie British guards, by order of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, when they were encamped at Maestricht, in the year 
1747, and thence soon adt^ted into other English regiments of 
infantry. They took it from the Allies with whom the^ served 
This instrument, accompanying tiie drum, is of considerable 
antiquity in the European armies, particularly the Qennan. In 
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The royal banner; and all qualiCf, 

Pride^ pomp> and circumstance ot glorious war!^ 

a curious picture in the Ashmolean Musuem at Oxford, painted 
lS2Sf representiiig the siegfe of Pavia by the French King where 
the Emperor was taken prisoner, we s/ttffia and drwaa. in an 
old English treatise written by William Garrard before 1587, 
and published by one Captain Hitchcock in 1591, intituled The 
Art of Warre, there are several wood cuts of military eyolutions, 
in which these instruments are both introduced. In Rymer's 
Ftedera, in a diary of King Henry^s siege of Bulloigne, 1544, 
mention is made of the drommes and viffleurs marchmg at the 
head of the King's army. Tom. XV, p. 53. 

The drum and Jlfe were also much used at ancient fisstiTals, 
shows, and processions. Gerard Leigh, in his Accidence of Ar* 
morie, printed in 1576, desciibing a Christmas magnificently 
celebrated at the Inner Temple, says, ** We entered the prince 
his hall, where anon we heard the noyse of drum and J^,** p. 
119. At a stately masque on Shrove-Sonday, 1516, in which 
King Henry VIU was an actov, Holinshed mentioss the entry 
" of a drum and Jlfe apparelled in white damaske and grene bon- 
nettes." Chron, IH, 805, col. 2. There are many more instances 
in Holinshed and Stowe's Survey of London, 

From the old French word viffleur^ above cited, came the 
English word whiffler^ which anciently was used in its proper 
Uteral sense. Strype, -speaking of a gi*and tilting before the 
court in Queen Mary's reign, 1554, says, from an old journal, 
that Kin^ Philip and the challengers entered the lists, preceded 
by " their wA(^K?r», their footmen, and their armourers." Eccles. 
Memor. Ill, p. 211. This explains the use of the word in Shak- 
speare, whei-e it is also literally applied. King^ Henry T, Act IV, 
sc. ult : 

" —— behold the British beach 
'* Pales in the flood witli men, with wives and boys, 
" Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep^mouth'd sea, 
" Which, like a mighty tvHffler 'fore the kmg, 
** Seems to prepare his way." ,^ 

By degrees, the word tohiffler hence acquired the metaphori- 
cal meaning, which it at present obtains in common speech, and 
became an appellation of contempt. Wfuffler, a light trivial cha- 
racter, a felUm hired to pipe at processions. T. Wharton. 

In the old dramatick piece, entitled, Wine^ Beer, Ale, and To- 
bacco, 2d edit. 1630, Tobacco says to Beer.* 

" — it will become your duty to obey me." 
To which JVifie replies : 

" You our sovereign ! a mere whifflerJ^* 
Again, in Bam-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 

" he was known 

** But only for a swaggering -wldffler.^ SteeveAs. 
^ Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war .'] Sir. W. 
D'Avenant does not appear to have been scrupulous of adopting 
almost Shakspeare's own words. So, in Albovine, 1629 : 
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And O you mortal engines, whose rude tliroats^ 
The immortal Jove*s dread clamour's counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation 's gone ! 

lago. Is it possible ? — My lord, ■ ■ 

0th, Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore; 
Be sure of it ; give me the ocular proof; 

[Taking him bij the Throat. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul,* 
Thou hadst been better have been bom a dog,* 
Than answer my wak'd wrath. 

lago. Is it come to this? 

0th, Make me to see it ; or (at the least) so prove it. 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on : or, woe upon thy life ! 

lago. My noble lord, 

0th, If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more : abandon all remorse j^ 
On horror's head horrors accumulate : 
Do deeds to make heaven weep,^ all earth amaz'd, 

" Then glorious vfar, and all proud circumstance 

" That gives a soldier noise, for evermore fareweV^ 

Steevemu 
Fletcher has parodied this passage of Othello, in his Prophet- 
ess, which was first represented in May, 1622 : 

" and to keep 

" My faith untainted, fare-wel pride,, ajidpomp, 
" And circumstance of glorious majesty, 
" Farewel, for ever !" Malone. 
^ — wAo«e rude throats — ] So, Milton, Paradise Lost, B. VI : 

** From those deep-throated eirg^ines," &c. 
The quarto, 1622, reads — whose wide throats. Steevens. 

* mine eternal soul,'] Perhaps the quarto, 1622, more 

forcibly reads — 

— man's eternal soul, . 

Shakspeare might have designed an opposition between man 
and dog. Steevens. 

* Thou hadst been better have been born a dog^] Thus, in 
Chapman's translation of the sixth Iliad: 
" — that had been better bom 
*• A dog, tlian such a horrid dame." Steevens. 

® abandon all remorse ;] All tenderness of nature, all 

pity ; in which sense, as Mr. Steevens has justly observed, the 
word was frequently used in Shakspeare's time. See p. 338, n. 5. 
The next line shows it is used in this sense here. Malone. 

' Do deeds to make heaven weep,1 So, in Measure for Measure: 
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For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
Greater th^ that. 

lago. O grace ! O heaven defend me ! 

Are you a man ? have you a soul, or sense ? — 
God be wi* you; take mine office, — O wretched fool. 
That liv'st^ to make thine honesty a vice !— 

monstrous world ! take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. 

1 thank you for this profit ; and, from hence, 

I '11 love no friend, since^ love breeds such offence. 

0th. Nay, stay :— thou should'st be honest. 

lago. I should be wise ; for honesty 's a fool, 
And loses that it works for. 

0th. By the world,i 

I think my wife be honest, and think she is not; 
I think that thou art just, and think thou art not; 
I '11 have some proof: Her name,^ that was as fresh 

•* Plays such fantastick tricks before high heaven 
" As make the angel* weep*' Steevens. 
^ That liv'st — ] Thus the quarto. The folio— that lov'st — . 

Steevens. 

^ tince — *] Thus the quarto. The folio—nVAy an anti- 

^ quated word, with the same meaning. It occurs again in p. 335, 
1. 8. Steeveru. 

' JBy the taorld, fitc] This speech is not in the first edition. 

Pope. 

^ — - Her name, &c.] The folio, where alone this speech is 
found — Jiy name. Mr. Pope and all the subsequent editors read 
-^Her name : but this, like a thousand other changes introduced 
by the same editor, was made without either authority or neces- 
sity. Shakspeare undoubtedly might have written — ITer name ; 
but the word which the old copy furnishes, aifords also good 
sense. Othello's name or reputation, according to the usual un- 
just determination of the world, would be sullied by the infi- 
delity of his wife. Besides, how could either transcriber or 
printer have substituted My for ffer? . Malone. 

I have adopted Mr. Pope's emendation, which, in my judg- 
ment, is absolutely necessaiy. 

Othello would scarce have said — " My name," and immedi- 
ately after — " mine own face." The words—" mine ovm,** very 
plainly point out that an opposition waa designed between tlie 
once unsullied reputation of Desdemona, and the blackness of 
his own countenance. The same thought pccurs in Titui An- 
dronicut : 

•* — your swart Cimmerian 

" Doth make your honour of Hi9 body's hue." 

VOL. XVI. Gg 
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As Dian's visage, 'is now beg^m'd and black 
As mine own face.— -If there be cordS) or kniyesi 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 
I '11 not endure it.^— Would, I were satisfied 1 

lago, I see, air, you are eaten up with passion: 
I do repent me, that I put it to you. 
You would be satisfied f 

0th. Would? Tiay, I will. 

lago. And may: But, how? how satisfied, my lord? 
Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on? 
Behold her tuppM?* 

0th. Death and damnation ! O ! 

logo. It were 'a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring them to that prospect: Damn them then, 
If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster, 
More than their own! What then? how then? 
What shall I say? Where 's satis&ction? 
It is impossible, you should see this, 
Were they as prime as goats,* as hot as monkeys, 

I may add— Would a man have compared his own reputation 
to the face of a goddess? 

The query wifii which Mr. Malone's note concludes, is easily 
answered. In three late proof sheets of this work, a couple of 
the most accurate compositors in g-eneral, had substituted pa- 
lace^ less, and catch, instead of tragedtf, more, and enenare. 

Steevens. 
' — If there be cords, or kmves, 
Poison, or Jire, or suffocating streams, 
1 *ll not endure it.'\ So, in Pericles: 

** If Jires he hot, knives sharp, or waters detp, 
** Untied I still my virgin knot will keep.'* Malme. 
^ Behold her tupp'd ?] A ram in Staffordshire and some other 
counties is called a tup. So, in the first Act: 
** — an old black ram 
** Is tupping your white ewe." Steevens. 
The old copies haye^opp^d. Mr. Theobald made the cor- 
rection. J)ialone, 

* Were they as prime as goats,'] Prime is prompt, from the 
Celtic or British prim. Hanmer. 
. From jbrj'm, forward; French. Ritson. 
So, in Tiie Vow-Breaker, or the Faire Maide of Clifton, 1636: 
" Move prime than g'oats or monkies in their prides.'* 
Again, in Churchyard's Dreame, 1593 ; 

" Colcle fortime may torment me sore, 

" And so may shifts some time : 
" Not hatred troubles men much more 
" Than Venus in her primed* Steevens. 
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As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As ignorance made drunk. But yetj I say, 
If imputation, and strong circumstancesr*- 
Which lead (Meetly to the door of truthy— 
Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. 

0th, Give me a livii^ reason*^ she 's disloyal. 

lago. I do not like the ofl\ce : 
But, sith I am enter'd in this cause so far,.— 
Prick'd to it by foolish hoi^sty and love,-^ 
I will go on. I lay with Cassio lately ; 
And, being troubled with a ragmg tooth, 
I could not sleep. 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul. 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Cassio: 
In sleep I heard him say^— iSweer Deackmona^ 
Let ua he wary^ let us hide our Iqrvea ! 
And then, sir, would he gripe, and wring miy hand, 
Cry,— O, aweet creature J and then kiss me hard. 
As if he pluck'd up kisses by the roots. 
That grew upon my lips: then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh'd, and kiss'd; and then 
Cry'd,^ — Cursed fate J that gave thee to the Moor! 

0th, O monstrous! monstrous! 

lago. Nay, this was but his dreamj. 

* Give me a living reasm — ] Livings for speaking, manifest* 

Warburton, 

Give me a living reason that she '» disloyal,'] Thus the quarto^ 
1622. The folio omits the word that, probably for the sake of 
the metre ; but our poet often uses such words as reaso7i, as a 
monosyllable. Malone. 

How such words as reason can be pronounced as tMnosyllables, 
I am yet to learn. Steevens. 

A living reason is a reason founded on fact and experience, 
not on surmise or conjecture: a reason that convinces (he im- 
derstandin^ as perfectly as if tKe fact were eldiibited to the l{fe. 

Malone, 

What Othello here demands is acrwa/ proof, arising from some 
po^jitive FACT. Henley, 

f _. and sigh* dy and kiss'd/ and then 
Cry'd,'] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio rtwda i 
" — then lay'd his leg o'er my thigh, 
" And sigh, and kiss, and tlien cry, cursed fate,** &c. 
The omission of the personal pronoun before kty^dU much in 
Qur autlior'a inamaer. See King Lear, Act n, se. iv. Vol. XIV. 

Malone, 
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0th, But this denoted a foregone conclusion;* 
'Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream.^ 

lago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

0th. I 'U tear her all to pieces. 

Jago. Nay, but be wise: yet we see nothing done;* 
She may be honest yet. Tell me but this, — 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife's hand? 

0th, I gave her such a one ; 'twas my first gift. 

lago. I know not that: but such a handkerchief, 
(\ am sure it was your wife's) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

0th, If it be that, — 

lago. If it be that, or any that was hers,* 
It speaks against her, with the other proofs. 

0th, O, that the slave had forty thousand lives ! 
One is too poor, too weak' for my revenge! 
Now do I see 'tis true.'-^— Look here, lago; 



3 _ a foregone conclusion ;] Conclusion, for fact. Warburton. 
A conclusion in Shakspeare's time meant an experiment or 
trial. See the last scene in Antony and Cleopatra, Vol. Xin. 

Malone. 

® 'Ti9 a 9hrcw4 d^u^t, €^c.] Th« old quarto eives this line, 
with the two following, to lago ; and Hghtly. Prarburton. 
In the folio this line is given to Othello. Malone. 
I tliink it more naturallv spoken by Othello, who, by dwel- 
ling so long upon the proof, encouraged lago to enforce it. 

Johnaan. 

* — yet w<? see nothing done /] This is an oblique and secret 

» mock at Othello's saying, — Give me the ocular proof. Warburton, 

2 that teas hers,"] The only authentick copies, the quar- 
to, 1622, and the folio, read— or any, it was hers. For the 
emendation I am answerable. The mistake probably arose from 
yt only being written in the manuscript. The modern editors^ 
following an amendment made by the editor of the second folio, 
read — if ^twas hers. Maione. 

I prefer Mr. Malone's correction to that of the second folio^ 
though the latter gives sense where it was certainly wanting. 

Steevens. 

^ J^oTff do I Bee Uis true.] The old quarto reads : 
JVbw do I see ^tis time. 
And this is Shakspeare's, and has in it much more force and so- 
lemnity, and preparation for what follows : as alluding to what 
he had said before : 
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An my fond love thus I do blow to heaven :* 
'Tjs gone. — 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell!* 
Yield up, O love, thy cPQwn, and hearted throne,* 



- No, lago ! 



" I *11 see before I doubt, when I doubt, prove ; 
*' And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
" A-way at once with love or jealousy.'* 
This time was npw come. Wa$iurt(ni, 

* All my find love thus da I blow to heaven :] So, in Marlowe's. 
Lusfa Dondnion, 1657: 

•* Are these your fears ? thus blow them into air.'* Malone» 
Marlowe's idea was perhaps caught from Horace : 
" Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
•* Portare ventis." Steevens. 

* from %hoUowcell!] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 

folio reads— from the hollo-w hell ffollow. Dr. Warburton con- 
siders as " a poor unmeaning epithet." Malone. 

I do not perceive that the epithet holloio is at all unmeaning^ 
when applied to heU, as it gives the idea of what IVIilton calls—- 
" -—the void proiound 
" Of unessential night," 
Or the iiume profundum of Lucretius. 

The same phrase indeed occurs- in Jasper Hey wGod*s transla* 
tion of Seneca's Thyeetes, 1560 : 

" Where most prodigious ugly tilings the hollow Hell doth 
hide." 
Again, in Geulart's Admintble HtatorieSf 1607, p. 626: " — cast 
headlong into places under-ground that were wonderful hollow 
w here he had seen the person* of the wicked, their punish- 
ments," &c. 

Again, in Arthur Hall's translation of the eighth lUad: 

" Into the hollow dreadful hole which Tartare men do 
tel." Steevens. 
Again, in Paradise JLoat, B. I, y. 314, the same epithet and 
subject occurs : 

*' He call'd so loud, that all the hoUovy deep 
" Ofhell resounded." ff. White. 
Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakspeare, and lie 
undoubtedly read his plays in the folio, without thinking of ex- 
amining the more ancient quartos, in the first Book of Para* 
dise Lost, we find : 

** — the universal host up sent 
« A ishottt that tore heWs concave.^ MaUme., 
See Vol. Xn, p. 271, n. 6. Steevetis. 

— hearted throne.'] i?&ar<erf throne, is the heart oawhie^ 
thou wast enthroned. Johnsom 
So, in Tw€lftk.Mi[ht ^ 

Cg2 
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To tyrannous hate ! swell, bosom, with thy jGraughi,? 
For 'tis of aspicks' tongues ! 

lago. Pray, be c(mtent. 

0th. O, blood, lago, blood I 

lago. Patience, I say; your mind, perhaps, may change. 

0th, Never, lago.' Lake to the Pontick sea,^ 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
^ht^wi Ne'ei'*feels*'retiring ebb,i but keeps due <» 
To the Propontick, and the Hellespont ; 
Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace^ 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humUe love> 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 

** It gires an echo to the teaf, 
" Where love is thron*d.*' 
See also Borneo and Juliet, Vol. XII, Act V, sc. i. MaUme. 

7 _». noellj bo9om, &c.] L e. twelly because the fraught is of 
poison. Warburton. 

* ^ever, lagv,'] From the word Lihe, to marble heaven, inclu- 
sirely, is not found in the quarto, 1622. Jifalone. 

^ Like to the Pontick sea, &c.] This simile is omitted in the 
first edition : I think it should be so, as an unnatural ezcursio& 
in this phice. Pope, 

Every reader Vill, I diu^t say, abide by Mr. Pope's censure o« 
this passage. When Shakspeare grew acquainted with such par- 
ticulars of knowledge, he made a display of them as soon as op- 
portunity offered. He found this in the 2d Book and 9rth Chap- 
ter of Pliny's J^^atural History, as translated by Philemon Holland^ 
1601 : " And the sea Pontus evermore floweth and runneth out 
into Propontis, but the sea never retireth backe againe withia 
Pontus." 

Mr. Edwards, in his MS, notes, conceives this simile to allude 
to Sir Philip Sidney's device, whose impress, Camden, in hia 
Bemains^ says, was the Caspian sea, with this motto, Sinerefuxu, 

Steevenf, 

^ JVlsW feels retiring ebb,"] The folio, where alone this passage 
is found, reads — Ne'er heept retiring ebb, &c. Many similar 
mistakes have happened in that copy, by the compositor's re- • 
peating a word twice in the same line. So, in Hamlet: 

« My Ji«ff« shall be tlie new* {y. fruit] to that great feast*** 
\gaXn, ibidem : 

" The spirit, upon whose spirit depend and rest,** &c. 
instead of upon whose -weak The correction was made by Mr. 
Pope. MaUme, 

* ^.--^ a capable and -wide revenge — } Capable perhi^s signi- 
fies ample, capacious. So, in As you Like itt 

^* The cicatrice and capable impressjarev" 
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Swallow them up.— Now, by yond' marble heaven>3 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow [^Kne^U, 

I here engage my words. 

lago. Do not rise yet^— [^Kneels, 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above 1 
You elements that clip us round about! 
Witness, that here lago doth give up 
The execution^ of his wit, hands, heart. 
To wrong'd Othello's service! let him command, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 
What bloody work soever.^ 

Again, in Pierce Peimilesse hia Supplication to the JDevil, by 
Nashe, 1592 : " Then belike, quoth I, you make this word. Dae- 
mon, a capable name, of Gods, of men, of devils." 

It may, however, mean judicious. In BanUet tlie word is often 
used in the sense of intelligent. What Othello says in another 
place, seems to favour this. latter interpretation: 

" Good; good; — \he justice of it pleases me." Malone. 

Capable, means, I suppose, capacious, comprehensive. Steevem. 

3 hy yondP marble heaven,"] In Soliman and Perseda, 1599$ 

I |ind the same expression : 

" Now by the marble face of the welkin," &c. Steevens. 
So, in Marston's Antonio and Mellida, 1602: 

" And pleas'd the marble heavens." Malone. 

^ TAe execution — ] The first quarto reads — excellency. 

Steevetis. 
By execution Shakspeare meant employment or exercise. So, jn 
Love*8 Labour *» Lost .- 

•• Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 
** Which you on all estates will execute*' 
The quarto, 1622, reads — hand. Malone. 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

** In fellest manner execute your arras." Steevens. 
^ ' let him command. 

And to obey shall be in me remorse. 

What bloody work soever.] lago devotes himself to wronged 
Othello, and says. Let him command whatever bloody business^ 
and in me it sliall be an act, not of cruelty, but of tenderness^ 
to obey him; not of malice to others, but of tenderness for him. 
If this sense be thought too violent, I see nothing better than to 
follow Mr. Pope's reading, as it is improved by Mr. Theobald. 

Johnson. 

The quarto, 1622, has not the words — in me. They fu-st ap- 

peared m the folio. Theobald reads — ^or to obey, ^c. Malone. 

Dr. Johnson's interpretation is undoubtedly the true one ; and 

I can only claim the merit of supporting his sense of the word 

remone^ i. e. />%, by the following instances. 
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340 . OTHELLtt, 

0th. I greet thy tovc, 

Not with vsdn thanks^ but with acceptance baunteous^ 
And will upon the instant put. thee to 't: 
Witlun these three days let me hear thee say> 
That Cassio 's not alive. 



In Lord Surrey's translation of the fourth ^neid. Dido says to 
her sister : 

•' Sister I crave thou haire rcmerBe of me." 
Agfain in JCing^ Edward III, 159d» that Prince speaking to the 
citizens of Calius : 

** But for yourselves, look you for no remorse.*' 
Ag^, in Clyomon Knight of tJie Golden Shield, 1599 : 

" Who taketh no remorse of womankind." 
Againj in Sir John Oldcastle, 1600 : 

" Here stand I, craving no remorse at all." 
I could add many more instances, but shall content myself to 
observe that the sentiment of lago bears no small resemblance 
to that of Arvirag^ in CymbeUne .• 

" I *d let a parish of such Clotens blood, 
•• And praise myself for charity." StecTfen^. 
Before I saw Dr. Johnson's edition of Shakspeare, my opinion 
of this passage was formed, and written, and thus I understood 
it: " Let him command any bloody business, and to obey him 
shall be in me an act of pity and compassion for wrong'd Othel- 
lo." Remorse frequently signifies pity, mercy, compassion, or a 
tenderness of heart, unattended with the stings of a guilty con- 
science. So, in The T^wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV, sc. lii, the 
crimeless Eglamour is called remorseful. So, in King" JRichard 
///, Actm, sc. vii: 

" As well we know your tenderness of heart, 
** And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse.** 
So, in Holinshed's Conquest of Ireland, p. 13: *•—- tohave nc- 
mvrse and compassion upon others distresses ;" and in the Dedi- 
cation, " to have regard and remorse to yom- said land." ToUet^ 
Some of the examples quoted by Mr. Steevenal have omitted^ 
as I think those already inserted are sufficient to prove the mean- 
ing of tlie word. Mr. M. Mason says, he may venture to assert^ 
that Shakspeare seldom, if ever, uses the word in any other 
sense. Reed. 

If I am not deceived, tliis passage has been entirely mistaken. 
I read : 

■ let him command. 

An' to obey shall be in me remorse. 
What bloody business ever — . 
And for if is sufficiently common : and Othello*s impatience 
breaks off the sentence, I think, with additional beauty. Farmer- 
What bloody work soever.] So the quartos. The folios ; 
What bloody business ever. Ste^veru*. 
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lago. My friend is dead; *tis done» at your request:^ 
But let her live. 

Oth. Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn herl^ 

Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw^ 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fidr devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 

lago, I am your own forever. \Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

The same. 

Enter Desdemona, Emilia, and Clown. 

Des. Do you know, sirrah, where lieutenant Cassia 
lies? 

Clo, I dare not say, he lies any where. 

IDes, Why, man? 

Clo. He is a soldier; anil for me to say a soldier lies, 
is stabbing. 

JDea, Go to; Where 16dges he? 

Clo. To tell you* wh^re he lodges, is to tell you whei'e 
1 lie. 

JDes» Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clo, I know not where he lodges ; and for me to de- 
vise a lodging, and say — he lies here, or he lies there, 
were to lie in my own throat. 

JDcs. Can you enquire hitn out, and be edilied by re- 
port? 

Clo, I will catechize the world for him ; that is, make 
questions, and by them answer.^ ^ 

® — at your request ;] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
reads — as you request. Malone. 

^ O, damn her .'] Thus the quarto, 1622. Folio ; O damn her, 
damn her. Malone. 

' To tell you &<?.] This and the following speech are wanting 
in the first quarto. Steevens, 

^ Clown. / tvill catechize the world for him ; that is, make gues' 
tiotiSy and by tliem answer.'] This Clovm is a fool to some pur- 
pose. He was to go seek for one ; he says, he will ask for him, 
and by his own questions make answer. Without doubt we 
should read— anc/ bid them answer; i. e. the world; those whom 
he questions. fVarburtm. 

There is no necessity for changing the text. It is the Clown's 
play to wrench what is said, from its proper meaning. Sir T. 
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512 OTH£LLO» 

De§. Seek huni lid him come hither: tell him, I have 
rnove^ my loixl in his behalf, iind hope, alt will be well. 

do. To do this, is within the compass of man's wit; 
and therefore I will attempt the doing it.^ [Exit. 

De9. Where should I lose that hanHikerchief, Emilia? 

EndL I know not, madam. 

i>r«. Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of cruzadoes.' And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

EmiL Is he not jealous ? 

De9. Who, he ? I think, the sun, where he was bom, 
Drew all such humours from him. 

EndL Look, where he comes. 

Dea. I will not leave him now, till Cassio 
Be cail*d to him.'^— How is *t with you, my lord? 
Enter Othello. 

Oth^ Well, my good lady:— [a«t</f J O, hardness to 
dissemble i«— 

More hath briefly worked his character : " he plaieth the ic«ter, 
nowe with skofiinge, and nowe with bis overthwarte woords, to 
prouoke all to laughter." His design here was to propose such 
questions as might elicit the information sougiit for from him, 
and therefore, by his queatiom he might be enabled to anrwer. 

Uenley. 

— — and by them answer.] i. e. and by them, -when atuwered, 
for my own answer to you. The quaintness of the expression is 
in character. By is found both in the quarto, 1622, and the foho. 

The modem editors, following a quarto of no authority, print- 
ed in 1630, read—- and make them answer. J^aione, 

^ To do thh, U within the compass of man's wit; (tnd therefore 
&C.3 So, in JSn^ Lear .• 

" I cannot draw a cart, nor eat wild oats ; 
" If it be fnarC9 vfork Vll do it.'' MaUne, 

* — cruzadoet.'] A Portuguese coin, in value three shillings 
sterling. Grey. 

So called from the cross ^tamped upon it. Johnson. 

The exact value of a cruzado is here of ho importance, nor 
does it appear precisely what it was in Shakspeare's time. By a 
mercantile friend I am informed, that there are at present three 
sorts. The imaginary one of the value of 2s. or 29. i, like the 
English pound, is only a denomination, and not a coin. The two 
other sorts are really coins, and all the three difier in value. Meed, 

3 ' ■ - till Caoeio 

Be caWd to Aim.] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622» read* 
^Zet Cassio be call'd to him. Malcne, 
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How do you, Desdemona ? 

Des^ Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand : This hand is moist, my lady. 

JDe9. It yet has felt no age, nor known no sorrow. 

Oth. This argtres fruitfulhess, ai^ liberal heart ;-» 
Hot, hot, and moist :* This hand of yows requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 
Much castigation, exercise devout;* 
For here 's a young and sweating devil here. 
That commonly rebels. 'Tis a good hand, 
A frank one. 

2><?«. You may, indeed, say so; , 

For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand: The hearts of old, gave hands » 
But our new heraldry is— hands, not hearts.* 

^ Hot^ hotf and moist i\ Ben Jonson seems to have attempted 
a ridicule on this passage, in Every Man out of fua JBumour, 
Act V, sc. ii, where Sogliardo says to Saviolina : " How doe» 
my sweet lady ? hot and moitt ? beautiful and lusty ?*' Steevem. 

Ben Jonson was ready enough on all occasions to depreciate 
and ridicule our author, but in the present instance, I believe, 
he must be acquitted ; for Every jUan out of Ma Humour was 
printed in 1600, and written probably in the preceding year ; at 
which time we are almost certain that Othello had not been ex- 
hibited. Mcdone. 

* exercise devout i] Exercise was the religious term. 

Henry the Seventh (says Bacon) " had the fortune of a true 
christian as well as of a great king, in living exercised, and dy- 
ing repentant." 

So, Lord Hastings in ITin^ Richard III, says to a priest : 
** I am in debt for your last exercise'* 

See Vol. XI, p. 95, n. 3. M alone, 

® — The hearts of old, gave hands ; 
But our new heraldry i«— hands, not hearts.] It is evident 
the first line should be read thus : 

The hands of old gave hearts ; 
otherwise it would be no reply to th^ preceding words, 
" For 'twas that /land that gave away my heart'* 
Not so, says her husband : The hands of old indeed gave hearts-; 
but the custom now is to give hands -without hearts. The eicpres- 
sion of nety heraldry was a satirical allusion to the times. Soon 
after King James the First came to the crown, he created the 
new dignity of baronets for money. Amongst their other pre- 
rogatives of honour, thjey had an addition to- their paternal arms, 
of a hand gules in an escutcheon argent. And we are not to 
doubt but that this was the new heraldry alluded to by our au- 
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34i OTHELLO, 

Den, I cannot speak of this. Come now your promise. 

0th. What promise, chuck? 

Dea, I have sent to bid Cassio come speak with you. 

thor : by which he insinuates, that* some then created had handi 
indeed, but not heartBf that is, mwiey to pay for the creation, but 
no virtue to purchase the honour. But the finest part of the 
poet's address in this allusion, is the compliment he pays to his 
old mistress Elizabeth. For James's pretence for raising* money 
by this creation, was the reduction of Ulster, and other parts of 
Ireland ; the memory of which he would perpetuate by that ad- 
dition to their arms, it being the arms of Ulster. Now the me- 
thod used by Elizabeth in the reduction of that kingdom was so 
different from tliis, the dignities she conferred being on those 
who employed their sttel^ and not theh* gold, in his service, that 
nothing could add more to her glory, tlian the being compared 
to her successor in this point of view: nor was it uncommon for 
the dramatick poets of that time to satirize the ignominy of 
James's reign. So, Fletcher, in The Fair Maid of the Inn. One 
says, l-wiU tend thee to Amboyna in tlie East Indies for pepper. 
The other replies. To Ambmpia? so I might be peppered. Again^ 
in the same play, a Sailor says. Despise not this pitch'd canvas, 
the time vas, vfC have knorm them lined with Spanish ducats. 

Warburton. 

The historical observation is very judicious and acute, but of 
the emendation there is no need. She says, that her hand gave 
away her heart. He goes on with his suspicion, and the hand 
which he had before called frank, he now terms liberal f then 
proceeds to remaik, that the hand tmis formerly given by the 
/leart ; but now it neither gives it, nor is given by it. Johison. - 

I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets 
is here again alluded to. See The Merry If^ves of Windsor^ 
Vol. in, p. 51, and Spelman's epigram there cited : 
♦* ■ florentis nomen honoris 

** Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manus. 
** Non quod saevi aliquid, aut stricto fortiter ense 
** Hostibus occisis gesserit iste cohors." Blackstone. 

The reader will not find the Epigram alluded to by Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, in the page to which he has referred [in my 
edition], for I have omitted that part of his note, (an omission of 
which I have there given notice) because it appeared to me ex- 
tremely improbable that ^py passage in that play should allude 
to an event that did not take place till 1611. The omitted words 
I add here, (Histinguishing tliem by Italick characters) as they 
may appear to add weight to his opinion and that of Dr. War- 
burton. 

•* / suspect this is an oblique reflection on the prodigality of James 
the first in bestowing these honours, and erecting a new order of 
knighthood called baronets t which few of the ancient gentry would 
condescend to accept. See Sir Henry Spelman^s epigram on them. 
Gloss. J>. 76, which ends thus - 
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Oth. I have a salt andNulIcn'rheum^ offends me; 



** — dum cauponare recusant 
" Ex verd geniti noinlitate viri ; 
" Interea e cauUa hie prorepit, ille tabemis, 
" Et modofit dominus, qui modo aervus erat. 
See another stroke at them in Othello** Mdone. 
My respect for the sentiments of Sir William Blackstone 
mig'ht have induced me to print both them, and the epigram re- 
ferred to, in both places, even if the preceding remark of Mr. 
Malone hdd not, in this second instance, afforded them an apt 
introduction. Steevena. 

I our iiev heraldry, C^c] I believe this to be only a figura- 

tive expression, without the least reference to King James's 
creation of baronets. The absurdity of making Othello so fa- 
miliar with British heraldry, the utter want of consistency as 
well as policy in any sneer of Shakspeare at tlie badge of ho- 
nours instituted by a Prince whom on all other occasions he was 
solicitous to .flatter, and at whose court this very piece was acted 
in 1613, most strongly incline me to question the propriety of 
Br. Warburton's historical explanation. Steevena. 

To almost every sentence of Dr. Warburton's note, an objec- 
tion may be taken ; but I have preserved it as a specimen of this 
commentator's manner. 

It is not true tliat King James created the order of baronets 
soon after he came to the throne. It was created in the year 
1611. — ^The conceit that by tlie word hearts the poet meant t© 
allude to the gallantry of the reign of EUzabeth, in which men 
distinguished themselves by tlieir steel, and that by hands those 
courtiers were pointed at, who served her inglorious successor 
only by their gold, is too fanciful to deserve an answer. 

Thus Dr. Warburton's note stood as it appeared originally in 
Theobald's edition ; but in his own, by way of confirmation of 
liis notion, we are told, that '< it was not uncommon for the sa- 
tirical poets of that time to satirise the ignominy of James's 
reign :" and for this assei-tion we are refeiTed to Fletcher's Fair 
J^aid of the Inn. But, unluckily, it appears from the oflice-book 
of Sir Henry Herbert, a MS. of which an account is given in 
Vol. I, that Fletcher's plays were generally performed at court 
soon after they were first exhibited at tlie theatre, and we may 
be assured that he would not venture to oifend his courtly au- 
ditors. T/ie Fair Maid of the Inn, indeed, never was performed 
before King James, being the last play but one that Fletcher 
wrote, and not produced till the 22d of Jan. 1625-6, after the 
death both of its author and King James ; but when it was writ- 
ten, he must, from the circumstances already mentioned, have 
had the court before his eyes. 

In various parts of our poet's works he has alluded to tlae 
custom of plighting troth by the union of hands. 
So, in Hamlet : 

VOL. XVI. H h 
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Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Dea. Here, my lord. 

Otfi. That which I gave you. 

Dea. I have it not about me. 

0th. Not? 

Dee. No, indeed, my lord. ^ 

0th. That is a fault: 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egjrptian to my mother give ;' 

** Since love oup heartt^ and Mjfmen did our hands 
" Unite co-mutual inmost sacred bands." 
Again, in T/ie Tempest^ which was probably written at no 
great distance of time from the play before us : 
«* Jlijr. My husband then ? 
" Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
" As bondage e'er of freedom. Here 's my Jiand, 
*' Ji/r. And mine, with my heart in 't.'* 
The hearts of old, says Othello, dictated the union of handa^ 
which formerly were joined with the hearts of the parties in 
tliem; but in our modem marriages, hands alone are united, 
without hearts. Such evidently is the plain meaning of the words. 
I do not, however, undertake to maintain that the poet, when 
he used the w^ord heraldry, had not the new order of baronets 
in his thoughts, without intending any satirical allusion. Malane, 

^ — ««ft ond sullen rheum — ^] Thus the quarto, 1622. The 
folio, for stdlen, has san^. JSfalone, 

Stdlen, that is, a rheum obstinately/ troublesome, I think this 
better. Johnson. 

^ That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ;] In the account of this 
tremendous handkerchief, are some particulai's, which lead me 
to think that here is an allusion to a fact, heightened by poeti- 
cal imagery. It is the practice in the eastern regions, for per- 
sons of both sexes to cany handkerchiefs very curiously 
wrought. In the MS. papers of Sir John Chardui, that great 
oriental traveller, is a passage which fully describes the custom : 
*' The mode of wrought handkercliiefs (says this learned enqui- 
rer,) is general in Arabia, in Syria, in Palestine, and generally 
in all the Turkish empire. They are wrought with a needle, and 
it is the amusement of the fair sex there, as among us the mak- 
ing tapestry and lace. The young women make tliem for their 
fathers, their brothers, and by way of preparation before hand 
for their spouses, bestowing them as favoui's on their lovers. 
They have them almost constantly in their hands in tliose warm 
countries, to wipe off sweat." But whether this circumstance 
ever came to Shakspeare's knowledge, and gave rise to the in- 
cident, I am not able to determine. Whalley. 
Shakspeare found in Cinthio's novel the incident of Desde- 
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She was a charmer,^ and could almost read 

The thoughts of people : she told her, while she kept it; 

'Twould make her amiable) and subdue my father 

Entirely to her love ; but if she lost it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 

Should hold her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 

After new &ncies : She, dying, gave it me ; 

And bid me, when my fete would have me wive, 

To give it her, I did so : and take heed of % 

Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose or give 't away,i were such perdition, 

As nothing else could match. 

£>e9. Is it possible ? 

Oeh, 'Tis true: there 's magick in the web of it: 
A sibyl,* that had numbered in the world 
The sun to make^ two hundred compasses, 

niona*s losing a handkerchief finely wrought in Morisco work, 
which had been presented to her by her husband, or rather of 
its being stolen from her by the villain who afterwards by his 
machinations robbed her of her life. The eastern custom of 
brides presenting such gifts to theii* husbands, certainly did not 
^ve rise to the incident on which this tragedy turns, though 
Shakspcare should seem to have been apprized of it. However 
the preceding note is retained as illustrative of the passage be- 
fore us. Malone, 

^ She was a charmer,] In Dettt. xviii, 11, there is an injunc- 
tion : ** Let none be foiiSid among you that is a charmer. In 
Perkins's Discourse of the Damned Art of Witchcraft^ 8vo. 1610, 
it is said that " Inchantment is the working of wonders by a 
charme;" and a charm is afterwards defined, ** a speU or verse, 
consisting of strange words, used as a signe or watchword to 
the Devil to cause him to worke wonders. ' In this Discoui'se 
is an enumeration of the wonders done by inchanters, as raising 
storms and tempests, &c. and at the conclusion it is said: "—by 
witches we understand not those only which kill and torment, 
but all diviners, charmers, jugglers, all wizards, commonly cal- 
led wise men and wise women ; yea, whosoever do any thing 
(knowing what they do) which cannot be effected by nature or 
art." Meed. 

^ To lose or giv U axvay,'] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio 
—To lose *t &c. Steevens. 

^A sibyl, &C.3 This circumstance perhaps is imitated by Ben 
Jonson in Tfte Sad Shepherd .- 

" A Gypsan lady, and a right beldame, 
" Wrought it by moonshine for me, and slar-liglit,'* &c. 

Steevens. 
3 < numbered --^^ 
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In her prophedck fury sew'd the work: 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the silk ; 
And it was dy*d in mummy,* which the skilful 
Conscrv'd of maidens* hearts.* 

Des, Indeed ! is 't true ? 

Oth. Most veritable; therefore look to 't well. 

Dee. Then 'would to heaven, that I had never seen it 

OtA. Ha! wherefore ? 

jDm. Why do you speak so startingly and rash?* 

0th, Is 't lost? is 't gone? speak, is it out of the way? 

Des. Heaven bless us ! 

0th. Say you ^ 

Des, It is not lost ; But what an if it were? 

The »un to make £^c.] Thus the quarto, 1622. The folio— 
to course. Steevens. 
That is, numbered the s\m's courses : badly expressed. 

Warburton. 

The expression is not very infrequent: we say, I counted the 

clock to strike four i so she number* d \\i^ sun to course^ to run 

two hundred tompasaes, two hundred annual circuits. Johnson. 

I have preferred the original reading, because we have in 

Hamlet : (^ 

•* When yon same star, that 's eastward from the pole, 
I *' Had made his course, to illume tliai part of heaven." 

Malone, 
* Jind it toas dy^d in mummy, &fc.] The balsamick liquor run- 
ning from mummiesy was formerly celel^rated for its anti-epilep- 
tick virtues. We are now wise enough to know, that the quali- 
ties ascribed to it are all imaginary ; and yet this fanciful medi- 
cine still holds a place in the principal shops where drugs are 
sold. So, in The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 1633 ; 

** — make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apo- 
tliecaries." 
Again, in The Honest Laivyer, 1616; 

**^ That I might tear their flesh in mammocks, raise 
" My losses, from their carcases turn'd mummy** 
Mummy, however, is still much coveted by painters, as a 
transparent brown colour that throws a warmth into their sha- 
dows. Steevens. 

' — which the skilful 
Cofiset^^d of maidens* hearts."] Thus the folio. The quarto 
reads : 

with the skilful 

Conserves, See. 
So, in the JMicrocosmos of John Da vies of Hereford, 4to. 1605 ; 
" — J\Iummy made of the mere hart of love.** Steevens. 
— rash ?2 is vehement, vioknt. Johnson. 
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0th. Ha! 

Des. I say, it is not lost. 

0th, Fetch % let me see it. 

Des, Why, so I can, sir, but I will not now ; 
This is a trick, to put me from my suit; 
I pi-ay, let Cassio be received again. 

0th, Fetch me that handkerchief: my mind misgivesr 

Des, Come, come; 
You '11 never meet a more sufficient man. 

0th, The handkerchief, — 

Des, I pray, talk me of Cassio.^ 

0th, The handkerchief, — 

Des, A man that, all his time, 

Hath founded his good fortune on your love ; , 
Shar'd dangers wiSi you ; — — 

0th, The handkerchief, «— 

Des, In sooth, 
You are to blame. 

0th* Away I {Exit Otu, 

JSmil, Is not this man jealous ? 

Des, I ne'er saw this before. 
Sure, there 's some wonder in this handkerchief? 
I am most ujihappy in the loss of it. 

£miL *Tis not a year or two shows us a man:^ 

"^ I pray, talk me of Cassio.'] This and the following short 
speech, are omitted in all the ancient editions but the first 
quarto. Steevens, 

* ^Tis not a year or ttvo shows us a man .*] From this line it may 
be conjectured, that the author intended the action of this play 
to be considered as longer than is marked by any note of time> 
Since their arrival at Cyprus, to which they were hurried on 
their wedding-night, the fable, seems to have been in one con- 
tinual progress, nor can I see any vacuity in which a year or two, 
or even a month or .two, could be put. On the night of Othello's 
arrival, a feast was proclaimed -, at that feast Cassio was de- 
graded, and immediately applies to Desdemona to get him re- 
stored. lagOjt indeed, advises Othello to hold him off awhile^but 
there is no reason to think, that he lias been held off long. A 
httle Ignger intei-val would increase the probability of the story, 
though it might violate the rules of tlie drama. See Act V, sc. ii. 

Johnson. 

This line has no reference to the duration of Ihe action of this, 
play, or to the length of time that Desdemona had heen mar- 
ried. What Emilia says, is a sort of proverbial remark, of ge- 
neral application, where a definite time is put for an iiidefiBit(> 
Hk 2 
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The7 are all but stomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, 
They belch us. Look you I Casslo, and my husband. 
JEfiter Iago and Cassio. 

lago. There is no other way; 'tis she must do *t ; 
And, lo, the happiness ! go, and impoitune her. 

Des, How now, good Cassio? what 's tlie news with 
you? 

Caa. Madam, my former suit : I do beseech you, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love. 
Whom I, with all the duty of my heart,^ 
Entirely honour; I would not be delay 'd: 
If my offence be of such mortal kind, 
That neither service past, nor present sorrows, 
Nor purposed merit in futurity. 
Can ransom me into his love again. 
But to know so must be my benefit;^ 

Besides, there is no necessity for fixing the commencement of 
Emilia's year or two, to the time of the marriage or the opening 
of the piece. She would with more propriety refer to Uie be- 
ginning of thQ acquaintance and intimacy betw*een the married 
couple, which might extend beyond that period. Steevens. 

^ — the duty of my heart,'] The elder quarto reads^ 
— the duty of my heart, — — . 
The author used the more proper word, and then changed it, I 
suppose, for fasliionable diction ; ['* the ojice of my heart/* the 
reading of the folio ;] but, as fashion is a very weak protectress, 
the old word is now ready to resume its place. Johnson. 

A careful comparison of the quartos and folio incline me to 
believe that many of the variations which are found in the later 
copy, did not come from the pen of Shakspeare. See Hamlet, Act 
V, sc. i. Vol. XV. That duty was the word intended here, is 
highly probable from other passages in his works. So, ia 
his 26th Sonnet : 

" Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
" Thy merit has my duty sti'ongly knit.** 
Again, in his Dedication of Lucrece, to Lord Southampton : 
" Were my worth greater, my duty would shew greater; mean 
time, as it is, it is bound to your lordship." Malone. 

Office may be the true reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

" liis goodly eyes— now turn 

" The office and devotion of their view,*' &c. Steevens. 
^ But to kno-io 80 must be my benefit .•] 

" Si nequeo placidas affari Gaesaris aures, 

** Saltern aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi.** Johfuon, 
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So shall I clothe me in a forc'd content, 
AncP^hut'^myself *up in^Bome other course^ J^ff- *y»-^ 
To fortune's alms.* 



^ A\id shut myself up in some other course. 

To fortune's dlms.\ Shoot is the reading of one of the early 
quartos. The folio, and all the modem editions, have— 
And shut myself up — . Johnson. 
I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true one. The 
idea seems taken from the confinement of a monastick life. The 
words, forc'd content, help to confirm the supposition. The 
meaning' will therefore be, " I will put on a constrained appear- 
ance of being contented, and shut myself up in a different 
course of life, no longer to depend on my o\ni efforts, but to 
wait for relief from the accidental hand of charity." 
Shakspeare uses the same expression in Macbeth : 
*' — — and shut up 
" In measureless content." 
Again, in Ml '« JTell that Ends Welt: 

" Whose basest stars do shut us up in wishes." Steevens. 
The quarto, 1622, reads — And shoot myself &c. I think, with 
^ft. Steevens, that it was a corruption, and that the reading of 
the folio is the true one. 
Hanmer reads : 

And shoot myself wi^ow some other course. 
To fortune* 6 alms. 
To fortune* 8 alms means, waiting patiently for whatever boun- 
ty fortune or chance may bestow upon me. 

We have the same uncommon phrase in King^ Lear: 
«« _»_ Let your study 
" Be to content your lord, who hath receiv'd you 
** At fortune* s alms** Malone. 
I caimot agi'ee with Steevens in approving of.the present read- 
ing, nor of course, in his explanation of this passage, but think 
the quarto right, which reads shoot instead of shut. — ^To say that 
a man will shut himself up in a course of life, is language such 
as Shakspeare would never make use of, even in his most whim- 
sical or licentious moments. 

One of the meanings of the verb to shoot, is to push suddenly^ 
or to push forward} and in that sense it is used in this place. 
Cassio means to say, that if he finds he has no chance of re- 
gaining the favour of the general, he will push forward into some 
other line of life, and seek his fortune ; but I think it probable 
we ought to read : 

And shoot myself M^on some other course, 
instead of up in some other coui^se. M. Mason. 

Mr. M. Mason's explanation is a very forced one.— It appears 
from tlie infoi-mation of lago, that Cassio had not long been a 
tjoldier. Before Othello promoted him, for his good oflfiices in 
respect to Deademon9> he was '' a great arithmetician, a coun- 
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Des. Alas ! thrice-gentle CassiQr 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know hini) 
Were he in favour,' as in humour, alter'd. 
So help me, every spirit sanctified. 
As I have spoken for you all my best ; ' 
And stood within the blank of his displeasure,^ 
For my free speech! You must a while be patient : 
What I can do, I will; and more I will, 
Than for myself I dare : let that suffice you. 

lago. Is my lord angry? 

EmiL He went hence but now, 

And, certainly, in strange unquietness. 

lago. Can he be angry? I have seen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into tlie air ;^ 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff 'd his own brother ; — And can he be angry? 
Something of moment, then : I will go meet him ; 
There *s matter in 't indeed, if he be angry. 

Bes, I pr'ytliee, do so. — Something, sure, of state^-y 

\_Exit I A GO. 
Either from \''enice ; or some unhatch'd practice,*^ 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, — 
Hath puddled his clear spirit : and, in such cases, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. 'Tis even so ; 
For let our finger achei, and it indues 
Our other healthful members ev'n to that sense 

ter-caster;'* and now, being discarded from the miTitary line, he 
pui7)oses. to cotifine or shut Idmselfvp, as he formerly had, within 
the limits of a new profession. Henley. 

^ — - in favour,] In look^ in countenance. Johnson. 
See p. 251, n. 9. Steevens 

* -— ^ -ivit/tin the blank of his displeasure, "] Wifliin the shot of 
b is ■ an g-er. Johnson . 

See Hamlet, Act IV, sc. ii. Vol. XV. Steevens. 

* ■ / have seen the cannon., 

JVhen it hath bhivn &c.] In lago's speech something is sup- 
pressed. He means to say, I have seen his ranks blown into the 
air, and his ov/n brother pufF'd from his side, — and meafi whila 
have seen him cool and unniffled. And can he now be angry ? 

Malofiet 

^ *o«tf vnhatch'd practice,"] Some treason that has not 

taken efiect. Johnson, 
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Of pain :^ Nay, we must think, men are not gods ; 

Nor of them look for such observances 

As fit the bridal.^— Beshrew me much, EmOia, 

I was (unhandsome warrior as I am^) 

Arraigning his unkindneae with my soul ; 

But now I find, I had subom'd the witness, 

And he *s indited falsely. 

EwiL Pray heaven, it be state matters, as you think; 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy. 
Concerning you. 

Dea. Alas, the day ! I never gave him cause. 

EmiL But jealous souls will not be answer'd so; 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, 
But jealous for they are jealous: 'tis a monster, 
Begot upon itself, bom on itself. ^ 

Dea, Heaven keep that monster from Othello's mind! 

EmiL Lady, amen., 

Dea. I will go seek him.— Cassio walk hereabout: 

"^ For let ourjlnger ache, and it indues 

• Our other healthful members ev*n to that sense 

Of pain:'] I believe it should be rather, Subdues our other 
healthful members to a sense of pain. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's conjecture may be supported by a passage in 
oi>e of Desdemona's speeches to the Senate : 
" My heart 's subdued 
" Even to the vcr> quality of my lord." 
Again, in p. 347: 

« — and subdue my father 
" Entirely to her love." Steevens. 
To indue appears to have signified in Shakspeare's time, to 
tincture, to embrue, and is so used here. See Samlet, Act IV, sc. 
vii. Vol. XV. 

The words— 'TV» even so, relate to what Desdemona has just 
conjectui'ed. " This is certainly the case: some state affair has 
disturbed him." Malone. 

How a member is to be tinctured or embretved to any particu- 
lar sensation, I am glad it is not my office to explain. Steevens, 

* — — the bridal.] i. e. tlie nuptial feast ; a Saxon word. Thus, 
in the ancient romance of Yioainand Garvain,' 

" The bridal sat, for soth to tell 
** Till king Arthur come" &c. 
Again, in Gamelyn, or the Cokeys Tale : 

*' At every bridaXe he would sing and hop." Steevens. 
® — - {unhandsome warrior as I am)"] Unhandsome viarrior, 
is evidently unfair assailant. Johnson. 
See note on ^e sa^e expression, Act II, sc. L Sfeevens. 
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If I do find him fit, I '11 move your suit, 
And seek to effect it to my uttermost. 
Qu. I humbly thank your ladyship. 

[^Exeunt Des« and Emil. 
£nter Bianca. 
^ Bian. Save you, fiiend Cassio ! 

Cas. What make you from home ? 

How is it with jrou, my most &ir Bianca? 
I' £uth, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 

Bian, And I was going to yoxir lodging, Cassio. 
What! keep a week away? seven days and nights? 
Eight score eight hours ? and lovers' absent hours^ 
More tedious than the dial eight score times ? 

weary reckoning I 

, Cos. Pardon me, Bianca ; 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been press'd ; 
But I shall, in a more continuate time,^ 

Strike off this score of absence. Sweet Bianca, 

\Giving her Desdemona's Handkerchitf, 
Take me this work out.« 
Bian. O, Cassio, whence came this? 



I ....... ,'n a more continuate ^m^,] Thus the folio. The quAr- 

to^ 1622j has— -a more cowoenient time. Malone. 

A more continuate time is time leoo interrupted^ time which I 
can call more my own. It gives a more distinct image than 
cowvenient. Johnson. 
The word occurs aniin in Timon ofAthenif 8C. i : 
«« -.i^-i..^ breatJtt'd, as it were, 
" To an untirable and continuate goodness/' 
See Timon of Athene, Act I, sc. i. Vol. XV. 

* Take me thie toork out."] The meaning is not, " Pick Out the 
work, and leave the epround plain ;'* but, " Copy this work in 
another handkerchief." Johnson, 

So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called, Women beware of Wo- 
men: 

** — — — — she intends 
" To take out other works in a new sampler.** 
Agun, in the preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1601: " Nicophanes 
(a famous painter) gave his mind whoUy to antique pictures, 
partly to exempline and take out their patterns, after that in long 
continuance of time they were decaied." Again, in Sidney's 
Arcadiay Book II : ^* •- why doest thou in thy beautiful sampler 
set such a work for my desire to take out .?" Steevens. 

So, in Heame*s Liber Mger Scaccarii, Vol. 11, p. 578, 581, 
and 585: " to take out the arms," means, to copy them. Toilet. 
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This is some token from a newer fiiend. 
To the felt absence now I feel a cuase : 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 

Ca8. Woman, go to!* 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil's teeth, 
From "wdience you have them. You are jealous now ; 
That this is from some mistress, some remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian, Why, whose is it? 

Caa. I know not, sweet : I found it in my chamber. 
I like the work well ; ere it be demanded, 
(As like enough, it will,) I *d have it copied: 
Take it, and do 't; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you ! wherefore ? 

Cos, I do attend here on the general j 
And think it no addition, nor my wish. 
To have him see me woman'd. 

Bian. Why, I pray you?* 

Caa, Not that I love you not. 

^ian. But that you do not love me, 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little ; 
And say, if I shall see you soon at night. 

Caa, *Tis but a little way, that I can bring you, 
For I attend here : but I '11 see you soon. 
'Bian, 'Tis very good; I must be circumstanc'd.* 

[^Exeunt. 

^ Woman, go to /] Old copks, unmctpically— 
Go to, -woman/ Steevena. 

* Why, I pray you?] This and the following speech are want- 
ing in the first quarto. Steevetls. 

' Ifftust be circumstanced.] i. e. your civility is now grown 
conditional. Warburton, 

Rather, I must give way to circumstances. M. Masm. 

Particular circumstances and your own convemence have» I 
see, more weight with you than Bianca has. I must be postponed 
to these considerations. Mal^nc. 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

77ie same. 
Enter Othello and Iago. 

lago. Will you think so? 

0th. Think so, Iago? 

Iago. What, 

To kiss in private? 

OtA. An unauthorizM kiss. 

Iago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 

0th. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm ? 
It is hypocrisy against the devil :^ 
They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 
Th^ devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven.' 

® Miked abed, lagn, and not mean harm? 
It U hypocrisy against the devil :'\ This observation seems 
strangely abrupt and unoccasioned. We must suppose that Iago 
had, berore they appeared in this scene, been applying cases of 
false comfort to Othello ; as that though the parties had been 
even found in bed together, there might be no harm done; it 
might be only for the trial of their virtue ; as was reported of 
the Romish saint, Robert D'Arbrissel and his nuns : To this we 
must suppose Othello here replies ; and like a good protestant. 
For so the sentiment does but suit the character of the speaker, 
Shakspeare little heeds how these sentiments are circumstanced. 

Warburton. 
Hypocrisy against the devil, means hypocrisy to cheat the de- 
vil. As common hypocrites cheat men, by seeming good, and 
yet living wigkedly, these men would cheat the devil, by giving 
him flattering' hopes, and at last avoiding the crime which he 
thinks them ready to commit. Johnson, 

^ The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven.'] The 
true key to the explanation of this passage may be found in St. 
Maithenv, iv, 7. The poet's idea is, that the devil tempts their vir- 
tues, by stirring up their passions, and they tempt heaven, by 
placing themselves in such a situation as makes it scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid falling by the gratification of them. Henley, 

As the devU makes a trial of their virtue by often throwing 
temptation in their way, so they presumptuously make a trial 
whether the divine goodness will enable them to resist a temp- 
tation which they have voluntarily created for themselves, or 
abandon them to the government of their passions,' Malone, 

Shakspeare had probably in view a very popular book of his 
time. The Beehive of the Homan Church .♦ ** There waJs an old 
wife, called JuUa, which would take the young men and maides. 
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la^o. So they do nothing, 'tis a venial slip : 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief, 

Oth. What then? 

lag'o. Why, then 'tis hers, my lord ; and, being hers, 
She may, I think, bestow *t on any man. 

Othf She is protectress of her honour too; 
May she give that? 

laffo. Her honour is an essence that 's not seen ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not : 
But, for the handkerchief, 

Oth, By heaven, I would most gladly have forgot it: — 
Thou said'st, — O, it comes o'er my memory. 
As doth the raven o'er the infected house, 
Boding to all,^ — ^he had my handkerchief. 

lag-o. Ay, what of that? 

Oth. That 's not so good, now. 

and lay them together in a bed. And for that they should not one 
byte another, nor kicke backewardes with their heeles, she did 
lay a crucifix between them.'* Farmer. 

More probably from Fabian's Chronicley Part IV, eh. 141 : — 
•* Of hym [Bishop Adhelme] it is wrytten that when he was 
styred by his gostly enemy to the synne of the fleshe, he to do 
tlie more tormente to hym selfe and of his body, wolde holde 
within his bedde by him a fayre mayden, by so longe t}Tne ks he 
myght say over the hole saater, albeit that suche holynes is no 
artycle of saynte Bennetis lore, nor yet for dy verse inconveny- 
ence mooste alowed by holye doctours." 

Again, and yet more appositely, in Bale's Actes of Englysh 
Votaryes, 1548: " This Adhelmus never refused women, but 
wold have them commonly both at borde and at bedde, tQ'mocke 
the devyll ivithy^ &c. — " he layed by hym naked the fayrest mayde 
he coude get" &c. Steevena. 

® As doth the raven o^er the infected house. 
Boding to aU,"] So, in Xing John : 
" ■ confusion waits, 

** As doth the raven on a sick fallen beast, — ." Steevens. 

boding to all — ] Thus all the old copies. The modems 

ungramm atically — 

Boding to ill — . Johnson. 
Tlie raven was thought to be a constant attendant on a house 
in which there was infection. So, in Marlowe's Jeto of Malta, 
1633: 

" Thus like the sad presaging raven, that tolls 

" The sick man's passport in her hollow beak, 

" And in the shadow of the silent night 

" Does shake contagion from her sable wing." Malone. 

VOL. xvr. I i 
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la^o. What, if I had said, I had seen him do you 
wrong ? 
Or heard him say, — As knaves be such abroad, 
Wlio having, by their own importunate suit. 
Or vohmtary dotage of some mistress. 
Convinced or supplied them,* cannot choose 
But they must blab 

0th, Hath he said any thing? 

lago. He hath, my lord ; but be you well assur'd, 
No more than he *11 unswear. 

0th, What hath he said ? 

las^o, Taith, that he did, — I know not what he did.^ 

^ Convinced or supplied Mem,] I cannot understand the vulgar 
reading". I read — convinc'd or sttppled. My emendation makes 
the sense of the passage easy and intelligible : that there are some 
such long-tongued knaves m the world, who, if they through 
\Xic force of importimity evtort a favour from their mistress, or 
if through her oivn fondnea* they make her pliant to their de- 
sires, cannot help boasting of their success. To convince^ here, 
is not, as in the common acceptation, to make sensible of the 
trutli of any thing by reasons and arguments; but to overcome, 
ij^'et the better of &c. Theobald. 

So, in Macbeth : 

" his two chamberlains 

" Will I, with wine and wassel so convince*^ 
Again, in the same play: 

" their malady convinces 

" The great assay of art." 

Dr. Farmer is of opinion that supplied has here the same mean- 
ing as. supplicated. Steevene. 

Theobald's emendation evidently hurts, instead of improving, 
the sense ; for wliat is suppled, but convinced, i. e. subdued. Sup* 
plied relates to the words — " voluntary dotage," as convinced 
docs to " their own importunate suit." Having by their impor- 
tnnacy conquered the resistance of a mistress, or, in compliance 
■with her own request, nnd in consequence of her unsolicited fond- 
7W8S, gratified her desires. Mahne. 

Supplied is certainly the true reading, and with a sense tl^at 
may be collected from tlie following passage in Measure fur 
Measure : 

" And did sftpply thee at the garden-house," 

Op, rather, as may be infen'ed from the following sentence in 
Sir K. Cotton's View of the Raigne of Henry III, 1627; "Denials 
from Princes must bee supply ed\\'\\}\ gracious usage, that though 
they cure not the sore, yet they may abate the sence of it.'* 
P. 12. Supplied is the old spelling of stippled, i. e. softened. 

Steevene. 
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Oth. What? what? 

lago. Lie 

Oth, With her? 

lago. With her, on her; what you will. 

dth. Lie with her ! lie on her ! — We say, lie on her, 
when they belie her: Lie with her! that 's fulsome.— 
Handkerchief, — confessions, — handkerchief. — To con- 
fess, and be hanged^ for his labour. — First, to be hanged, 
and then to confess: — I tremble at it. Nature would not 
invest herself in such'^shadowing'passion,^ without some 
instruction.* It is not words,^ that shake me thus : — 

^ ^ Faiths that he did, — 2 know mt -what he did^ I believe that 
tlie line should be pointed thus : 

^JFaithy that he did I know not -what; — lie did. M. Mason, 

* — To confess, and be hanged -«— ] This is a proverbial say- 
ing^. It is used by Marlowe, in his Jev> of Malta, 1633 : 

** Blame us not, but the proverb-^ Co/i/ew, and be hang^d.^'* 

It occurs again, in The Travels of tlw Three English Brothers, 
1607: And in one of the old collections of small poems there is 
an epigram on it. All that remains of this speech, including the 
words to confess, is wanting in the first quarto. Steevens. 

^ shadowing passion,"] The modern editions have left out 

passion, Johnson. 

^ without some instruction.] The starts and broken re- 

flections in this speech hav^ something very terrible, and show 
the mind of the speaker to be in inexpressible agonies. But the 
words we are upon, when set right, have a sublime in thehi that 
can never be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder of writ- 
ing instruction for induction (for so it should be read) has indeed 
sunk it into arrant nonsense. Othello is just going to fall into ' 
a swoon; and as is common for people in that circumstance, 
feels an unusual mist and darkness, accompanied with horror, 
coming upon him. This, with vast sublimity of thought, is 
compared to the season of the sun's eclipse, at which time the 
earth becomes shadowed by the induction or bringing over of 
the mocfn between it and the sun. This being the aUu^lpn, th^ 
reasoning stands thus : " My nature could never be thus over- 
shadowed, and falling, as it were, into dissolution, for no cause. 
There must be an induction of something : there must be a real 
cause. My jealousy cannot be merely imaginary. Ideas, words 
only, could not shake me thus, and raise ah tliis disorder. My 
jealousy therefore must be grounded on matter of fact.'* Shak- 
speare uses this word in the same sense in King Richard III: 
" A dire induction am I witness to." 

Marston seems to have read it thus in some copy, and to al- 
lude to it in tliese words of his Fame .* 

" Plots ha' you laid? inductions dangerous !" Warburton, 

This is a noble conjecture, and whether right or wrong doee 
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To lip a wanton^ iii a secure couchy^ 

And to suppose her chaste i No, let me knew; 

And, knowing what I am, I know what she shall be.^ 

0th, O, thou art wise ; 'tis certain. 

lago. Stand you a while apart ; 

Confine yourself but in a patient list.* 
Whilst you were here, ere while mad with your grief,^ 
(A passion most unsuiting such a man) 
Cassio came hither: I shifted him away, 
And laid good *scuse upon your ecstasy ; 
Bade him anon return, and here speak with me ; 

^ To lip a -wanton — ]. This phrase occurs, in Eastward Hoe^ 
Act I : 

•• ■■ lip her, Up her, knave." Reed, 

® in a secure amchy'] In a couch in which he is luUed 

into a false security and confidence in his wife's virtue. A Latin 
sense. 

So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor: " Thoug^h Page be a 
s'^nire fool, and stands so firmly on his wife's frailty," &c. 

See also Vol. XH, p. 147, n. 1. Malone, 

^ Andy knoioing -what I am, 1 kntno -what she shall heT^ Redun- 
dancy of metre, without improvement of sense, inclines me to 
consider tlie word she^ in this line, as an intruder. Ij^o is. merely 
stating an imaginaiy case as his own. When- / hwno -what Iav% 
(says he) / know what the result of that conviction shall be. To 
whom, indeed, could tlie pronoun she, grammatically, refer? 

Steevens. 
^ Ust.^ List, or lists, is barriers, betinds. Keep your tem- 
per, says lago, within the bounds of patience* 
So, in U-^tnlet .• 

" The ocean over-peering of his Hst, . 

" Eats not the flats with more impetuous. haste,'* &c. 

Collins. 
Again, in A7«^ Henry V: Act V, sc. ii : " — you and I camiot 
be confined within the weak Ust of a country' fashion." 
Again, in Kmg Henry /F, P. I : 

" The very list, tlie very utmost bound,. 
** Of all our fortunes." 
Again, iii Jil *s Well that Ends Well, A<;t II, sc. i: " — you 
have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu." 

Chapman, in his translation of the 16tli Book of Homer's 
Odvsaey, has tltus expressed an idea similai*.to that in the terete 

'« let tliy heart 

" Beat in fix'd confines of thy bosom still." Steevens. 

- . ere while mad -with your S^rief] Thus the first quarto» 

The folio reads : 

** — o'erahehicd with your gritf.** Steevens. 
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The which he promis'd. Do but encave yourself,^ 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of liis face ;* 
For I will make him tell tlie tale anew, — 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife ; 
I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience; 
Or I shall say, you are all in all in spleen,? 
And nothing of a man. 

0th, Dost thou hear, lago^? 

I will be found most cunning in my patience ; 
But (dost thou hear ?) most bloody. 

lago. That 's not amiss ; 

But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw ? 

[Oth. witMratvs. 
Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 
A housewife, that, by selling her desires, 
Buys herself bread and clothes : it is a creature, 
That dotes on Cassio, — as 'tis the strumpet's plague. 
To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one ;— 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter :~Here he comes :— 

Re-enter Cassio. 
As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 

* — encave yottraelf,'] Hide yourself in a private place. 

* That dtvell in every region c/ his face/] Copgrave might 
have had this passage in his memory, when he made Lady 
Touchwood say to Maskwell— " Ten thousand meanings lurh 
4n each comer of that various face?^ Steevena. 

— ■— region of lua face /] The same uncommon expression, 
occurs again in Xing^ Henry Fill: 

" The respite shook 

" The bosom of my conscience — — . 

** and made to tremble 

** The region of ray breast.** Malone^ 
^ Or I shall say, you are all in all tn spleen,] I read : 

Or^ shall I say, you *re all in all a spHeen, . 

I think our author uses this expression elsewhere. JohnstpKt^ 
" A hare-brain'd Hotspur^ govem'd by a «/»feen.**— -The old 
j-eading, however, is not inexplicable. We still say, such a one 
is in vvTath, in the dumps, &c. The sense therefore is plain. 
Again, in A Midsummer »Ntghfs Dream,- 

" That,, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth — .'* 

StfieveriSi 
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And his untsookish jealousy^ must construe 

Poor Casrio's smiles, gestures, and light behaviour, 

Quite in the wrong. — How do you now, lieutenant? 

Cw. The worser, that you give me the addition, 
Whose want even kills me. 

lago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure of *t. 
Now, if this suit lay in Bianca's power, \_Sfieaking lovfer. 
How quickly should you speed ? 

Cos. Alas, poor caitiff! 

Otfy, Look, how he laughs already ! [Jtdde. 

lago, I neve'r knew a woman love man so. 

Cas. Alas, poor rogue ! I think, i* fedth. she loves me. 

Oth, Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. [^jimde. 

lago. Do you hear, Cassio? 

Oi/u Now he importunes him 

To tell it o'er : Go to ; well said, well said. [Aside, 

lago. She gives it out, that you shall marry her : 
Do you intend it ? 

Cfl*. Ha, ha, hal ^ . 

0th, Do you triumph^Roman ? do you triumph?^ 

^*^ «'»*' [Jidde. 

Cat. I marry her!— what? a customer !• I prythee, 
bear some charity to my wit ; do not think it so unwhole- 
some. Ha, ha, ha 1 

0th, So, so, so, so : They laugh, that win. [Jaide. 

lago, 'Faith, the cry goes, that you shall marry her. 

Cas. Pr'ythee, say true. 

lago. I am a very villain else. 

0th. Have you scored meP Well. [Aside. 



• Jlnd hit unbookish ^*efl/tfttjy — ] Unbookish, for ignorant. 

Warburton. 

^ Do yoa triumph, Roman ? do you triutnph ?] Othello calls him. 
Roman ironically. Triumph, whicli was a Roman ceremony, 
brought Roman into his thoughts, fffiat (says he) you are now 
ti'iumphipg as great as a Roman ? Johnson. 

8 .«— - a customer!} A common woman, one that invites cus- 
to^n. Johnson. 

So, in M's Well that Ends Well: 

*< I Uiink thee now some common customer.** Steevens. 

^ Rave you scored me ?"] Have you made my reckoning ? have 
you settled the term of my life ? The old quarto reads — stored 
me ? Have you disposed of me ? have you laid me up ? Johnson. 

To score originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a. 
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Cai. This is the monkey's own giving out : she is per- 
suaded I will marry her, out of her own love and fiatte- 
Fy, not out of my prdmise. 

Oth, lago beckons me ; now he begins the story. 

[Aside, 

Cos, She was here even now ; she haimts me in every 
place. I was, the other day, talking on tlie sea-bank with 
certain Venetians ; and thither comes this bauble ;^ by 
this hand,^ she falls thus about my neck ; — — 

0th, Crying, O dear Cassio ! as it wer^ ; his gesture 
imports it. [Aside, 

Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me ; so hales, 
and pulls me : ha, ha, ha ! — 

0th, Now he tells, how she plucked him to my cham* 
ber :'0, I see that nose of yours, but not that dog I shall 
throw it to. [Aside, 

Cas, Well, I must leave her company. 

lago. Before me I look, where she comes. 

tally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any substance. 
Spenser, in the fii-st canto of his Fairy Queen, speaking of the 
Cross, says : 

" Upon his shield the like was also scor'dP 
Again J in Book II, c. ix : 

" why on your shield, so goodly scored, 

" Bear you the picture of that lady's head V* 
But it was soon figuratively used for setting a brand or mark of 
disgrace on any one. " Let us score their backs," says Scarus, 
in Jl7itony and Cleopatra; and it is employed in the same sense on 
the present occasion. Steevens, 
In Antony and Cleopatra, we find : 

« .___ I know not 

" What counts harsh fortune catts upon my face," 8cc. 
But in the passage before us our poet might have been thinking 
of the ignominious punishment of slaves. So* iu hie Hupe of 
Jjiicrece : 

" Worse than a slavish -wipe, or birth -houi''s blot." Malone. 
I suspect tliat — -wipe, in the foregoing passage from The Rape 
of Lucrece, was a typographical depravation oi'—^-wispe. See Vol. 
X,. p. 329, n. 3. Stecvens. 

^ tliis bauble;"] So the quarto. The folio — the bauble. 

Steevens. 

^ by this handy] This is the reading of the first quarto^ 

Steevens. 
Instead of which, the editor of the folio, or rather the licen- 
ser of the plays, substituted— thither comes the bauble, oTwifidla 
me thus, &c. Malone, 
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Mnter Bxanga. 

Cos. 'Tis such another fitchew!^ marry, a perfumed 
one.— What do you mean by this haunting of me I 

Bian, Let the devil and lus dam haunt you 1 What did 
you mean by that same handkerchief, you gave me even 
DOW ? I was a fine fool to take it. I must take out the 
whole work?-»A likely piece of work, that you should 
find it in your chamber, and not know who left it there I 
This is some minx's token, and I must take- out tlie work? 
Theref— give it your hobby-horse : wheresoever you had 
it) I *11 take out no work on 't 

Cw. How now, my sweet Bianca? how now? how 
now? 

OM. By heaven, that should be my handkerchief I 

[Adde. 

Bian, An you '11 come to supper to-night, you may: 
an you will not, qome when you are next prepared for. 

[^Exit, 

lago. After her, after her. 

Caa. 'Faith I must, she '11 i^l in the street else. 

Jago. Will you sup there ? 

Caa, 'Faith, I intend so. 

lago. Well, I may chance to see you ; for I would veiy 
fain speak with you. 

Caa. Pr'ythee, come ; Will you ? 

lago. Go to ; say no more. [^Ejpit Cas. 

0th, How shall I murder him, lago ? 

lago. Did you perceive how he laughed at his vice ? 

0th, O, lago ! 

lago. And did you see the handkerchief! 

0th. Was that mine? 

Jago, Yours, by this hand :* and to see how he prizes 



^ _//cAcw/] A pole-cat. Pope. 

Shakspeare has in another place mentioned the lust of this 
animal. He tells lago, that she is as lewd as the polecat, but of 
better scent, the polecat being a very stinking animal. Johnson. 
By ** another place," Dr. Johnson means — King Lear: 
*' The fitcheio, nor the soiled horse, goes to 't 
" With a more riotous appetite.'* 
A polecat therefore was anciently one of the cant terms for a 
strumpet. Steevena. 

^ Toura, by this hand:"] This speech is not m the original- 
quarto, 1622. J^alone. 
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the foolish woman, your wife ! she gave it him^ and he 
hath given it his whore. 

6th. I would have him nine years a killing :«-> 
A fine woman! a &ir woman! a sweet woman! 

lago. Nay, you must forget that. 

0th, Ay, let her rot, auiid perish, and be damn'd to- 
night; for she shall not live: No, my heart is tum*d to 
stone ; I strike it, and it hurts my hand.^ O, the world 
hath not a sweeter creature : she might lie by an empe- 
ror's side, and command him tasks. 

lago. Nay, that 's not your way. 

Oth. Hang her ! I do but say what she is:— So delicate 
witli her needle ! — An admirable musician ! O, she will 
sing the savageness out of a bear !^ — Of so high and plen- 
teous wit and invention I — , 

lago. She 's the worse for all this. 

Oth. O, a thousand, a thousand times : — And then, 
of so gentle a condition 1^ — 

lago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that 's certain : But yet the pity of it, lago ! 

O, lago, the pity of it, lago ! 

lago. If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her 
patent to offend f for, if it touch not you, it comes near 
liobody. 

Oth. I will chop her into messes : — Cuckold me ! 

lago. O, 'tis foul in her. 

^ JVb, my heart is turned to stone ; I strike it, and it hurts my 
hand.'] This thoug*ht, as often as it occurs to Shakspeare, is sure 
to be receive*^!, and as often counteracts his pathos. So, in Anto- 
ny and Cleopatra, Act IV, sc. viii : 

" ' throw my heart 

" Against the flint and hardness of my fault, 

" Which, being" dried with g:rief, will break to powder, 

" And finish all foul thoughts." Steevens. 

^ — O, sli£ -will sing the savageness out of a bear!'] So, in 
Venus and Adonis : 

" — — when he hath sung 
V " The tiger -wofuld be tame." Malone. 

^ And then, of so gentle a condition !] i. e. of so sweet a 

disposition. So, in King ffenry V: " Our tongue is rough, coz, 
and my condition is not smooth." Malone. 

^ If you are so fond over her iniquity, give her patent to of- 
fend ;] Sa, in King Edward III, a tragedy, 1596 : 

" Why then give sin a passport to offend. Malone. 
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0th. With mine officer! 

lago. That *s fouler. 

Ot/i, Get me some poison, lago; this night r—-I *ll not 
expostulate with her, lest her body and beauty unprovide 
my mind again: — this night, lago. 

lago. Do it not with poison ; strangle her in her bed, 
even the bed she hath contaminated. 

0th, Good, good : the justice of it pleases ; very good. 

lago. And, for Cassio, — let me be his undertaker: 
You shall hear more by midnight. [^ Trumpet within. 

0th. Excellent good.— What trumpet is that same ? 

lago. Something from Venice, sure. 'Tia Lodovico, 
Come from the duke : and, see, your wife is with him. 
Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and Attendants. 

Lod. 'Save you, worthy general ! 

0th. With all my heaiVsir.^ 

Lod. The duke and senators of Venice greet you. 

[Gives him a Packet. 

0th. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 

[Ofiens the Packet^ and reads. 

Des. And what 's the news, good cousin Lodovico \ 

lago. I am very glad to see you, signior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 



• With all my heart, wr.] This does not relate to what Lodo- 
vico has just said, but is spoken by Othello while he salutes him. 

Malo7ie. 
1 know not how the meaning of this speech can be asceilain- 
ed, unless by reference to the salutation of Lodovico. 

The distracted Otliello, considering his own happiness at an 
end in this world, readily catches at the idea of futui*e felicity 
suggested by the words—" *Save you, general!" 

In his present reply, therefore, he must be supposed to wel- 
come the pious wish expressed on his behalf. 

In Measure for Measure, two replies of Angelo, equally equi- 
vocal, are derived from similar premises : 

** Jaab. Heave- . keep your honour safe ! 
"^ng-. Amen!" 
Ag^n, at the conclusion of the same scene : 
** Isab. 'Save your honour ! 
** .^ng. I'rom thee : even from thy virtue !" 
If it be urgedi tliat " save you" only means preserve you tn 
this world, my sense of the passage will not be much weakened ; 
as our protection — 

** Even here, upon this bank and shoal of time," 
depends on the Almighty. Steevens. 
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L.od. I thank you : How does lieutenant Cassdo ? 

lago. Livesy sir. 

De9. Cousin, there 's fallen between him and my lord 
An unkind breach : but you shall make all well. 

Oth, Are you sure of that ? 

Dee. My lord ? 

Oth. This fail you not to doy as you 'mil — [Reads. 

JLod. He did not call ; he 's busy in tlie paper. 
Is there division 'twixt thy lord and Cassio I 

Dea^ A most unhappy one ; I would do much 
To atone them,^ for lie love I bear to Cassio. 

Oth. Fire and brimstone ! 

DcB* My lord ? 

Oth. Are you wise \ 

Dea. What, is he angry ? 

Lod^ 'May be, the letter mov'd him ; 

For, as I think, they do command him home. 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Den, By my troth, I am glad on 't. 

Oth. Indeed? 

Bea. My lord \ 

Oth. I am glad to see you mad. 

DcB, How, sweet Othello ? 

Oth. Devil I \^trildng her. 

JDes. I have not deserv'd this. 

Xod. My lord, this would not be believ'd in Venice, 
Though I should sw^ar I saw it : 'Tis very much ; 
Make her amends, she weeps. 

Oth. O devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman's tears,^ 

^ — atone them,'] Make them one ; reconcile tbem. Johnson. 

The expression is formed by the coalescence of tiie words at 
fme, the verb to «e/, or some equivalent being omitted. .J^Thus, in. 
the Jicts : " — he showed himself to them as they strove, and 
would have set them at one again." And in The Beehive of the 
RonuBh Church : " — through which God is made at one with 
us, and hath forgiven us our sins." Benley. 

See CoriolanuB, Act IV, sc. vi. Vol. XIII. Malone. 

^ If that the earth could teem &c.] If women's tears could im- 
pregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal generation, 
new animals were supposed producible by new combinations of 
matter. See Bacon. Johnson. 

Shakspeare here alludes to the fabulous accounts of croco- 
diles. Each tear, says Othello, which falls from the false Des- 
; VOL. XVI. K k 
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Each drop she fidfe^ Would prove a ci^ecodile :— ' 
Out of nif sight ! 

Bea. I will not stay ta offend yoH. [©dwg-. 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lad3r:— 
I do beseech your lordship) call her back. 

0th, Mistress, — 

Des. My lord ? 

Oth. What would you with her, sir? 

Lod. Who> I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ay; you did wish, thait I would laskt her turn : 
Sir, she can turn, and tuni) and yet go on, 
And turn again ;* and she can weep, sir, weep ; 
And she 's obecUent, as you say,— ibedient,—- 
Very obedient ;— Proceed you in your tears.*— 
Concerning this, sir, — O well-painted passion! 
I am commanded home :^— *Get you away; 

demona, would generate a crocodile, tlie most deceitful of all 
animals, and whose own tears are proverbially fallacious. " It 
is written," says Bullokar, " that he will weep over a man's 
head when he hath devoured tlie body, and then lie will eat up 
the head too. Wherefore in Latin there is a proverbe, crocodiU 
lachryma, crocodile's tears, to signifie such tears as are fained, 
and spent only with intent to deceive, or doe harme." JEtigmh 
Expositor, 8vo. 1616. It appears from this writer, that a dead 
crocodile, ** but in perfect forme," of about nine feet long, had 
been exhibited in London, in our poet's time. JlJUilone, 

^ Each drop she falls — ] Ho fall is heye a verb active. So, in 
The Tempett: 

.•* -i— when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
"To/a/Ht on Gonzalo." Steevoia. 
^ Sir, *he can turn, &c.] So, in JTm^ Henry FJ, P. I : 

** Done like a i'renchman ; turn and turn a^ain.** Steevens, 

5 ;^^__ Proceed you in your tears.l I cannot think that the 

poet meant to make Othello bid Desdemona to continue vfeepingy 

vf\iS.c\L prt*ceed you in your tears, (as the passage is at present 

pointed)*must mean. He ratlier would have said : 

jProceed you in your tears .?— 
What! will you still continue to be a hypocrite by a display of 
this -well-painted passion? Warner. 

I think the old punctuation the true one. MaUme. 

. ^ lam commanded liome :] Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, 
reads, perhaps better : 

I am commanded here — Oet you away, &c. 
The alteration, I suspect, was made, from the editor of the folio 
not perceiving that an abrupt sentence was intended. Malone. ^ 
I am commanded here, (witliout the least idea of an abrupt 
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I Ml send for you anon.-— Sir, I obey the mandate^ 

And will retsum to Vemce ;— Hence> ^vaunt ! [_£xie Des. 

Cassio shaU have my place.^ And,«>-sir, to-night, 

I do entreat that we may si^) together. 

You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus.*-Goats and monkies !* 

Lod, Is this the noble Moor, whom our full senate 
Call— all-in-all sufficient ?— This the noble nature 
Who6i passion could not shake ? whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor ];Herce ?^ 

sentence) may be an indignant sentiment of Othello : — ** I have 
an officer here placed over my head ; I am now under the com- 
mand of another :" i. e. of Cassio, to whom the government of 
Cyprus was just transferred. Steevens. 

^ Caasio shall have mi/ place."] Perhaps this is addressed to Des- 
demona, who had just expressed her joy on hearing Cassio was 
deputed in the room of her husband. Her innocent satisfaction 
in the hope of returning to her native place, is construed by 
Othello into the pleasure she received from the advancement of 
his rival. Steevens. 

' .— .— Goats and monkies /"] In this exclamation Shakspeare 
has shown great art. ' iago, in the first scene in which he en- 
deavours to awaken his suspicion, being urged to give some evi- 
dent proof of the guilt of Cassio and Desdemona, tells him it 
were impossible to have ocular demonstration of it, though they 
should be " as prime as ^oata, as hot as monA?ie*.*'— These words 
we may suppose, still ring in the ears of Othello, who being now 
fully convinced of his wife's infidelity, rushes out with this em- 
phatick exclamation : — lago's. words were but too true ; now in- 
deed I am convinced that they are as hot as ** goats and mon- 
kiesJ** JMalone* 

Though tlie words of Otiiello, cited by Mr. Malone, could not 
have escaped the deliberate reader's memory, a reference to a 
distant scene, but ill agrees with the infuriation of Othello's 
mind. His fancy, haunted by still growing images of lewdness, 
would scarce have expressed its feelings in recollected J)hrase- 
ology. Steevens. 

* — -whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart o/chance. 
Could neither graze, nor pierce?] I cannot see, for my heart, 
. the difference betwixt the shot of accident and dart of chance. 
The words and things they imply are purely s}Tionymous ; but 
that the poet intended two different things seems plain from the 
discretive adverb. Chance may afflict a man in some circum- 
stances ; but other distresses are to be accounted for from a dif- 
ferent eause. I am persuaded our author wrote : 
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lago. He is much changed. 

Lod, Are his wits safe ? is he not light of brain ? 

lago. He is that he is ; I may not breathe my censtire. 
What he might be,— if, what he might, he is not, — 
I would to heaven, he were. 

Lod, What, strike his wife ! 

lago. Taith, that was not so well ; Yet 'would I knew, 
That stroke would prove the worst. 

Lod. Is it his use ? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault ? 

lago. Alas, alas i 

It is not honesty in me, to speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall observe him ; 
And his own courses will denote him so. 
That I may save my speech : Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. 

Lod, I am sorry, that I am deceived in him. [^Exeifnt. 

SCENE 11. 
A Room in the Castle.'^ 

Enter Othello and Emilia. 
0th, You have seen nothing then ? 

Tlie ehoi of accident, nor dart of change, &c. 

And, in a number of other places, our poet industriously puts 
these two words in opposition to each other. Theobald. 

To grate is not merely to touch superficially, [as Dr. War- 
burton has stated] but to strike not directly, not so as to buiy 
the body of the thing striking- in the matter struck. 

Theobald trifles, as is usual. ^Accident and chance may admit 
a subtle distinction; accident may be considered as the act, and 
chance as the pover or agency of fortune ; as. It -was by chance 
that this accident befel me. At least, if we suppose all corrupt 
that is inaccurate, there wiU be no end of emendation. Johnson. 

I do not see the least ground for supposing any corruption in 
this passage. As pierce relates to the dart of chance, so ^aze 
is referred to the shot of accident. The expression is still used; 
we still say — ^he was grazed by a bullet. 

Vor graze. Dr. Warburton arbitrarily substituted— ra2^. 

Makne. 

^ vf Room in the Castle."^ There are great difficulties in ascer- 
taining" the place of this scene. Near the close of it, lago says 
to Desdemona, *• Go in, and weep not,*' which would lead us 
to place it in the court before Othello's castie. These words may 
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MmU* Nor eVer hesffd ; Hor ever did smpect. 

Oeh. Yes, ymi have seefi Cassio and she together. 

jEmiL But then I saw no. harm; and then I heard 
!Each syllable, that breath made up between them. 

Oth. What, did they never whisper ? 

JSmil, Never, my lord. 

Oeh, Nor send you but o* the way? 

jEndl. Never. 

Oth, To fetch her fan, her gloves, her. masls^ nor no- 
thing? 

JSmiL Never, my lord.. 

Oih. That 'k strange. 

£mil, I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest,. 
L.ay down my soul at stake : if you think other. 
Remove your thought; it doth abuse your bosom* 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the serpent's curse ! 
For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true. 
There 's no man happy ; the purest of their wives? 
Is foul of slander. 

Oth, Bid her come hither; — go.— [^xi/ Emil. 

She says enough ;— yet she 's a simple bawd, 

indeed be e:^kdnedto mean, <' Go intoiht supper^room*' (though 
I do not think that the meaning) : but immediately afterwaiSs 
Roderigo enters, and converses with lago, which decisively as- 
certains the scene not to be in Othello's house : for Roderigo, 
who had g^ven the first intelligence to Brabantio, of his daugh- 
ter's flight, and had shortly afterwards drawn his sword on 
Othello and his^ partisans, certainly would not take the liberty 
of walking into his house at pleasure. 

On the other, hand, what Othello says eaiiy in the scene to> 
Emilia — 

** Leave procreants alone, and shut the door;^* 
and his subsequent address to her as he goes out, as decisively 
point out a room in Othello's castle as the place of the scene ; 
and compel us to place the several interlocutors there, however 
inconsistent with Roderigo*s entry, and lago's address. to Des- 
demona. 

The truth is, that our poet and his audience, in this instance*, 
as in miemy others, were content, from want of scenery, to con- 
sider the very same spot, at one and at the same time, as the 
outside and inside of a house. Malme. 

* _«,/^Aetrwiw«— ] Thus the folio. The qjiarto^.l622i- 
teada— -o/* her tex. MUone. 

Kk SL 
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sn OTHELLO^ 

That cannot say as much. This is a subtle ^hore, 
A doset-lock-and-key of villainous. secrets: 
And yet she '11 kneel^-ond pray; I have seen her d^ 't. 
Re-enter Emilia^ vrith Desdemona. 

De9, My lord, what b your will? 

OtA. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Bes. What b your pleasure? 

Oth. Let me see your eyes; 

Look in my fece. 

JDes. What horrible £uicy 's this? 

Oth, Some of your function, mistress; [^To Emil. 
Leave procreants sdone, and shut the door; 
Cough, or cry — hem, if any body come : 
Your m3^tery, your mystery; — ^nayj despatch. 

\^JSxzt Emil. 

Z>f «. Upon my knees, what doth your speech import I 
I understand a fary in your words, 
But not the words.^ 

Oth. Why, what art thouf 

De9, Your wife, my lord ; your true 

And loyal wife. 

Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee: therefore be double-damn'd^ 
Swear — thou art hcmest. 

JJes. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art false as helL 

Dea. To whom, my lord ? with whom ? How am I £dse I 

Oth. O Desdemona !— away ! away ! away i 

Dea. Alas, the heavy day I — Why do you weep ? 
Am I the occasion of these tfears, my lord ? 
If, haply, you my father do suspect. 
An instrument of this your calling back^. 
Lay not your- blame on me ; if you have lost hinv 
Why, I have k>st him too. 

Oth. Had it pleas'd heaven 

To try me with affliction; had he rain*d 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head ;, 
Steep'd me in ^verty to the very lips ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 

^ But not the wore?*.] This line is added out of the first €&• 
tion. JPope, 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 375 

I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience : but (alas !) to make me 
A fixed figure^ for th^time*of scorn* 

* — time tf scorn &c.] The reading of both the eldest 
quartos and the folio is— 

^^^^for the time of scorn. 
Mr. Rowe reads — hand of scorn ; and succeeding editors have 
silently followed him. 

I would (though in opposition to so many g^at authorities is 
favour of the change) continue to read with the old copy: 
— the time of acorn. 
We call the hour in -which we are to die, (he hour of death-^he 
time when we are to be judged — the day of Judgment'^ihe in- 
stant when we suffer calamity — the moment of evil,- and why may 
we not distinguish the time which brings contempt along with 
it, by the title of the time of scorn? Thus, in Xing Richard JIJi 

" Had you such leisure in the time of death .?*'— 
Again, in King ffenry VI, P. Ill ; 

" To help king Edward in his time of stomC* 
Again, in SoUman^and Perseda, 1599 : 

" So sings the mariner upon the shore, 
" When he hath past the dangerous time of storms** 
Again, in Marstpn's Insatiate Countess, 1603 : 

** I 'U poison thee ; with murder curbe thy paths, 
** And make thee know a time of infamy,** 
Othello takes his idea from a clock. To make me (says he) o 
^fixed fgnre (on the dial of the world) for the hour of scorn *• 
point and make a full stop at ! 

By sUyw unmoving finger our poet could have meant only— 
so sUno that its motion noas imperceptible. Thus, in Antony and Cle* 
cpatra the Messenger, describing the gait of the demure Octa* 
via, says — 

" _ she creeps ; 

** Her motion and her station are as one -P 
i. e. she moved so slowly, that she appeared as if she stood stiU. 

Steevens. 
In the clocks of the last age there was, I think, in the middle 
of the dial -plate a figure of time, which, I believe, was in our 
poet's thoughts, when he wrote the passage in the text. [See 
Vol. VIII, p. 30, n. 7.] 

The .^nj'er of the dial was the technical phrase. So, in Albo^ 
vine King of the Lombards, by D'Avenant, 1629 ; 
" Even as the slo-w finger of the dial 
" Doth in its motion circular remote 
** To distant figures, — ." 
D'Avenant was a great reader of Shakspeare, and probably 
had read his i^ays, according to the fashion of the time, in the 
folio, without troubling himself to look into the quarto copies. 

Unmoviiig is the reading of the quarto, 1622. The folio reada 
""^nd moving; and this certainly agi'ees with the image pre* 
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376 OTHELLO, 

To point huTslow unmoving finger at^— 
0!0! ^^^V 

Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 
But there, where I have gamerM up my heart ;^ 
Where either I must live, or bear no life f 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence \ 

sented and its counterpart, better than unmoving^ which can be 
applied to a clock, only by licence of poetry* Qnot appearing u 
move) and as applied to tcorn, has but little force : to say no^ 
thing of the superfluous epithet slaw; for there needs no ghost 
to tdl us, that that which is unmoving is slow^ Slow implies some 
sort of motion, however little it may be, and therefore appears 
to me to favour the reading of the folio. 

I have given the arguments on both sides, and, from respect 
to the opinions of others, have printed unmoving, though I am 
very doubtful whether it was the word intended by Shakspeare. 
The quarto, 1622, has— ^nj^er*/ the folio— ^n^^r. MdloTte. 

Perhaps we should read— »/btpi^ moving Jinger at. I should 
wish to reject the present reading, for even Ae word slow im- 
plies some degree of motion, though that motion may not be 
perceptible to the eye. The time of scorn is a strange expression,^ 
to which I cannot reconcile myself; I have no doubt but it is. 
erroneous, and wish we had authority to read— ^nJ of scorn, 
instead of time. M. Mason. 

If a certain culprit, in one of his soliloquies (after the execu- 
tion of a late sentence in the com market) had been heard to 
exclaim : 

^' — but, alas ! to make me 
*• A fixed ^figure, for the time of scorn 
" To pomt his dow unmoving finger at, — 
" O! O!" 
he would, at once, have been understood, by <^ timjs of scorn, 
to mean the novnof his exposure in the pillory; and by its slow vn^ 
moving finger, the hour-index of tile dial that fronted him.^^ 

Mr. Malone, in a subsequent note, hath remarked that '* his for 
its is common in our author;" and in respect to the epithet im- 
mvoing, it may be observed, with Rosalind, not only that time tra- 
vels in divers places with divers persons, but, that for the same 
reason, it gallops with the thief to the gallows, it apparentb^ 
STANDS STILL with the perjured in the pillory. Whatever were 
the precise instance of disgrace to which Othello alluded, the 
text in its present state, is perfectly intelligible ; and, therefore, 
should be preserved fifom capricious alterations. Henley. 

' — — gamer' d up my heart f^ That is, treasured up ; the gOT' 
ner and the fountain are improperly conjoined. Johnson. 

* Where either I must live, or bear no life ;"} So, in JT. Lean: 
^ Whereby we do exist, or cea,se to be." Steevena 
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Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads^ 
' To knot and gender in ! — turn thy complexion there ! 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipp'd cherubim ; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell!* 

JJes. I hope, my noble lord esteems me honest. 

0th, O, ay ; as summer flies are in the shambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed,^ 
Who art so lovely fair, and smell'st so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee.— 'Would, thou had'st ne'er 
been bom ! 

De8. Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed? 

0th, Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon?i What committed! 



^ — a cistern, for foul toads Stc] So, in Antimy and Cleo^ 
patra: 

** A cistern i 



** So half my Egypt were submerg'd, and made 
m for scai'd snakes — — ." Steevens, 



^ — turn thy complexion there! Sec] At such an object do 
thou, patience^ tbyseli change colour; at this do thou, even thou, 
rosy cherub as thou art, look cts ffrim as hell The old editions and 
the new have it : 

** /here look gi'im as hell." 

/ was written for ay, and not since corrected. Johnson. 

Here in the old copies was manifestly an error of the press. 
See the Une next but one above. Mr. Theobald made the correc- 
tion. Malone, 

^ — ^- O thou •weed,'] Dr. Johnson has, on this occasion, been 
unjustly censured for having stifled difEculties where he could 
not remove them. I would therefore observe, that Othello's 
speech is printed word for word fx-om the folio edition, though 
the quarto reads : 

« O thou WflcJt weed!" 
Had this epithet, black, been admitted, there would still have 
remained an incomplete verse in the speech: no additional 
beauty would have been introduced ; but instead of it, a paltry 
antithesis between the words black and fair. Steevens. 
The quarto, 1622, reads : 

*' O thou black weed, -why art so lovely fair ? 
** Thou smeU'st so sweet, that the sense aches at thee," &c. 

JRfafone. 
^ Was this fair paper, &c.] Massinger has imitated this pas- 
sage in T/ie Emperor of the East.- 
'* — can you think 

** This master piece of heaven, this precious vellum 
" Of such a purity and virgin whiteness, 
** Could be designed to have perjury and whoredom 
" In capital letters writ upon 't ?" Steevens. 
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Committed!'— O thou publick commoner I 
I should make very foi^es of my cheeks. 
That would to cinders bum up modesty. 
Did I but speak thy deeds.—- What committed ! 
Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets,^ 
Is hush'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: What committed 1-* 
Impudent strumpet! 

JDea. By heaven, you do me vrrong. 

0th. Are not you a strumpet? 

Dea, No, as I am a christian : 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord,* 
From any other* foul unlawful touch, 
Be— not to be a strumpet, I am none. 

0th. What, not a whore ? 

Des, No, as I shall be saved. 

0th, Is it possible ? 

' Committed/'] This, and the three following lines, are omit- 
ted in the first quarto. For the peculiar sense in which the 
word— 'Commt^^ec^ is here used, see ATrnj^ Lear, Act III, sc. iv. 
Vol. XIV. See also. Decker's Bell-man's Mght Walkesybu: : "But 
what doe they ? marrie, they doe that which the Constable should 
have done for them both in the streets ; that is to say, commit, 
commits* Steevens. 

This word in Shakspeare's time, he side its general significa- 
tion, seems to have been applied particularly to unlawful acts of 
lore.— Hence perhaps it is so often repeated by OtheUo. 

So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, {A Very IVoman) 
1614 : " She commits with her cars for certain ; after that, she 
may ^ for a maid, but she has been lain with in her under- 
standmg.'* The woixi is used in the same sense in JBnj^ Lear : 

*• Commit not with man's sworn spouse." 
Again, in Decker*s Honest Whore, P. I: 

" — if all committers stood in a rank, 
«* They 'd make a lane, in which your shame might dwell." 

Mialone. 
^ The barwdy 7vind, that kisses all it meets,'] So, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice : 

«* Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind." Malone. 

* If to preserve this vessel for my lord,] This expression, as 
well as many others, our autLor has borrowed from the sacred 
writings : ** — to possess his vessel'm sanctification,"— 1 Thess, 
iv, 4. Malone. 

* amf other — ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads^— any 

hatred, Steevens. 
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Des. O, heaven forgive us! 

0th. I cry you mercy, then ; 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That married with Otliello.*— You, mistress. 

Re-enter Emilia. 
That have the office opposite to Saint Peter,. 
And keep the gate of hell ; You ! you ! ay, you ! 
We have done our course; there 's money fou your 

pains; 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our coimsel. YExlt* 

EmiL Alas, what does this gentleman conceive r-— 
How do you, madam? how do you, my good lady? 

Des, 'Faith, half asleep* 

Endl. Good madam, what 's the matter with my lord ? 

Des. With who ? 

EvuL Why, with my lord, madam. 

Des, Who is thy lord P 

EmiL He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des, I have none : Do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
I cannot weep ; nor answer have I none. 
But what should go by waterJ Pr'ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets, — remember ;— 
And call thy husband hither. 

EmiL Here is a change, indeed ! ^Exit, 

Des. 'Tis meet I should be us'd so, very meet. 
How have I been behaved, that he might stick 
The smallest opinion on my' greatest abuse?* ^ 

® Who is thy lord?"] This, and the following speech, are omit- 
ted in the first quarto. Ste&ocTis. 

"^ " answer I have fione, 
But what should go by water.] Camden has preserved an 
Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth, which concludes with a similar con- 
ceit: 

** I think the barge-men might with easier thighs 
" Have rowed her thither in her people's eyes : 
'* For how-so^re, thus much my thoughts have scann'd, 
** Sh' ad come by water, had she come by land." Steevens, 
These lines are to be found in Decker's Wonderful Teare, 1603, 
and probably were written by him. They are not as an epitaph. 

• — — on my greafst abuse ?"] This is the reading of the quar- 
to, 1622, which Dr Johnson thought preferable to the reading 
of the folio— on my least misuse. Malone. 
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3S0 OTHELLO. 

Re-enter Emilia, with Iago. 

logo. What is your pleasure, madam ? How is it with 
you? 

Des. I caimot tell. Those, that do teach young babesj 
Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks : 
He might have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. 

Iago, What 's the i^atter, lady ? 

EfrdL Alas, Iago, my lord has so bewhor'd her, 
Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bear. 

JDes, Am I that name, Iago? 

Iago. What name, fair lady ? 

Dea. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 

EmiL tie call'd her, whore ; a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid such terms upon his callet.'' 

Iago. Why did he so. 

Dea. I do not know ; I am sure, I am none such. 

Iago. Do not weep, do not weep ; Alas the day \ 

BnuL Has she forsook so many noble matches. 
Her father, and her coimtry, and her friends, 
To be caird — whore ? would it not make one weep ? 

Dea. It is my wretched fortune. 

Iago. Beshrew him for it i 

How comes this trick upon him ? 

Dea. Nay, heaven doth know. 

£mil. I will be hangM, if some eternal villain, 
Some busy and insinuating rogue. 
Some cogging cozening slave, to get some office. 
Have not devis'd this slander ; I '11 be hangM else. 

Iago. Fye, there is no such man ; it is impossible. 

Dea. If any such there be, heaven pardon him ! 

• _ upon his callet.] CaUet is a lewd woman ; so called 
(says Dr. Grey) from the French calote, which was a sort of 
head-dress worn by country girls. This head-dress is mentioned 
by Ben Jonson in his Magnetick Lady : 

** The wearing the ca/fo^ the politick hood.'* 
The word is likewise found in Cocke LoreUea Bote, a satyre> 
bl. 1. printed by Wynkyn de Worde, no date : 

** Yf he call her calat, she csJleth hym knave ag^yne." 
On the books of the Stationers' Company is the following- en- 
try : Recevyd of Alexandre Lucye for his lycence for printing^e 
of a boke intituled the— orders of Calletta or drabbys." 1563. 

Steevena, 
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J^ntil. A halter par^n him I and hell gnaw his bones ! 
Why should he call her, whore? who keeps her com- 
pany? 
What place? what time? what form? what likelihood? 
The Moor 's abus*d by some most villainous knave,^ 
Some base notorious* knave, some scurvy fellow : — 
O, heaven, that such comp^ions^ thou 'dst unfold ; 
And put in every honest hand a whip. 
To lash the rascal* naked through the world, 
Even from the east to the west I 

lago. Speak within door/ 

JSmzV. O, fy upon him! some such squire he was, 
That tum'd your wit the seamy side without,^ 
And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 

lago. You are a fool ; go to. 

Ves, O good lago, 

^ — some most villainous knave,"] Thus tlie folio. The quar- 
to, 1622, reads — some outrageou9 knave. Maltme, 

2 _ notorious — ] For gross, not in its proper meaning for 
knoivn. Johnson. 

^ — such companions — ] The same term of degradation 
has already occured and been explained in Julius Cttsar, Act 
IV, sc. iii, Vol. XIV. In JTmg Henry IV, P. II, Vol. IX, p. 65, Dol 
Tearsheet also says to Pistol : " I scorn you, scurvy compamoi%!* 

Steevens, 
Companion, in the time of Shakspeare, was used as a word of 
contempt, in the same sense as fello^v is at tliis day. 

So, in the Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1612 ; ** How now, 
"base companion?** 

Again, in The Spanish Tragecbf, 1605: 

•• And better 'tis, that base companions die, 

** Thau by their life to hazard our good haps." Malone. 

5,— the rascal — } Thus the quarto, 1622; folio rascals. 
Emilia first wishes that all base fellows were detected, and then 
that heaven would put a whip in every honest hand to punish 
in a signal manner that villainous knave, particularly in her 
thoughts, who had abused the too credulous Moor. Malone. 

' Speak within door.2 Do not clamour so as to be heard beyond 
the house. Johnson. 

^ — the seamy side •mthout,'] That is, inside out. Johnson. 
This idea lias already occun^ed. In a former scene, lago 
speaks of Rodcrigo as of one — 

" Whom love hath turned almost the wrong $ide out- 
ward.** Steevens. 

VOL. XVI. LI 
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What shall I do to win my lord again? 

Good fiiend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaveH) 

I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel :^— 

If e'er my will did trespass 'gainst his love, 

Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed;^ 

Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense^ 

Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did. 

And ever will,— though he do shake me off 

To beggarly cUvorcement, — ^love him dearly. 

Comfort forswear me I Unkindness may do much; 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot say, wjiore ; 

It does abhor me, now I speak the word; 

To do tlie act that might the addition earn. 

Not the world's mass of vanity could make me. 

lago, I pray you, be content; 'tis but his humour; 
The business of the state does him offence, 
And he does chide with you.^ 
De9. If 'twere no other, — 

lago. It is but so, I warrant you. [TrumfieU. 

Hark, how these instruments summon to supper! 
And the great messengers of Venice stayx^ 

^ Here I kneel: &c,] The .first quarto omits these words and 
tlie rest of tlie speech. Steevens. 

' Either in discourse of thought, or actual deed/] Thus the 
old copies. So, in Hamlet : 

** O heaven! a beast that wants dttcoune of reason, 
** Would have moum'd longer." 

The modern editors, following Mr. Pope, read— ^scourse, or 
thought Malone. 

Notwithstanding the instance given in favour of the old read- 
ing, I suspect, on the authority of the following note, that Mr. 
Pope's correction is defensible. Steevens. 

The three ways of committing sin mentioned in the Catholick 
catechisms are-^in thought^ word, and deed. C. 

The same words remain in ©ur Liturgy. Steevens. 

^ ..-.» and he does chide with you.'] This line is from the 
quarto, 1622. Steevens. 

To chide with was the phraseology of the time. We have, I 
til ink, the same phrase in one of our poet's Sonnets. Malone. 

The same phrase indeed occurs in p. 266, but perhaps with a 
somewhat different construction : 

** And chides with tliinking.** Steevens. 
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Go in, and weep not; all things shall be well. 

\_£x€unt Des. and Emil. 

Enter Roderigo. 
How now, Roderigo ? 

Hod, I do not find, that thou deal'st justly with me. 

lago. What iti the contrary ? 

Rod, Every day thou doff 'st me with some device, 
lago ; and ratiier (as it seems to me now) keep'st from 
me all conveniency, than suppliest me with the least ad- 
vantage of hope. I will, indeed, no longer endure it: 
Nor am I yet persuaded, to put up in peace what already 
I have foolishly suffered. 

lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod, Taith, I have heard too much ; for your words, 
and performances, are no kin together. 

lago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod, With nought but truth. I have wasted myself 
out of my means. The jewels you have had from me, to 
deliver to Desdemona, would half have corrupted a vo- 
tarist: You have told me — she has received them, and 
returned me expectations and comforts of sudden respect 
and acquittance ;* but I find none. 

lago. Well ; go to ; very welL 

Rod, Very well ! go to ! I cannot go to, man ; nor *tis 
not very well : By this hand, I say, it is very scurvy ; and 
begin to find myself fobbed in it. 

Jago, Very well. 

Rod, I tell you, 'tis not very well. I will make myself 
known to Desdemona: If she will return me my jewels, 
I will give over my suit, and repent my unlawful solici- 
tation; if not, assure yourself, I will seek satisfaction of 
you. 

logo. You have said now. 

' ^nd the great mesaengera of Venice stat/ .] Thus the quarto. 
The folio poorly reads : 

The messengers of Venice stay the meat. Steevens. 

* and acquittance ;] This is the reading of the original 

quarto, 1622. The folio reads — ^and acquaintance. 
Acquittance is requital. So, in King JfenryV: 
" And shall forget the office of our hand 
" Sooner than 'quittance of desert and merit.*' 
See also ffandet Act V, so. ii. Vol. XV. Malone. 
Sec also Vol. IX, p. 15, n. 9. Steevens. 
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Bod. Aji and I have said nothings but what I protest 
intendment of doing. 

lago. Why, now I see there 's mettle in thee; and 
even, from this instai^t, do build on thee a better opinioa 
than ever before. Give me thy hand, Roderigo: Thou 
hast taken against me a most just exception; but yet, I 
protest, I have dealt most directly in thy affair. 

J^od, It hath not appeared. 

lago, I grant, indeed, it hath not appeared; and youc 
suspicion is not without wit and judgment.^ But, Rode^ 
rigo, if thou hast that within tliee indeed, which I have 
greater reason to believe now than ever, — I mean, pur- 
pose, courage, and valour, — ^this night show it: if thou 
the next night following enjoyest not Desdemona, take 
me from this world with treachery, and devise engines 
for my life.'* 

J^od, Well, what is it? is it witliin reason, and com- 
pass? 

la^o. Sir, thel'e is especial commission* come from 
Venice, to depute Cassio in Othello's place. 

Bod. Is that true ? why, tlien Othello and Desdemona 
return again to Venice. 

lago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and takes away 
with him the feir Desdemona, unless his abode be lin- 
gered here by some accident; wherein none can be so 
determinate, as the removing of Cassio. 

Rod. How do you mean — removing of him ? 

lago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello's 
place ; knocking out his brains. 

Bod. And that you would have me do? 

Jago. Ay; if you dare do yourself a profit, and a rig^t. 

^ — your suspicion is not -without wit and judgment.] Shak- 
speare knew well, that most men like to be flattered on account 
of those endowments in which they are most deficient. Hence 
lago's compliment to this snipe on his sagacity and shrewdness. 

Malone. 
* I take me from this world -with treacltery, and devise en- 
g-ines for my life &c.] To devise engines, seems to mean, to con- 
trive racks, tortures^ &c. Bitson, 
So, in XiTtg" Ijear : 

*' — — like an engine, wrcnch'd my frame of nature." 

Steevens. 

* thei^e is especial commission — ] Shakspeare probably 

wrote — a special-^. Malone. 
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He sups to-night with a harlot,<l and thither will I go to 
him; — he knows not yet of his honourable fortune: if 
you will watch his going thence, (which I will fashion to 
fell out between twelve and one) you may take him at 
your pleasure ; I will be near to second your attempt, 
and he shall ^1 between us. Come, stand nj;^ amazed at 
it, but go along with me ; I will show you such a neces- 
sity in his death, that you shall think yourself bound to 
put it on him. It is now high supper-time,^ and the night 
grows to waste i® about it. 

Rod, I will hear further reason for this.. 

Jago. And you shall be satisfied. [Exeunu 

^ He 8up9 to-night -with, a harlot,} The folio reads — a harlotry, 
which may be right* Our author has the expression—-" a peev^j- 
ish self-will'd harlotry,'* in two plays. Mitaon, 

"^ — It in novf high aupper-time,'] I believe we should read r 

It is now nigh 8upper-time, — . M Mason. 
The old reading i« the true one. There is no phrase more 
common than — " high time to go to bed — to get up," &c. ffigk 
time, 18 full, complete time. 

Thus Spenser, in his Fairi/ Queen : 

** High time now *gan it wax for Una fair 
** To think of those her captive parents — — ."^ 
Again: 

" High time it is this- war now ended were." 
Clarendon is frequent in his use of this expression. Steevens. 

* — and the night groms to waste:] I suppose lago means 
to say, that it is near midnight. Perhaps we ought to print — 
loaitt. Both the old copies, the quarto, 1622>. and tlie folip^ 
1623, read— 7t>a**j which was the old spelling of -waist. 
So, Hamlet: 

•* In the dead wast [waist] and middle, of the night.'*^ 
See note on that passage in ^a*nfe*,Vol. XV, Act I, sc. ii. 
See also. The Puritan, a comedy, 1607; 

" ere the day 

" Be spent to the girdle, thou shaft be free." 
The words, however,, may only mean— <Ae night is wasting 
apace. Malone. 
The last is certainly the true explanation. Sa, in JitHus Ceesar ' 
** Sir, March is -waated fourteen days." Steevens. 
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SCENE III. 

Another Room in the Castle. 

Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdemona, Emilia, and 
Attendants, 

Lod, I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself no further. 

0th, O, pardon me ; 'twill do me good to walk. 

Lod, Madam, good night ; I humbly thank your lady- 
ship. 

Des. Your honour is most welcome. 

0th. Will you walk, sir? — 

O, — Desdemona, — 

JDes. My lord? 

Pth. Get you to bed on the instant; I will be returned 
forthwith : dismiss your attendant th«re ; look, it be done. 

Des, I will, my lord. 

[JKxeunt Oth. Lod. and Attendants. 

EpiiL How goes it now? he looks gentler than he did. 

Des^, He says, he will return inc(mtinent: 
He hath commanded me to go to bed. 
And bade me to dismiss you. 

EmiL Dismiss me ! 

Des, It was his bidding ; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: \ 

We must not now displease him. 

EmiL I would, you had never seen him 1 

Des, So would not I ; my love doth so approve him^ 
That even his stubbornness, his checks, and frowns^— 
Pr'ythce, unpin me,— have grace and favour in them. 

EmiL I have laid those sheets you bade me on the bed. 

Des. All 's one : — Good father !® how foolish are our 
minds! — 
If I do die before thee, pr'ythee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets. 

EmiL Come, come, you talk. 

Des. My mother had a maid, called — Barbara; 
She was in love ; and he, she lov'd, prov'd mad, 
And did forsake her:i she had a song of— willow, 

» Good father .q Thus the folio. The quarto, 1622, rea^s 

— all 's one, good/aith. Maloiie. 

1 and he, she lov'd, prov'd mad, 

^nd did forsake her :] I believe that mad only signifies iw(iS. 
frantick, uxQertain* Johnson. 
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An old thing 'twas, but it express'd her fortune^ 
And she died singing it : That song, to-night, 
Will not go from my mind ; I have much to dOf 
But to go hang my head^ all at one side, 
And sing it like poor Barbara. Pr'ythe«, despatch. 

JETnil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown? 

Des. No, unpin me here.— 

This Lodovico is a proper man. 

£miL A very handsome man. 

jDes. And he speaks well. 

EfniL I know a lady in Venice, who would have walk- 
ed barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of his nether lip. 

^ ,1. , 

Des. The poor souP sat sighing^ by a sycamore trefy /h-'^V 

[Singing.] Sing all a green willoiv ;* 
Her hand on her bosom^ her head on her knee. 
Sing willowy willowy willow: 

Mad, in the present instance, ought to mean— }ncon«/anr. 

JRitson. 

We still call a wild g-iddy girl a mad-cap : and, in The First 
JPart of King Henry VI, .are mentioned : 

" Mad, natural graces that extinguish art." 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

" Come on, you maf/-cap." 
Again, in Love's Labour *8 Lost : " Do you heal*, my mad 
wenches ?*' Steevens. 

* — / have much to do, 
But to go hang my head — "] J have much ado to do any thing 
hut hang my head. We mig^ht read : 
Not to go hang my head. 

This is perhaps the only insertion made in the latter editions 
which has improved tlie play. The rest seem to have been ad- 
ded for the sake of amplification, or of ornament. When the 
imagination had subsided, and the mind was no longer agitated 
by the horror of the action, it became at leisure to look round 
for specious additions. This addition is natural. Desdemona 
can at ^pst hardly forbear to sing tlie song; she endeavours to 
change her train of thoughts, but her imagmation at last pre- 
vails, and she sings it. Johnson. 

From / have much to do, to JSTay, that '« 710^ next, was inserted 
after the first edition, as '^vaa likewise the remaining part of the 
song. Steevens. 

^ The poor soul &c.] This song, in two parts, is printed in a 
late collection of old ballads ; the lines preserved here differ 
aomewhat from the copy discovered by the ingenious collector* 

Johmotti 
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The fresh stream^ ran by her^ and murmured her moans; 

Sing wiUoiVj Is^c. 
Her salt tears fell from her, and softened the stones; 
Lay by these : 

^'7^ nmllowj willow, willow ; 
Pr'ythee, hie thee ; he '11 come anon.— 

I^ng all a green willow must be my garland, 
H. 
Let nobody blame him, his scorn I approrvej 
Nay, that *s not next.— Hark ! who is it that knocks? 
EirdL It is the wind. 

Des. Icaltd my love, false lovef but what said he then? 
Sing willow, ^c, 
. If I court mo women, you 7/ couch with mo men^ 

* — sat sighing— 3 The folio reads— «»^«ny. The passape^ 
as has been already observed, is not in the original copy print- 
ed in 1622. The reading of the text is taken from a quarto oF 
no authority printed in 1630. Sighing, as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served, is also the reading in the black-letter copy of this bal- 
lad, in the Pepys Collection, which Dr. Percy followed. Malone. 

* Sing all a green -wilUm: &c.] In the Gallery qf Gorgious 
Jhuentions, &c. 4to. 1578, there is also a song to which the bur- 
den is — 

" Willow, willow, willow, sing all of greene willow; 
" Sing all of greene willow shall be my garland." 
Sig. L. ii. Steevens, 

• The fresh streams &c.] These lines are formed with some 
additions from two couplets of the original song : 

** The cold streams ran by him, his eyes wept apace ; 

•* Q willow, &c. 

" The salt tears fell from him, wluch drowned his face r 

" O willow, &c. 

" The mute birds sate by him, made tame ^ his mones >- 

" O willow, &c. 

•• The salt: tears fell from fdm^ which soften* d the stones^* 

Malone^ 
' Let nobody blame him, his scorn I approve,"] In the original r 
** Let nobody blame me, her scorns I do prove, 
** O willow, &c. 
«* She was born to be fair; I to die for her love.'' Malone^ 

• J calVdmy love y false love; ] This couplet is not in the ballad^, 
which is the complaint, not of a woman forsaken, but of a maa 
rejected. These lines were properly added whi^ it was accoHi- 
Biodated to a woman; Jahnson. 
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So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; 
Doth that bode weeping ? 

EmiL *Tis neither here nor there. 

Dee. I have heard it ssdd soi^— O, these men, these 
men! — 
Dost thou in conscience think,— tell me, Emilia,— 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind? 

EyniL There be some such, no question. 

Bea. Would'st thou do such a deed for all the world? 

EmiL Why, would not you ? 

Des, No, by this heavenly light! 

Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light; 
I might do 't as well i* the dark. 

Dee. Would'Bt thou do such a deed for all the world ? 

EmiL The world is a huge thingf : 'Tis a great price 
For a small vice. 

Des, Good troth, I think thou would'st not. 

EmiL By my troth, I think I should; and undo 't, when 
I had done. Marry, I would not do such a tlung for a joint- 
ring;* nor for measures of lawn; nor for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition : but, for the 

9 _ you 'W couch toith mo men.] This verb is found also in 
The Two JSToble Xinsmen, 1634: 
" — O, if thou couch 
" But one night with her, — ." Malone. 
It is used likewise in The Merchant of Venice : 

" — couching with the lawyer's clerk.*^ Steevens, 

^ I have heard it said so.'] This, as well as the following 
speech, is omitted in the first quarto. Steevena. 

^ -^^--^ for a joint-ring;] Anciently a common token among 
lovers. They are mentioned by Burton in his Atiatomy of Me- 
lancholy y edit. 1632, 544 : ** With tokens, hearts divided, and 
halfe rin^a.*' 

The nature of these* rings will be best explained by a passage 
in Dryden'i^ Don Sebastian .- 

" — a curious artist wrought them, 

** With joints so close as not to be perceived : 

" Yet they are both each other's counterpart : 

" Her part had Juan inscrib'd, and his had Zayda, 

" (You know those names are theirs) and, in the midst, 

" A heart divided in two halves was plac'd, 

•* Now, if the rivets of those rings inclos'd, 

" Fit not each other, I have forg'd this lye : 

** But if they joj/j, you must for ever part." Steevena^ 
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whole worldr— Whfy who would not make her husband 
a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I should venture 
purgatory for *t. 

I>C9, Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong for the 
whole world. 

Eiml. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i' the world; 
and, having the world for your labour, 'tis a wrong in 
your own world, and you might quickly make it right. 

De8, I do not think, there is any such woman. 

EmiL Yes, a dozen ; and as many 
To the vantage,' as would store the world they play*d for. 
But, I do think,^ it is their husbands' faults, 
If wives do fall : Say, that they slack their duties, 
And pour our treasures into foreign laps \^ 
Or else break out in peevish jealousies. 
Throwing restraint upon us; or, say, they strike us, 
Or scant our former having^* in despite ; 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have some grace, 
Yet have we some revenge. Let husbands know. 
Their wives have sense like them:^ they see, and smeDj 
And have their palates both for sweet and sour> 
As husbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others? Is it sport? 
I think it is; And doth affection breed it? 
I think, it doth ; Is *t frailty, that thus errs? 
It is so too: And have not we affections? 
Desires for sport? and frailty, as men have? 
Then, let them use us well : else, let them know. 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us to.* 

' To the vanta^Cyll i. e. to boot, over and above. Steeoens. 

* Buty I do think, &c.] The remaining part of this speech is 
omitted in the first quarto. Steevene. 

' And pour our treasures into foreign laps i] So, in one of our 
author's Poems : 

** Bobb'd other beds' revenues of their rents.*' Malone. 

* — our former having ^ Our former allowance of ex- 
pence. Johnson. 

7 _ have sense like them .•] Sense is used here, as in ffam- 
let, for sensation, or sensual appetite. See Hamlet, Act III, sc. iv, 
Vol. XV. Malone. 

* — — instruct us to.] Mr. Malone, in the following^ note, has 
described and rejected a correction which I have received on 
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Des. Good night, good night: Heav«n me such usage 
send,^ 
Not to pick bad from bad; but> by bad, mend! [Exeunt. 



ACT V..... SCENE I. 
^ Street. 
jEnter 1 AGO and Roderigo. 
lago. Here, stand behind this bulk| straight will be 
come: 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home ; 
Quick, quick; fear nothingj I *U be at thy elbow: 
It makes us, or it mars us ; think on that, 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Rod. Be near at hand ; I may miscarry in 't 
Jago. Here, at thy hand ; be bold, and take thy sword. 
[_Retires to a little distance. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me satisfying reasons :— 
'Tis but a man gone : — forth, my sword ; he dies. 

[Goea to hia stand, 
lago. I have rubb'd this young quat almost to the 
sense. 
And he grows angry .^ Now, whether he kill Cassio, 

the authority of the following passage in Pericles. Till this in- 
stant I had supposed this passage itself to need amendment : 

** Your honour and your goodness teach me to it.** 
Perhaps no rhyme was intended. Steevens. 

This passage, [in Othello'] as has been already observed, is 
not in the quarto, 1622. The reading of my text [»o] is that of 
tlie folio, 1623. The modern editors, following an alteration 
made by the editor of the second folio, read — instruct us ta. Our 
poet, for the sake of rhyme, often uses an uncommon phrase- 
ology ; I have therefore adhered to the authentick copy. Mahne. 

5 _ Heaven me such usage send,"] Such uses is the reading 
of the.folio, and of the subsequent editions ; but the old quarto 
has, — such tisagc send. Usage is an old word for custom, and, I 
think, better than uses. Johnson. 

'■ I have rubb*d this young quat almost to the sense. 
And he grows angry. "] This is a passage much controverted 
among tlie editors. Sir T. Hanmer reads quab, a gudgeon; not 
that a gudgeon can be rubbed to much senae, but that a man 
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Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain i^ Live Roderigo, 

He c^ls me to a restitution large 

Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb*d from him,^ 

As gifts to Desdemona ; 

It must not be : if Cassio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 

May unfold me to lum ; there stand I in much peril : 

No, he must die :•— But so, I hear him coming. 

grossly deceived is often called a ^idgeon. Mr. Upton reads — 
quail, which he proves, by much learning, to be a very chole- 
rick bird. Dr. Warburton I'etains gnat, which is found in the 
early quarto. Theobald would introduce knot, a small bird of 
that name. I have foUowed the text of the folio, and third and 
fourth quartos. 

A quat in the midland counties is a pimple, wHich by rubbing 
is made to smart, or is rubbed to sense, Roderigo is called % 
qnat by the same mode of speech, as a low feUow is now term- 
ed in low language a scab. To rub to the sense, is to mb to the 
quick. Johnson, 

The same explanation appeared in The British Magazine, p. 
425, in the year 1748. Seed. 

So, in, The Devil's Lato-Case, 1623: " O young quat! incon- 
tinence is plagued in all creatures in the world." 

Again, in Deckei^'s ChiVs Hornbook, 1609 : " — whether he be 
a young quat of the first yeeres revennew, or some austere and 
suUen-fac'd steward," &c. 

Such another thought occurs in Ben Jon son's Catiline .• 

" must have their disgraces stiU new rubbed, 

** To make them smart,''* &c. 

Again, in the Preface to Robert Dallington's Method of Tra- 
vel, shewed by taking the View of France, as it stood in the Teare 
of our Lord, 1598 : " — and be assured that where it rubbeth the 
French itche till it smart,** &c. 

Again, in Chapman's translation of Homer's Batrachomuo- 
macHa: 

" And this it is that rubs the angry sore 
" Of my offence — — .'* Steevens. 

3.-.— « my gain:] The quartos read — ^my game. Steevens. 

» tfiat I bobb'd from /um,'\ That I fool'd him out of. A 

bob formerly signified a mock, or jeer. Cole renders it in his 
Dictionary, 1679, by sanna, as he does bobb*d by illusus. Mdbme. 

To 6o6 for fish is likewise a technical term among those who 
delight in angling. Thus, in a well-known line describing a 
giant's occupation: 

" He sat upon a rock, and bobb*d for wliaies." Steevens. 
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Enter Cassio. 
Rod, I know his gait, 'tis he ; — Villain, thou diest* 

[_Ru8h€a from /us fiostj and makes a pass at Cas. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'st; 
I will make proof of thine. [Draws^ and wounds Rod. 
Rod. O, I am slain I [Iago rushes from his 

fiost<t cuts Cas. behind in the Le^y* and exit. 
Cos, I am maim'd for ever : — Help, ho ! murder ! mur- 
der 1 [Falls. 
Enter Othello, at a distance. 
0th, The voice of Cassio: — Iago keeps lus word. 
Rod. O, villain that I am! 
0th, Hark I 'tis even so. 
Cas, O, help ! ho ! light ! a surgeon I 
Oth, 'Tis he ; — O brave Iago, honest, and just, 
That hast such noble sense of thy friend's wrong ! 
Thou teachest me, — Minion, your dear lies dead, 
And your fate hies apace :' — Strumpet, I come : 
Forth of my heart^ those charms, thine eyes, are blotted ; 

* _ in the le^,"] Iago maims Cassio in the le^, in conse- 
quence of what he had just heard him say, from which he sup- 
posed that his body was defended by some secret armour. 

Malone. 

* And your fate hies apaee:"] Thus the first quarto. The se- 
cond quarto and the folio read — And your unblest fate hies. 

Steevens. 
^ Forth of my heart &c J Thus the first quarto. The folie 
reads — For of. Steevens. 

Mr. Whalley observes to me tliat the reading of the quarto is' 
the true one. Forth signifies both out and f*om. So, in Hamlet .• 

" Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep." 
Again, in Jonson's Volpole.- 

" Forth the resolved corners of his eyes." 
Mr. Henley had also made the same observation, and in proof 
of it producea the following passages from Xin^ Richard HI: 
" 1 clothe my naked villainy 
" With old odd ends, stol'n forth of holy writ." 
A-gain : 

" 'Faith, none but Humphrey Houre, that calPd your 

grace, 
" To breakfast once,/or/A of my company." Reed. 
For off [once proposed by Mr. Steevens] is the conjectural 
reading introduced by the editor of the second folio, and is one 
of a thousand proofs of capricious alterations made in that copy, 
and without any regard to the most ancient editions. The origi- 
VOL. XVI. Mm 
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Thy bed, lust-stain*d, shall with lust's blood be spotted. 

[^Exit Oth. 
Enter Lodovico and Gratiano, ai a distance. 
Can. What, ho ! no watch ? no passage ?' murder! mur- 
der! 
Gra. 'Tis some mischance ; tlie cry is very careful. 
Cas. O, help ! 
Lod. Hark! 

Rod. O wretched villain ! 

Lod. Two or three groans; — it is a heavy night:* 
These may be counteHeits ; let 's think *t unsafe 
To come in to the cry, without more help. 

Rod. No body come ? then shall I bleed to death. 

Enter Iago, itfith a Light. 
Lod. Hark! 
Gra. Here 's one comes in his shirt, with light and 

weapons. 
Iago. Who 's there ? whose noise is this that cries on 
murder ?5 

nai reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in J^fount Tabor, 
©r the Private Exercises of a Penitent Sinner^ 1639 : " — whilst 
ail this was acting-, tliere came /orM o/*anotlier door at the far- 
thest end of the stage, two old men," &c. Maltme. 

"^ ■ no passage .?] No passengers ? nobody going by? 

Johnson. 
So, in The Comedy of Errors : 

** Now in the stirring passage of the day." Steevens. 

8 a heavy night .•] A thick cloudy night, in which an am- 
bush may be commodiously laid. Johnso7i. 
So, in Measure for Measure .• 

** Upon the Jieavy middle of the night." Steevens, 

^ — -whose noise is this, that cries on murder?'] Thus the 
quarto, 1622, and the folio, 1623 ; and such was the phraseolo- 
gy of Shakspeare's age. So, in East-ward Hoe, a comedy, 1605 ; 
" Who cries on murder? lady, was it you ?" 
That line is a parody on one in The Spanish Tt^agedy. — The 
- editor of the second folio, who altered whatever. he did not un- 
derstand, for cries on, substituted cnes out, and has been follow- 
ed b\- all the modern editors. Malone. 

To " cry on" any thing, is not, I believe, a phrase more an- 
cient than to " cry ouf* on any tiling. In King Henry IV, P. II, 
these prepositions' act together in one line: 

" And that same word even now cries out on us." 
Perhaps they would both also have been employed in the pas- 
sage under consideration, but that the stnicturc' of our authors 
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.Lod, We do not know. 

lago. Did you not hear a cry? 

Cas, Here, here; for heaven's sake, help me. 

lago. What 's the matter? 

Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

Lod. The same, indeed; a v,ery valiant fellow. 

lago. What are you here, that cry so grievously? 

Cos. lago? O, I am spoil'd, undone by villains I 
Give me some help. 
' lago. O me, lieutenant! what villains have done this? 

Cas, I think, tiiat one of them is hereabout. 
And cannot make away. 

lago, O treacherous villains ! — 

What are you there ? come in, and give some help. 

{To LoD. and Gra. 

Rod, O, help me here ! 

Cas, That 's one of them. 

lago, O murderous slave! O villain! 

[I A GO Stabs Rod. 

Rod, O damn'd lago ! O inhuman dog I— 
O! 0!0! 

lago. Kill men i* the dark! — Where be these bloody 
thieves ?— 
How silent is this town! — ^Ho! murder! murder! 
What may you be ? are you of good, or evil ?i 

Lod, As you shall prove us, praise us.* 

lago, Signior Lodovico? 

Lod, He, sir. 

lago, ' I cry you mercy ; Here 's Cassio hurt 

By villains. 

Gra. Cassio ? 

lago. How is it, brother? 

Cas, My leg is cut in two. 

lago. Marry, heaven forbid ! — 

light, gentlemen ; I '11 bind it with my shirt. 

verse required only^ one of them. — I mention these circum- 
stances, that the enormous guilt of the second folio, and its 
copiers, may be in some degree extenuated. Steevens. 

1 _ are you of good, or evil .?] So, in Hamlet.' 

" Art thou a spii'it of health ? or goblin damn'd V* 

Steevens. 
* As you Mhall prove «*, praise ««.] i. e. as you shall find us 
rvalue us : Tlie word praise in the sense in which it is hcK© used, 
is obsolete. Anh Ed. 
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Enter Bianca. 
Btan, What is the matter, ho ? who is 't that cry*d: 
lago. Who is 't that cry'd ? 
Bian, O my dear Cassio! my siveet Cassiol 

Cassio \ Cassio i Cassio ! 

lago. O notable strumpet !— Cassio, may you suspect 
Who they should be, that have thus mangled you \ 

Ca9, No. 

Gra. I am sorry, to find you thus : I have been to seek 
you. 

logo. Lend me a garter :^ So. — O, for a chair, 
To bear him easily hence ! 

Bian. Alas, he feints : — O Cassio ! Cassio ! Cassio 1 

lago. Gntlemen all, I do suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury.' — 
Patience a while, good Cassio. — Come, come ; 
Lend me a light. — Know we this face, or no ? 
Alas I my friend, and my dear countryman,* 
Roderigo ? no : — ^\"es, sure ; — O heaven ! Roderigo. 

Gra, What, of Venice ? 

lago.' Even he, sir ; did you know him ? 

Gra. Know him ?ar. 

lago, Signior Gratiano ? I cry you gentle pardon j 
These bloody accidents m\ist excuse my manners, 
That so neglected you. 

Gra. I am glad to see you. 

lago. How do you, Cassio? O, a chair, a chair! 

Gra, Roderigo! 

lago. He, he, 'tis he; — O, that 's well said;-^e 
chair :— [^ Chair brought in. 

Some good man bear him carefully from hence ; 

1 *11 fetch the general's surgeon. — For you, mistress, 

[To BlANCA. 

Save you your labour. — He that lies slain here, Cassio> 

Was my dear friend: What malice was between you. 

Cflff. None in the world ; nor do I know tlie man. 

^ XenJ me a garter : &c.] This speech is omitted in the first 
quarto. Steevena. 

3 To be a party in this injury.'] Thus the folio. The quartO' 
1622, reads — ^to bear a part in this. Mahme. 

* Alas ! my friend^ and my dear countryman,] This passage 
incontestably proves that laffo was meant for a Venetian. 

^ Steevens- 
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lago, [to BiAN.] What, look you pale ?— O, bear him 
outo' the air. — [Cas. and Rod. at€ borne off. 
Stay you, good gentlemen i^ — Look you pale, mistress ? 
Do you perceive the gastness^ of her eye?—** 
Nay, if you stare,'' we shall hear more anon :— 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon her; 
Do you see, gentlemen ? nay, guiltiness vdll speak, 
Though tongues were out of use.' 
Enter Emilia. 

MnuL 'Las, what *s the matter; what *s the matter, hus- 
band? 

lago, Cassio hath here been set on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are scap'd ; 
He 's almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 

JSmil. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Cassio! 

lago. T['his is the fruit of whoring. — Pr'ythee, Emilia, 
Go know of Cassio where he supp'd to-night:^ — 

* — g'ood gentlemen :] Thus the folio. The quarto reads 
-^gentlewoman, Steevefis. 

That the original is the true reading, may be collected from 
the situation and feelings of the parties on the scene. No reason 
can be assigned why Lodovico and Gratiano should immediately 
quit the spot where they now are, before Ihey had heai'd from 
lago further particulars of the attack on Cassio, merely because 
Cassio was borne off : whereas, on the other hand, his mistress, 
Bianca, who has been officiously offering him assistance, would 
naturally endeavour to accompany him to his lodgings. Malone. " 

There seems to me to be a very good reason assignable why 
these two gentlemen should immediately quit the spot on Cas- 
sio*s being borne off, viz. to assist him or see him properly ta- 
ken care of, rather than to stay and gratify their curiosity. Re- 
spect for the person appointed Othello's successor, if not per- 
sonal regard, would, I should think, naturally have dictated 
such a proceeding, had they not been stopped by lago's desiring 
them not to go. Reedi 

* — the gastness — ] So, the folio. The quartos read— 
jesturet. Steevena. 

^ JVby, if you stare,] So, the folio. The quartos read — stifre. 

Steevens, 
' — guiltiness vnH speak. 
Though tongues were out of use."] So, in HamUt: 

" For murder, though it have no tongne, will speak 
** With most miraculous organ." Steevens^ 
' — — Pr^ythee, Emilia, 

Mm 3 
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What, do you shake at that? 

Bian, He supp'd at my house ; but I therefore shake 
not. 

Idgo. 0| did he so? I charge you, go with me. 

£mil. Fy, fy upon thee, strumpet! 

Bian, I am no strumpet; but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me. 

Mmil. As I ? foh I fy upon thee ! 

logo. Kind gentlemen, let 's go see poor Cassio 
dress'd: — 
Come, mistress, you must tell us another tale. — 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 
And tell my lord and lady what has happ*d. — 
Will you go on, I pray ? — This is the night, \^Mde. 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite.^ [£xeunt. 

Go know of Casno where he tupped to-night :"] In. the last 
scene of the preceding Act lago informs Roderigo, that Cassio 
was to sup with Bianca; that he would accompany Cassio to her 
house, and would take care ta bring him away from thence be- 
tween twelve and one. Cassio too had himself informed lago, 
Act IV, sc. i> that he would sup with Bianca, and lago had pro- 
mised to meet him at her house. Perhaps, however, here lago 
chose to appear ignorant of this fact, conscious that he had 
way-laid Cassio, and therefore desirous of being thought igno- 
rant of his motions during the evening. Malone. 

Yet, how happens it, that Bianca, instead of replying— £& 
supped &c. did not answer, addressing herself to lago : 
^%j y^u -well know. 
He supp'd fife 
The former Une being imperfect, some such words might have 
been omitted. Or perhaps, our author was unwilling that Bian^ 
ca slK)uld say in the presence of lago's wife, that he too had 
been of Cassio's supper-papty ; and hence this seeming incon- 
sistency. Steevena. 

^ or fordoes me quite.'] To fordo^ b to undo, to ruin, iQ 

destroy. So, in Hamlet : 

<( (li^^ ^jtjj desperate hand, 

" Fordo its own life." 
Agaip, in the Interlude of Jacob and Esau, 1568 ; 

" If God were SlO pleased, I would that were Jofdonne.** 

Stccveni. 
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SCENE II. 

A Bedchamber : Desdemona in bed asleefi, A Light 
burning. 

Enter Othello. 

0th, It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 
Lei me not name it^ to you, you chaste stars l^ — 
It is the caused— Yet I '11 not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

[Takes off his Sword, 
Yet she must die, else she '11 betray more men.^ 
Put out the light, and then put out the light :* 

^ Jt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 
Let me not name it — ] The abruptness of this soliloquy 
makes it obscure. The meaning', I think, is this : — I am here 
(says Otliello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror. What is 
the reason of this perturbation? Is it want of resolution to do 
justice ? Is it the dread of shedding blood ? No ; it is not the 
action that shocks me, but it is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; 
let me not name it to you, ye chaste stars / it is the cause. Johnson. 

Othello, full of horror at the cruel action which he is about 
to pei-petrate, seems at this instant to be seeking his justifica- 
tion, from representing to himself the cause, i. e. the greatness 
of the provocation he had received. He may, however, mean— 
It is tlie cause of chastity and virtue, that I maintain. Steevens. 

3 _^ you chaste stars,"] For the epithet— cAaste, applied to 
the staffs, there is perhaps no classical authority. Statius, when 
Achilles, disguised in a female habit, had proved his manhood 
on Deidamia, observes that — 

" — risit chorus omnis ab alto 
" Astrorum, et tenerx rubuerimt cornua Luna.^* 
Hence we may infer that an occurrence offensive to the moon, 
was anciently supposed to put the less prudish stars (" Diana's 
-waiting'tvomen**) in good humour. Steevens. 

* Yet she mu6t die, else she HI betray more men.] This is the se- 
cond attempt of Othello to justify what he has undertaken. 
First he says. It is the cause, i. e. his own cause; now he is wil- 
ling to suppose himself the preventer of mischief to others. 

Steevens. 

* J^ut out the light, and then put out the light .] It should be 
thus, printed ; 

Put out the light, and then — put out the light. ^ 
The meaning is, I w^ill put out the ligHl, and tlien proceed to the 
execution of my purpose. But the expression of putting out thfi 
lights bringing to mind the cffectfii of the extinction of the light 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can a^;ain thy former light restore, 

of life, he breaks short, and questions hhnself about the efl^ct> 
of thb metapborical extinction, introduced by a repetition of 
his first words, as much as to say,— But hold, let me first w^gh 
the reflections which this expression so naturally excites. 

frorowfon. 
This has been considered as a very difficult line. Fieiding 
makes Betterton and JBooth dispute about it with the author htm- 
self in the other world. The punctuation recommended by Dr. 
Warburton, gives a spirit to it which I fear was not intended. 
It seems to have been only a plof upon toortb. To put the Ughi 
0ut was a phrase for to kiU. In TYie Maid^t Tragedy^ Melantius 
says: 

*• 'Tis a justice, and a noble one, 

** To put the light out of such base oiTenders.** Parmer. 
This phrase is twice used in Sidney's Arcadia^ for kilHng a 
lady, p. 460 and 470, edit. 1633. 

Again, in an unpublished play called The Second MaxdeiCt 
Tragedy^ by George Chapman, licensed by Sir George Buc, Oc- 
tober 31st, 1611 : (now in the library of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, who honoured me with the use of it :) 

** O soul of cunning ! 

" Came that arch subtilty from thy lady's counsel, 
" Or thine own sudden craft? confess to me 
" How oft thou hast been a bawd to their close actions^ 
" Or all thy light goei out.^ Steevens. 
Put out tJie light, and then put out the light .'3 This is one of 
the passages to which I alluded to in a note on As you JLike if. 
Vol. V, p. 148, in which, by a modem regulation, our poet's 
words have obtained a meaning, which in my opinion was not in 
his thoughts. Mr. Upton was the first person who introduced 
the conceit in this line, which has been adopted since his^ book 
appeared, by pointing it thus : 

Put out the Ughty and then — Put out the Ught ! &c. 
1 entirely agree with Dr. Farmer, that this regulation gives a 
spirit to this passage that was not intended. The poet, I think, 
meant merely to say, — ^** I will now put out the lighted taper 
which I hold, and then put out the light of life i*'* and this intro- 
duces his subsequent reflection and comparison, just as aptly,, 
as supposing the latter^ words of the line to be used in the same 
sense as in the beginning of it, which cannot be done without 
destroying that equivoque and play of words of whi6h Shak^ 
speare was so fond. 

There are few images which occur more frequently in his ' 
works than this. Thus, in King Henry F/, P III, the dying 
Clifford says : 

" Here bunw my candle out, ay, here it dies." 
Again, in Macbeth .• 

*^ Out, out, brief candle !" 
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Should I repent me :— but once put out thine,* 

Thou cunnign'st pattern of excelling nature/ 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relume.^ When I have pluckM thy 

rose,' 
I cannot give it vital growth again. 

Again, in King Henry VIII: 

" This candle burns not clear ; 'tis I must snufF it j 
" Then out it goes." 
Again, in his Rape of Lua^ece : 

" Fair torch, burn out thy Ughty and lend it not 
** To darken her, whose light excelleth tliine !" 
Let the words— />M^ out her light, stand for a moment in the 
place of tlarken her, and then the sentence will run— J?um out 
thy light, fair torch, and lend it not to put out her light, whose 
light is more excellent than thine. In the very same strain, says 
Othello, ** let me frat extinguish the light I no^v hold, and then 
put out the light of life. But how different in effect and impor- 
tance are these two acts ! The extinguished taper can be light- 
ed again, but the light of life, when once extinguished, can 
never, alas, be relumined ! 

The question is not, which reg^ation renders the passage 
most elegant and spirited, but what was the poet's idea. — I be- 
lieve, however, that Shakspeare wrote — and then put out thy 
light ; and the reading of the original quarto in a subsequent 
line, ** — but once put out thine," seems to me to countenance 
this emendation. 

In The Merchant of Venice the word light is used with equal 
ambiguity : 

" liCt me give light, but let me not be light." Malone. 
® •^— put out thine,] Thus the quarto. The folio reads- 
put out thy light. I have chosen the former reading for the sake 
of measure, and to escape a useless repetition of the word — light. 

Steevens. 
^ Thou cunning^ St pattern of excelling nature,"] So, in Palmerin 
J}' Olivia 1588, p. 1 : *• — those that beheld her, esteemed her 
for the chiefest piece of workmanshipp that ever nature framed." 

Heed. 
• That can thy light relume — ^] Thus the folio. The first 
quarto— rtffttm •• the second quarto— re^t/m/nc. Steevens. 
Our poet has illume for illuminate, in Hamlet : 

" Had made his course, to illume that part of heaven, 
" Where now it bums." Malone. 
^ _thy rose,'] Thus the folio. The quarto reads,— Me rose 
Again, the quarto reads : 

" I *U smell it on the tree." 

The- folio : 

•* I '11 smell thee on the tree." Steevens. 
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It needs must vrither :— I '11 smell it on the tree. — 

[^JKUsing her. 

balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword !— One more, (>ne more. — 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after:— ^ne more, and this the last : 
So sweet was ne'er so fetal. I must weep, 
But they are cruel teams: This sorrow 's heavenly;^ 
It strikes where it dotli love.— She wakes— 

Des. Who 's there ? Othello ? 

0th, Ay, Desdemona. 

Des, Will you come to bed, my lord ? 

0(h, Have you pray'd to-night, Desdemona ? 

Des, Ay, my lord. 

Oeh, If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconcird as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it straight. 

Des, Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that ? 

0th, Well, do it, and be brief; I will walk by: 

1 would not kill thy imprepared spirit ; 

No, — Heaven forefend ! — I would not kill thy soul.* 
Des, Talk you of killing ? 
0th. Ay, I do. 

1 7%t> sorroxo *8 heavenly/] This tenderness, with which 

I lament the punishment which justice compels me to inflict, is 
a holy passion. 

I wish these two lines could be honestly ejected. It is the fate 
of Shakspeare to counteract his own pathos. Johnson. 

Perhaps the poet would not have retained both these images, 
luid he published the play himself, though in the hurry of com- 
position he threw them both upon paper. The first seems adopt- 
ed from the fabulous hbtory of the crocodile, the second from 
a passage in the scripture. Steevens, 

" Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.'* M. Mason. 

* — I-would not kill thy soul.'] So, in the Fh'st Part of the 
Straunffe and Wonderful AdverUvres of Don Simonides, &c. bl. 1. 
4to. 1581 : ** — for that her Master would putte her Mistris to 
shrifte, before he destroyed her bodie, yet to tJie savegarde of 
her souls'* 

Sir W. D'Avenant has also borrowed this thought in his Alho- 
vine King of Lombardy, 1629 : 

" I am not fraught with devil's spleen ; I would 
" Not hurt thy soul." 

Othello appears to have been a favourite of his author; for he 
has bestowed on him that piety which he had refused to Hamlet 
See Hamlet, Act HI, sc. iii, Vol. XV. Steevens. 
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JDe8, . Then, heaven 

Have mercy on me S 

Oth, Amen, with all my heart I 

Dea. If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. 

Oth. Humph! 

1>€9. And yet I fear you ; for you are fatal then. 
When your eyes roll so : Why I should fear I know not, 
'Since guiltiness I know not; but yet, I feel, I fear.* 

Oth, Think on thy sins. 

£>€8. They are loves I bear to you. 

Oth, Ay, and for that thou diest. 

Dee. That death 's unnatural, that kills for loving.^— 
Alas, why gnaw you so your nether Up ? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very fi*ame : 
These are portents ; but yet, I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. 

Oth, Peace, and be still ! 

jD<?«. I will so : What 's the matter ? 

Oth, That handkerchief, which I so lov'd, and gave thee, 
Thou gav'st to Cassio. 

Des, No, by my life and soul ; 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth, Sweet soul, take heed. 

Take heed of perjury; thou 'rt on thy death-bed. 

Dee, Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth, Yes, presently: 

^ Since guiltiness I htio-w not,- but yet, I feel, I fear."] Read: 
Since guilt I knono not f but yet, I feel, I fear. 

Guiltiness has been already misprinted for fftiUt. [See p. 397, 
line 7.] It is impossible that Shakspeare should lengthen a word 
merely to spoil his metre. Ritson. 

The chivalry of criticism does not, in my opinion, require us 
to defend the old copies (those grannams of the stage, balba de 
7iare locutx) when they so grossly offend against the laws of 
metre. In the eai-lier part of this work I have got rid of some 
of their deformities, but in this and a few of the latter plays I 
have been content with exposing them, being certain that their 
notoriety will hereafter prove the means of securing a privilege . 
which, respecting the present editors, may be litigated. Steevens, 

^ That death '« unnatural, that kills for loving:'\ This thought 
is likewise found in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydiee, a po- 
em, by II. L. 16mo. 1597: 

** Unnatural, which kill where you should kisse.*' 
Again, in our poet*s King Richard III: 

" It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

" To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee." Malimr. 
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Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin i 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Caanot remove nor choke, the strong conception, 

That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

De8. Then, Lord have mercy on me 1 

0th. I say, amen. 

De*. And have you mercy too I I never did 
Offend you in my life ; never lov'd Cassio, 
But with such general warranty of heaven 
As I might love : I never gave him token. 

0th, By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in his hand. 

perjur'd woman! thou dost stone my heart, 
And mak'st me call, what I intend to do, — 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice :^ 

1 saw the handkerchief. 

Des. He found it then ; 

I never gave it him :— Send for him hither. 
And let him confess a truth. 

0th. He hath confessed. 

Des, What, my lord? 

0th. That he hath— us'd thee.« 

Dea, How? unlawfully? 

0th. Ay. 

Des, He '11 not say so. 

Oth, No, his mouth is stopp'd ; 

Honest lago hath ta'en order for 't.^ 

* .^ murder, vliich I thought a sacrifice .•] This line is difficult. 
Thou hast hardened my heart, and makest me kill thee with the 
rage of a murderer when / thottght to have sacrificed thee to jus- 
tice with the calmness of a priest striking* a victim. 

It must not be omitted, that one of the elder quartos reads, — 
thou dost stone thy heart; which 1 suspect to be genuine. The 
meaning then will be, — thou forcest me to dismiss thee from the 
world in the state of the murdered without preparation for death, 
'ivhen I intended that thy punishment should have been o sacrifice 
atoning for thy crime. 

I am glad that I have ended my revisal of this dreadful scene. 
It is not to be endured. Johnson. 

Thy heart, is the reading of the original quarto, 1622. Malone. 

^ That he AcM— us'd thee.] The quarto, 1622, exhibits this 
line thus : 

That he hath-^M^s death. Malone. 

'^ — hath ta'en order for '^] i. e. has taken measures. So, in 
Holinshed's Reign of King John: ** — he took such order for 
him, that he was despoiled of all his goods and benefices." p. 
174. ^teeveiis. 
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JOea, My fear interprets then, — ^What, is he dead? 

0th. Had all his hairs been lives,^ my great revenge 
Had stomach for them all. 

Dc8. Alas \ he is betray'd, and I undone. 

0th, Out, strumpet ! Weep'st thou for him to my face ? 

Dea, O, banish me, my lord, but kill me not. 

0th. Down, strumpet! 

Dc8. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night. 

0th. Nay, if you strive, ■ 

Dea, But half an hour. 

0th. Being done, 

There is no pause.* 

Des. ' But while I say one prayer. 

0th. It is too late.^ \JIc amothera her. 



Again, in Didoy Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Nashe, 
1594 : 

" I will take order for that presently.*' MaUme. 
® Had all fda hairs been Uvesy'] This thought appears to have 
been very common, as it occurs frequently in dramatick per- 
formances prior to Shakspeare's Oihello. So, in The BevlVt 
Charter^ by Bamaby Barnes, 1607: 

" Know, Caesar, had I now as many lives 

" As there are stones, or hairs upon my head, 

" I would," &c. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Kin^ and no Kinff • 

« but if all 

" My hairs -mere lives, I would not be engaged 

** In such a cause." 
Again, in Hieronymo : 

** Had I as many lives as there be stars — ." Steevens. 
King and no King, as appears by Sir Henry Herbert's papers, ^ 
was produced in 1611. Malone. 

^ Being 'done. 
There is no pause."] The first quarto omits this speech. 

Steevens. 

^ It is too late.'] After this speech of Othello, the elder quarto 
adds an invocation from Desdemona, consisting only of the sa- 
cred name thrice repeated. As this must be supposed to have 
been uttered while she is yet struggling* with death, I think an 
editor may be excused from inserting such a circumstance of 
supererogatory horror, especially as it is found in but one of the 
ancient copies. Steevens. 

This alteration was probably made in consequence of the sta- 
tute of tJie 3d of James I, c. 21, which lays a penalty for- the 
profane use of the name of God, &c. in stage-plays, interlude^. 
May-games, &c. Toilet. 

VOL. XVI. N n 
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Emil. [withtTi] My lord, my lord! whathtf! my lordl 
my loi'd ! 

Ot/i, What noise is this ?— Not dead ! not yet quite 
dead? 
I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger inrthy pain.— 
S09 so. 

Emil. [vnthin] What ho! my lord, my lord ! 

Ot/i. Who 's there? 

Emil. [wrVAiw] O, good my lord, I would speak a 
word with you. 

0th. Yes; — 'tis Emilia:— by and by. — She 's dead. 
*Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio's death ; 
The noise was high.— Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the gnive. Shall she come in? Were 't good? 
1 think, she stirs again: — No. — What 's the best? 
If she come in, she '11 sure speak to my wife: — 
My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? — I have no wife ;= 
O, insupportable 1 O heavy hour!^ 
Mcthinks, it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Emil. [^oithiri] I do beseech you I may speak with 
you, 
O, good my lord ! 

0th. I had forgot thee : O, come in, Emiiia : — 
Soft,— by and by : — I^et me the curtains draw^ — 
Where art thou ? What 's the matter with thee now? 

\^Unlocks the Door. 

The statute was ncccssan' ; for not only the ancient morali- 
ties, but the plays (those of Chapman in particular) abound with 
the most wanton and shocking repetitions of a name which 
never ought to be mentioned in such an iiTeverend manner on 
the stage. Steevens. 

The alteration was undoubtedly made by the Master of tlic 
Revels. JMalone. 

* My jcife / my wife / noliat rvife ^— / tuvoe no loife i] ** Filium 
nnicum adolescentulum babeo : ah ! qnid dixi habere me ? imo 
liabui, Chreme.*' Ter. Ileautont. Steevens. 

^ O hea\-y hour/'] In the first scene of this Act we have 

" a heavy night." This epitliet Ukewise occurs in a sense 

somewhat unusual in Letters from the Pfiston Family, Vol. II, p. 
193 : " — it is ^cmyd yt my Lady wolde herafter be the ratlicr 
myn hevy Lady for. yt d'elyng — ." Stecx^ens. 
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Enter Emilia. 

E^niL O, good my lord, yonder 's foul niurder~done. 

0th. What? now? 

EmiL But now, my lord ! 

0th. It is the veiy error of the moon ; 
She comes more near the earth than she was wont; 
And makes men mad.'* 

EmiL Cassio, my lord, has kill'd a young Venetian, 
Call'd— Roderigo. 

0th, Roderigo kill'd! 

And Cassio kill'd? 

EmiL No, Cassio is not kill'd. 

0th. Not Cassio kill'd? Then murder \ out of tune. 
And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O, falsely, falsely murder'd I^ 



"* It is the very error of the moon; 
She comes more near the earth than she luas wont; 
^^ul makes men wad.] So, in The Play of tJte Wether, by 
John f leywood, 4to. bl. 1 : 

" On my fayth I thynke the moone be at the full, 

•* For frantyke fansyes be then mostc plentefull." 

Steevens. 
* O, falsely, falsely murdered/'] It cannot be supposed that a 
person who had been efFectually strangled or smot/iered, could 
speak again ; for if tlie power of breathing returned after tlie 
insti'ument of suffocation was removed, no act of violence had 
in reality taken place by which the conclusion of life could be 
brought on. But such is the peculiar fate of Desdemona, that 
she is supposed'to be smothered, revives to acquaint us tliat she 
smotliered herselfy and then dies without any ostensible cause of - 
clc^atli. I am of opinion that some theatrical direction has been 
omitted ; and that when Othello says — 
' " Not dead ? not yet quite dead ? 

" I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 

" I would not have thee linger in thy pain : — 

" So, sor 
lie tlien stabs her, repeating tlie two last words, as he repeats 
the blow. Thus, Virgil : 

" sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras." 

After tlie repetition of wounds, Desdemona might speak again, 
witli propriety, and yet very soon expire j as says Cassio of Ro- 
tierigo : 

" even but now he spake, 

" After long seeming dead." 
Tlic first resolution of Otliello was to poison her, but from this 
jnerisure he is dissuaded by the policy of lago. lie is next de- 
ic'vnuned to use the poniaixl ; but, his tenderness awaking, he 
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E7niL Alas ! what cry is that ? 

0th, That! what? 

Emit, Out, and alas 1 that was my lady's voice ;— 
Help J help, ho ! help !-^0 lady, speak again ! 
Sweet Desdemona 1 O, sweet mistress, speak ! 

Des. A guiltless death I die. 

EmiL O, who hath done 

This deed? 

Des, Nobody; I myself; farewel : 

Commend me to my kind lord ; O, farewel. \/)ie€, 

0th, Why, how should she be murder'd ? 

EmiL Alas, who knows ? 

0th. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 

F.miL She said so ; I must needs report the truth. 

0th, She 's, like a liar, gone to burning hell \^ 
'Twas I that kill'd her. 

Emil, O, the more angel she, 

And you the blacker devil ! 

0th, She tum'd to folly, and she was a whore .^ 

cannot bear to deform those beauties which he had so often ap- 
proached with other sensations, and for diflerent purposes. 
Therefore, says he, 

. « 1 '11 not shed her blood, 

*' Nor scar that whiter skin of her's than snow, 
" And smooth as monumental alabaster." 
And this resolution we are to imagine he would have kept, but 
that he was averse to employing tliose means again, which had 
already appeared to be uncertain in their effect. 

If this apparent want of a play-house direction had occasion- 
ed any absurdity in the original representation of the play, pro- 
bably it is glanced at by Ben Jonson in Tlie Alchemist, ^ Act V: 
•* Didst hear a cry, said'st thou ? Yes, sir, like unto a man that 
had been strand-led an hour, and could not speak." Steevena. 

The Alchemist \v2i^ first represented in the year 1610, and this 
passage is found in the original copy printed in tiiat year. 

JSfalone 
^ She^Sj like a liary gone to burning hell;] Here is nothing 
faulty in this passage, but it may be read — 
She *s, like a liar, gone to burn in hell. 
The vulgar denunciation of future vengeance is,— I think, 
you 'II burn in hell for this. Whalley. 
So, in King Richard II: 

** That hand shall hum in never-quenching fire, — ." 

Steevens. 
^ She turned to folly, and she -was a •whore.'] Follyy signifies 
here, as in the sacred writings, depravity of mind. So, in our 
author's Rape of lAurece: 
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^ EmiL Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil. 

0th, She was false as water.^ 

EmiL Thou aVt rash as fire, to say- 

That she was false ; O, she was heavenly true 1 

Oth. Cassio did tup her ; ask thy husband else. 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremity ;9 Thy husband knew it all. 

EmiL My husband? 

0th, Thy husband. 

EmiL That she was false to wedlock? 

0th, Ay, with Cassio. 

Nay, had she been true. 
If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, - 
I 'd not have sold her for it. 

EmiL My husband? 

0th, Ay, 'twas he that told me first ^^ 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 

EmiL My husband? 

0th, What needs this iterance,^ woman? I say, thy- 
husband. 

EfiiiL^ O mistress, villainy hatli made mocks with 
love l^ — 

*' Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture filly,** Malone. 
So, in Deuteronomyy xxii, 21 : " — she hath wrought foUy ift 
Israel, to play the ivhore"* &c. Steevens. 

^' -i false as rvater."] As water that will support no weight, 

nor keep any impression. Johnson. 

^ this extremity;] Perhaps our author wrote— to this 

extreme. The measure demands a shorter word than the former. 
Thus, in Homed and Juliet : 

" 'Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 
" Shall play the umpire.'* Steevens. 
^ — that told me /rst;"} The folio reads^— that told me o» 
her first. Steeveiis. 

^ — iterancetl Thus the folio. The quarto resdS'^iteration,. 

Steevena. 
' Emill The first quarto omits this and the following speech.. 

Steevena. 

* villainy hath made mocks rvith love .'] Villainy has takers 

advantage to play upon the weakness of a violent passion. 

IS 112 
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410 OTHELLO, 

My husband say, that she was false? 

0th, lie, woman; 

I say, thy husband ; Dost understand tlic word ? 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest lago. 

EmiL If he say so, may his pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart ; 
She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 

0th, Ha! 

EmiL Do thy worst : 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

0th. Peace, you were best. 

EmiL Thou hast not half the power to do me harm. 
As I have to be hurt.* O gull ! O dolt ! 
As ignorant as dirt 1 thou hast done a deed, — 
I care not for thy sword ; I '11 make thee known, 
Though I lost twenty lives: — Help! help, ho! help! 
The Moor has kill'd my mistress ; Murder ! murder I 
Enter Montano, Gratiano, and Iago. 

Mon, What is the matter ! — How now, general ? 

EmiL O, are you come, Iago? you have done well, 
That men must lay their murders on your neck. 

Gra, What is the matter ? 

EmiL Disprove this villain, if thou be'st a man : 
He says, thou told'st him that his wife was false ; 
I know, thou didst not, tliou 'rt not such a villain ; 

I have sometimes thought that these words might mean that, 
" villainy hath play'd on its object under a pretence of kindness." 
So, in Macbeth .* 

" the surfeited grooms 

" Do mock their charge nvith snores** 
But in tliis f have very little confidence. Malone. 
' Thou hast not half the pOjtoer to do me harm, 
^s I have to be hurt!\ She means to say,-^/ have in this 
cause power to endure more than thou hast power to inflict. 

Jo?mson, 
This sentiment is more expanded in JBn^ff Henry VlII: 

" I am able now, methi^iks, 

" (Out of a fortitude of soul I feel) 
" To endure more miseries and greater far, 
** Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer.*' 
Again, in King Henry VI, Part II: 

" More can I bear tlian you dare execute." 
Of this last line there is no trace in the old play on which Sh^ki- 
»p«are formed The Second Part of King Henry JL Mahnfi^ 
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Spcakj for my heart is full. 

lago, I told him what I thought ; and told no more 
Than what he found himself was apt and true. 

EmiL But did you ever tell him, she was false ? 

Jago. I did. 

EiniL You told a lie ; an odious, danmed lie ; 
Upon my soul, a lie ; a wicked lie : — 
She false witli Cassio ! — Did you say, with Cassio f 

lago. With Cassio, mistress; Go to, charm your 
tongue.^ ' 

EmiL I will not charm my tongue ; I am bound to 
speak ; 
My mistress^ here lies murder'd in her bed. 

AIL O heavens forefend! 

EnuL And your reports have set the murder on. 

0th. Nay, stare not, masters j it is true, indeed. 

Gra, *Tis a strange truth. 

Mon, O monstrous act 1 

EmiL Villainy, villainy, villainy!— 

I think upon 't, — I think, — I smell *t ; — O villainy! 
I thought so then ;^ — I '11 kill myself for grief.— 

^ — charm your tongue^ By tliis expression, Charm your 
tongue, the poet meant no more than to make lago say, — ^* Ap- 
ply some power, strong as charm would be, to your tongue ; for 
notliing less can stop its volubility." So, in King Henry VI, Part 
lU: 

" Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue.^* 
Again, Ben Jonson, in Cynthia* s Revels : 

" — charm your skipping tongue." 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy Queen, B. V, c. ix : 

" That well could charm his tongue, and time bis speech." 
Again, in TJu: Yorkshire Tragedy, 1608: 

" The surest way to charm a woman's tongfue, 
« Is — break her neck : — a politician did it." 
The same phrase is also employed by Chapman in his version 
of the fifth ///a J.- 

" Downe from the cliariot he feU, his gay arms shin'd 

and rung, 
" The swift horse trembled, and his soule for ever 
charm' d his tongue. 
Pliny informs us, thdA favete Unguis was the constant exclama- 
tion before any religious charm was applied. From this circum- 
stance the phrase, to charm a tongue, might have originated. 

Steevent. 
^ My.mistress &c.] This line, and the following six speeches, 
are wantmg in the liist quai'to. Htcevens, 
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villadny, villainy! 

lago. What, are you mad ? I charge you, get you home. 

EmiL Good gentlemen, let me have leave to speak ; 
'Tis proper I obey him, but not now:— ^ 
Perchance, lago, I will ne'er go home. 

0th. O! Ol O! O! \^Hanging over his Wifi. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar ; 

For thou hast kill'd the sweetest innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. 
' 0th. O, she was foul !— • [^Rising. 

1 scarce did know you, uncle : There lies your niece. 
Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly stopp'd: 
I know, this act shows horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Desdemona! I am glad thy &ther 's dead; 
Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now^ 
This sight would make him do a desperate turn. 
Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 
And &11 to reprobation.^ 

0th, 'Tis pidful: but yet lago knows. 
That she with Cassio hath the act of ^ame 
A thousand times committed;^ Cassio confess'd it: 

^ / thought so then ;] i. e. at the instant when she gave Desdc* 
mona's handkerchief to lago : for even then Emilia appears to 
have suspected it was sought after for no honest purpose, and 
therefore asks her husband — 

" What will you do with it?" &c. 
See p. 326. Steeveiis. 

^ Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 
And fall to reprobatioH.'\ So, in our author's 144;th Sonnet: 

" my female evil 

" Tempteth my better angel from my side.*' J^ahne. 
" '■ reprobutimu'] Both the first and second folio read — repro- 
bance. Steevens. 

^ A thousand times committed i\ This is another passage which 
seems to suppose a longer space comprised in the action of this 
play than the scenes include. Johnson, 

That slie -with Cassio hath the act of shame 

Ji thousand times committed! . 

And again : « 

^Tis not a year or two shows us a man. 

I am not convinced from these passages only, that a longer space 

is comprised in tlie action of this play than the scenes include. 

What Othello mentions in the first instance, might have> 

passed still more often, before they were mairied, when Cas5i«»« 
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And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her ; I saw it in his hand ; 



went between them ; for she, who could find means to elude the 
vigilance of her father in respect of Othello, might have done 
so in respect of Cassio, when there was time enough for the oc- 
currence supposed to have happened. A jealous pers6n will ag- 
gravate all he thinks, or speaks of ; and might use a thousand 
for a much less number, only to give weight to his censure : nor 
would it have answered any purpose to have made Othello a 
little nearer or further off from truth in his calculation. We 
might apply the poet's owji words in Cymbelhie : 

•* — spare your aritlimetick; 

" Once, and a million.'* 
The latter is a proverbial expression, and might have been in- 
troduced with propriety, had they been maiTied only a day or 
two. Emilia's reply perhaps was dictated by her own private ex- 
perience ; and seems to mean only, " that it is too soon to judge 
of a husband's disposition ; or that Desdemona must not be sur- 
prised at the discovery of Othello's jealousy, for it is not even 
a year or two that will display all the failings of a man." 

Mr. Toilet, however, on this occasion has produced several 
instances in support of Dr. Johnson's opinion ; and as I am un- 
able to explain titiem in favour of my own supposition, I. shall 
lay them before the public. 
Act III, sc. iii, Othello says : 

" What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust ? 

" I saw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me : 

** / slept the next flight lutelly was free and merry : 

-' I found not Cassio's kisses on her lips. 
" On Othello's wedding night he and Cassio embarked from Ve- 
nice, where Desdemona was left under the care of lago. They 
all meet at Cyprus ; and since their arrival there, the scenes in- 
clude only one night, the night of the celebration of their nup- 
tials, lago had not then infused any jealousy into Othello's mind, 
nor did he suspect any former intimacy between Cassio and Des- 
demona, but only thought it * apt and of great credit that she 
loved him.' What night then was there to intervene between 
Cassio* 8 kisses and Othello's sleeping the next night well ? lago 
has said, * I lay witli Cassio lately,' which he could not have 
done, unless they had been longer at Cyprus than is represented 
in the play ; nor could Cassio have kept away, for the space of 
a whole week, from Bianca." Steevens. 

In confirmation of Johnson's observation, that this and seve- 
ral other passages tend to prove that a larger space of time is 
comprized in the action of this play than the scenes include, 
we may cite tliat in which Emilia says, " Tliat her husband had 
a hundred times woo'd her to steal Desdemona's handkerchief." 

M. Mason* 
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It was a handkerchief^^ an antique tokeu 
My father gave my mother. 

F.miL O heaven I O heavenly powers j 

lago. Come, hold your peace. 

EmL 'Twill out, 'twill out :— I hold my peace, sir ? no ; 
No, I will speak as liberal as thcfair;'*^ Hrin4 



^ It was a handkerchiefy &c.] Othello tells his wife. Act IH, 
sc. iv : 

" — that handkerchief 
" Did an Egyptian to my mother give." 
And here he says : 

It -was a handhercldef 
JSfy father gave my mother. 
This last passage has been censured as an oversight in the 
poet ; but perhaps it exhibits only a fresh proof of his art. The 
first account of the handkerchief, as given by Othello, was pur- 
posely ostentatious, in order to alarm his wife the more. When 
he mentions it a second time, the truth was sufficient for his 
purpose. ^ 

This circumstance of tlie handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed 
by Ben Jonson, in his Boetafter : *' — you shall see me do the 
•Voor / master, lend me your ^carf," Steevens. 

I question whether Othello was written early enough to be ri- 
diculed by The Poetaster, There were many other Moors on the 
stage. 

It is certain at least, that the passage: 

" Our new heraldry is handsy not hearts^* 
could not be inserted before tlie middle of the year, 1611. 

Farfner. 
If the allusion in The Poetaster (which was printed in 1601) 
were to OtliellOf it would fix its date much earUer than I con- 
ceive it to have been written. — ^But the allusion in the passage 
quoted, is not to Othello, but to an old play called Tlie Battle of 
Mcazar, 1594 — In^he Poetaster, Pyrgus, who says, " you shall 
see me do the J^Ioor" proceeds in the same scene, and repeats 
an absiu'd speech of the Moor's, in The Battle of Alcazar, be- 
gmning with this line : 

" Where art thou, boy ? where is Calipolis ?" 
which ascertains tlie allusion to be to that play. Malone, 

^ JVo, Iivill speak as liberal as the air;] The folio reads : 

/'// be in speaking liberal as the north. 
Liberal is free, under no control. So, in Hamlet: 

" Which liberal shepherds give a gi'osser name." 
This quality of the North wind is also mentioned in The 
White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : 

** And let th' irregular North wind sweep her up." 
Again, in Jeronymo, i. e. tlie first part of The Spanish Tro^edft, 
K>05: - 
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Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all) 
All, all, cry shame against me, yet I 'U speak. 

lago. Be wise, and get you home. 

RmzL I will not. [Iago offers to stab his Wife, 

Gra. ~ Fy! 

Your sword upon a woman? 

Emil. O thou dull Moor! that handkerchief thou 
speak'st of, 
I found hf fortune, and did give my husband; 
For often, with a solemn earnestness, 
(More than, indeed, belong'd to such a trifle,) 
He begg'd of me to steal it. 

lago. Villainous whore ! 

JimiL She give it Cassio ! no, alas ; I found it, 
And I did give *t my husband. 

la^o. Filth, thou liest. 

£miL By heaven, I do not; I do not, gentlemen: 
O murd'rous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a mfe ? [I ago stabs Emil. then rims out, 

0th, Are there no stones in heaven, 

But what serve for the thunder?^ — Precious villain I 

" Now let your bloods be liberal as the sea." Steevens. 
JVb, / -mil aj}eah as liberal as the air;] The quarto, 1622, reads : 
I'll be in sjieaking liberal as the air. 
The text is fonned out of the two copies. Malone. 

Jhe there no stones in heaven. 

But -what serve for the thunder?'] Othello does not demand 
-a, thunderbolt for lagx). He only asks, if there are no lesser de- 
grees of chastisement more proportioned to the guilt of mor- 
tals r^ady to drop down on such villains as lago, though Omni- 
potence withholds its thunder, as too noble an instrument for 
the punishment of crimes like his ? 

The same thought occurs inTAe Revenger' a Tragedy , 1609 : 
" Is there no thunder left ? or is 't kept up 
** In stock, for heavier vengeance ?" 
Shakspeare might, liowever, mean, does heaven reserve its 
thunder only to make a noise ? has it no implements of mischief 
to punish as well as terrify ? 

" — quum fulmina torques, 

" Necquicquam horremus ? cscique in nubibus ignes 

" Terrificant animos, et inania murmura miscent ?" 

Steevens. 

Steevens's last explanation of tliis passage appears to be just, 

his first was unnatural. We cannot suppose that Otliello in the 

paroxysm of resentment, agitation, and despair, should think 
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Gra, The woman falls; sure^ he has kill'd his wife. 

£miL Ay, ay ; O, lay me by my mistress' side ! 

Gra. He 's gone, but his wife 's kill'd. 

Mon, *Tis a notorious villain. Take you this weapon 
^i^ V Which I have**here recover'd from the Moor : 

Come, guard the door without ; let him not pass, 
But kill him rather; I *11 after that same villain. 
For 'tis a damned slave. [^Exeunt Mon. and Gra. 

0th, I am not valiant neither, 

But every pimy whipster gets my sword : — 
But why should honour outlive honesty? 
Let it go all. 

£miL What did thy song bode, lady ? 

Hark, can'st thou hear me ? I will play the swan. 
And die in musick;" — Willow j willow^ itnllow, — 
Moor, she was chaste; she lov'd thee, cruel Moor: 
So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true ; 
So speaking as I think, I die, — I die. [^Dies, 

0th. I have another weapon in this chamber, 

any crimes more heinous than that of lago.— It is difficult in- 
deed to conceive a crime tliat demanded a heavier vengeance. 

M. Mason, 
The meaning, I tliink, is,»-Has not Heaven one supernunaera- 
ry bolt, to huiT directly at the head of tliis atrocious villain ? 
Must all the stores of its arsenal be reserved for common and 
ordinary thunder, which, though sometimes destructive, is in 
the usual course of nature not specifically pointed at a particu- 
lar object ? 

" Magne regnator de<im, 

" Tam lentus audis scelera ? tam lentus vides ? 

" Ecquando saeva fulmen emittes raanu, 

" Si nunc serenum est ? 

" Cur dextra, divum rector atque hominum, vacat 

** Tua, nee trisulca mundus ardescit face ? / 

*' In hunc tones, hunc Jlgas .?*' Malone. 

* ■ / toill play the sxvan. 
And die in musick ; &c.] This, and the two former lines of 
the speech, are wanting in the first, quarto. 

The same thought has already occurred in The Merchant of 
Venice .• 

*' he makes a swan-like endy 

** Fading in musick," — — . 
Again, in JCin^ John : 

" This pale faint swan, 

" Who chants a woful hymn to his own death." Steevens. 
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It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook's temper f — 
O, here it is :— Uncle, I must come forth. 
Gra. [^within] If thou attempt it, it will cost thee 
dear; 

* — the ice-brook's temper;^ ^^ ^he first edition it is — he* 
Brooke's temper. Thence corrupted to Ice-brook'' s. Ebro's temper : 
the waters of that river of Spain are particularly famous ibr 
tempering of steel. The finest arms in the world, the Catalonian 
fusees. JPope, 

I believe the old reading changed to ii'e-brook is right. Steel 
is hardened by being put red-hot into very cold water. Johnson. 
The particular name of ihe ice-brook may be determined by 
the following passage in Martial. It was undoubtedly the brook 
or riyukt called Salo (now Xalon) near Bilbilia in Celtiberia. 
In tliis the Spaniards plunged all their swords and other weapons 
while hot from the forge; and to the icy quality of the waters. 
they were indebted for their stubborn temper : 

" Saevo Bilbilin optimam metallo 

" Et ferro Plateam suo sonantem, 

" Quam/uc/u tenui sed inquieto 

" Armorum Salo temperator ambit." 
Again : 

** Quibus remissum corpus astringes brevi 

" Salone qui ferrum gelaV* 
Again : 

" Pugio, quern curvis si gnat brevis orbita vcnis, 

** Stridentem gelidit hunc Salo tinxit aquis." 
Agjun, in Justin, 1. 44 : " Praecipua his quidem fen-i materia sed 
aqua ipsa feiTo violentior; quippe temperaraento ejus ferrum 
acrius redditur ; nee uUum apud eos telum probatur quod non 
aut in BilbiU fluvio aut Chalybe tingatur. Unde etiam Chalybes 
fluvii hujus finitimi appellati, ferroque cscteris prxstare dicun- 
tur." These parts of Spjdn have been at all times famous for 
the temper of their arms. Steevens. 
1 incline to read : 

// is a sxvord of Spain, 'tis ebroes temper. 
If we suppose that the words ['tis ebroes] were huddled to- 
gether either in transcribing or composing, thus, ['tisebroes] 
the compositor in running it over with his eye, might (to make 
it sense as he thought) add a couple of letters and divide the 
words thus [t/i'isebroArcs] which is nearly as it stands in the 
old quarto. 

I doubt whether ice-brooks are usual in the climate of Spain. 

JSlackstone. 

the ice-brook's tempers'] The quarto, 1622, has— /s^ 

brookes, which is only the old spelling of Ice-brooke*s, the.read- 
mg of the folio. Sir William Blackstone doubts whether ice- 
brooks, are usual in the climate of Spain. How that fact may be, 
1 know not ; and I am confident Shakspcare did not inquire 
VOL XVI. . Oo "^ ^Maione. 
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Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 

0th, Look in upon me tlien, and speak with me, 
Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 
Re-enter Gratia no. 

Gra, What is the matter? 

0th, Behold I I hav)e a weapon j 

A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh i' I have seen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop :8— But, O vain boast! 
^yho can control his fate ? 'tis not so now.-— 
Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon'd ;^ 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt. 
And veiy sea-mark of my utmost sail. 
Do you go back dismay'd? 'tis a lost fear; 
Man but a rush against Othello's breast. 
And he retires; — Where should Othello go? — 
Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr'd wench I ^ 

^ A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh .•] So, in TJie Two J\^oble Kinsmen^ by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1634 : 

*« On his thigh a sword 

** Hung- by a curious baldricke, when he frowns, 
** To seal his will by ; better y on my conscience, 
" JSTever tvas soldier"* s friend" JSIalone. 

' / have made my -way through more impediments 
Than tiventy times your stop:"] So, in Coriolanus, so. i : 
" — cracking ten thousand curbs 
** Of more strong link asunder, tlian can ever 
** Appear in your impediment." Steevens. 

^ — though you do see me weapon'd;] This uncommon 
participle is used by Sidney in his Arcadia. Malo7ie. 

1 — _ O »7^«farr'£/ wench !] This and the six preceding lines, 
are omitted in the first quarto. Wench originally signified only a 
young woman. Cassandra, in Whetstone's Promos and Cassan- 
dra, 1578, says of herself: 

" O wretched wetich, where may I first complaync ?" 
Again : 

** Therefore, sweet -ivenche, helpe me to i-ue my woe." 
The word is used without any dislionourable meaning in the 
Bible: ** Now Jonathan and Aliimaaz stayed by En-rof^el; (for 
they might liot be seen to come into the city :) and a -wench went 
and told them ; and thev went and told ki^isr David." 2 Snm. xvii. 
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Pale as thy smock I when vre shall meet at compt, 
This look of tliine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl ? 
Even like thy chastity. — 
O cursed, cursed slave ! — Whip me, ye devils. 
From the possession of this heavenly sight I 
Blow me about in winds! roast me m sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! — 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead? 
Dead? O! Ol O! 

JSnr^rLoDOvrco, Montano, Cassio, carried in a Chairy 
and Officers, with Iago, prisoner, 

Lod, Where is this rash and most unfortunate man? 

0th, That 's he, that was Othello; here I am. 

Lod. Where is that viper ? bring the villain forth. 

0th, I look down towards his feet ;^ — ^but that 's a fa- 
ble : 
If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[Oth. ivounds Iago. 

Lod, Wrench his sword from him. 

lai^o, I bleed, sir ; but not kiird. 

Oth, I am not sorry neither ; I 'd have thee live ; 
For, in my sense, 'tis happiness to die.^ 

Lod. O thou Othello, that was once so good, 
Fall'n in the practice^ of a cursed slave. 
What shall be said to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing : 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod, This wretch hath part confess'd his villainy : 
Did you and he consent in Cassio's death ? 

Oth. Ay. 

And again, by Gawin Douglas, in his version of the ^neid: . 

" audetque viris concurrere virgo.^* 

" This toensdie stoutlye rencounter durst with men.'* 

Steevens. 

^ toivarda his feet;'] To see if, according to the common 

opinion, his feet be cloven. Johnson. 

^ For, in my sensCy ^tis happiness to die.] The same thought has 
already occurred in Antony and Cleopatra : 
" — 'Tis well thou 'rt gone,— 
" If it be well to live." Steevens. 

•* ., Jn the practice — ] In the snare, by the stratagem. 

Johnson. 
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Cas, Dear general, I never gave you cause.* 

Oth. I do believe it, and I ask your pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus ensnar'd my soul and body? 

la^o. Demand me nothing: What you know, you 
know: - 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Lod. What? not to pray? 

Gra, Torments Mill ope your lips. 

Of/i. Well, thou dost best. 

Led. Sir, you shall understand what hath befoirn. 
Which, as I think, you know not : Here is a letter, 
I'ound in the pocket of the slain Roderigo; 
And here, another : the one of tliem imports 
I'he death of Cassio to be undertook 
Bv Roderigo. 

'Ofh, O villain! 

('as. Most heathenish, and most gross !^ 

Lod. Now here 's another discontented paper, 
I ound in his pocket too ; and this, it seems, 
Roderigo meant to have sent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, lago in the interim^ 
(!ame in and satisfied him. 

Oth. O pernicious the caitiflf !-^ 

HoAv came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's ? 

Cas. I found it in my chamber : 

.\nd he himself confessed, but even now,^ 

* Dear gejieral, I never gave you causeJ\ Our poet probably 
witliout knowing it, has used the words of Tlie Spanish Tragedy 4 
1605: 

** Hieronymo, I never gave thee cause?** 
This phrase, a very familiar one, is also employed in p. SSSj 
1. H: 

" Alas, the day! / never gave him cause.** Malone. 

* Oth. O villain! 

(Jas. Most heathejiish, and most gro8s/'\ Read, for the sake of 
both sense and metre : 
Oth. O villainy! 
Cas. Most heathenishy and most gross. JRition. 

^ in the i?iterim — ] The first copy has — ^in the nick. It 

was, I suppose, thought upon revisal, that nick was too familai*. 

Johnson. 
8 confessed, but even noH^,"] The quarto, 1622, reads-!?- 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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That there he dropp'd it, for a special purpose, 
Which wrought to his desire. 

0th. O fool I fool! fool 1 

Cas, There is, besides, in Roderigo's letter, — 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was cast : And even but now he spake. 
After long seeming dead, — lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

Lod, You must forsake this room, and go with us ; 
Your power and your command is taken off. 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave,—- 
If there be any cunning cruelty, 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It shall be his: You shall close prisoner rest, ^ 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state : — Come, bring*him"away. ^ffie*^ 

0th, Soft you ; a word or two, before you go. 
I liave done the state some service, and they know it j 
No more of that: — I pray you, in your letters. 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am f nothing extenuate. 
Nor set down aught in malice : then must you speak 
Of one, that lov'd not msely, but too well ; 
Of one, not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex'd in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base J6dean, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe ;^ of one, whose subdu'd eyes, 

confes.s*d it even now. The folio— confess'd i/, but even nou'. 
The word it was manifestly caught by the compositor's eye 
glancing on tlie subsequent line. Mahne. 

^ Speak of me as I am/] The first quarto reads,— Sj^eaA? of 
them as they are. The present reading, which is the reading af 
the folio, ha& more force. Johnson. 

^ — — of one, -whose hand, 

Like the, base Judean, threio apearla-way. 

Richer than all his tribe/] I have restored JucUan, from the 
rider quarto, as the genuine and more eligible reading. Mr. 
Pope thinks this was occasioned probably by the word tribe just 
after : I have many reasons to oppose this opinion. In the first 
place, the mostignora t Indian, I believe, is so far the reverse 
of the dunghill-cock in the fable, as to know the estimation of a 
pearl beyond that of a barley-corn. So that, in that respect, the 
thought itself would not be just. Then, if our author had de- 
Oo 2 
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Albeit unused to the melting inood,^ 

signed to reflect on the ignorance of the Indian without any far- 
ther reproach, he would have called him rude, and not* base. 
Ag^ain, I am persuaded, as my friend Mr. WarburtOn long ago 
observed, the phrase is not here literal, but metaphorical ,• and, 
by his pearl, our author very properly means a five -woman. But 
Afr. Pope objects farther to the reading Judian, because, to 
make sense of tliis, we must pre-suppose some particular story 
of a Jew alluded to : which is much less obvious : but has Shak- 
speare never done this, but in this single instance ? I am satis- 
fied, in his Jiidian, he is alluding to Herod ; wlio, in a fit of blind 
jealousy, threw away such a jewel of a wife as Mariamne was 
to him. What can be more pai*allel in circumstance, tlian the 
conduct of Herod and Othello ? Nor was tlie story so little obvi- 
ous as Mr. Pope seems to imagine : for, in the year 1613, the 
Lady Elizabeth Carew published a tragedy called Mariam, the 
Fair Queen of Jewry. I shall only add, that our author might 
write Judian or Juilean, (if that should be alledged as any ob- 
jection) instead of JueLean, witli the same licence and change 
of accent, as, in his Antony and Cleopatra, he shortens the se- 
cond syllable of Euphrates in pronunciation : which was a 
liberty likewise taken by Spenser, of whom our author was a 
studious imitator. Theobald. 

Like the base Jlidean.] Thus the folio. The first quarto, 1622, 
reads — Indian. Mr. Theobald therefore is not accurate in the 
preceding note, in his account of the old copies. Malone. 

The elder quarto reads Judian, and this is certainly right. 
And by the Judian is meant Herod, whose usage to Mariamne 
is so apposite to the speaker's case, that a more proper instance 
could not be thought of. Besides, he was the subject of a tra- 
gedy at that time, as appears from the words in Mamlet, where 
an iU player is described — 

tt ^..^^ ^Q out-herod Herod." 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is so com- ' 
mon as scarce to need examples. In Troilus and Cressida, a 
lover says of his mistress — 

" There she lies a pearl."— 
\nd again : 

" Why she is a pearl, whose price" &c. Warburton. 

I cannot join with the learned critlcks in conceiving this pas.- 
sage to refer either to the ignorance of tlie natives of India, in 
respect of pearh, or the well-known story of Herod and Mari- 
amne. The poet might just as fairly be supposed to have allu- 
ded to that of Jepthah and his daughter. 

Othello, in detestation of what he had done, seems to compare 
himself to another person who had tlirown away a tldng of value, 
with some cb'cumstances of the meanest villainy, which the epi- 
thet base seems to imply in its general sense, though it is some- 
times used only for loio or mean. The Indian could not properly 
be termed base in the former and mwt common sense, who.sre 
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Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 

fault was ignorance, which brings its own excuse with it ; and 
the crime of Herod surely deserves a more aggravated distinc- 
tion. For though in every crime, great as well as small, there is 
a degree of baseness, yet the furiis agitatus amor, such as con^ 
tributed lo that of Herod, seems to ask a stronger word to cha- 
racterize it ; as there was spirit at least in what he did, though 
the spirit of a fiend, and the epithet base would better suit with 
pettif lurcejiy than royal guilt. Besides, the simile appears to me 
too apposite almost to be used on the occasion, and is little more 
than bringing the fact into comparison with itself Each through 
jealousy had destroyed an innocent wife, circumstances so pa- 
rallel, as hardly to admit of that variety which we generally find 
in one allusion, which is meant to illustrate anotlier, and at the 
same time to appear as more tlian a superfluous ornament. Of 
a like kind of imperfection, there is an instance in Virgil, Book 
XI, where, after Camilla and her attendants have been described 
as absolute Amazons — 

" At medias inter caedes exultat Amazon, 
** Unum exertalatus pugns pharetata Camilla. — 
" Et circum lectje comites,** &c. 
we: find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons them- 
selves, to Hippolita or Penthesilea, siuTOunded by their cosT- 
panions: 

" Quales Tbreiciae, cum flurainaThermodontis 
" Pulsant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis : 
'• Seu circum Hippoljten, seu cUm se martia curni 
" Penthesilea refert." 
What is this but bringing a fact into comparison with itself? 
Neither do I believe tlie poet intended to make the present si- 
mile coincide with all the circumstances of Othcilo'« situation, 
but merely with the single act of having basely (as he himself 
terms it) destroyed that on which he ought to have set a greater 
value. Afi the pearl may bear a literal as well as a metaphorical 
sense, I would rather choose to take it in the literal one, and re« 
ceive Mr. Pope's rejected explanation, presupposing some stoiy 
of a Jew alluded to, which might be well understood at that time, 
though now perliaps forgotten, or at least imperfectly remem- 
bered. I have read in some book, as ancient as the time of 
Shakspcare, the following tale ; though, at present, I am unable 
either to recollect the title of the piece, or the author's name : 

" A Jew, who had been prisoner for many years in distant 
parts, brought witli him at his return to Venice a g^eat number 
of pearls, which he offered on the 'change among the merchants, 
and (one alone excepted) disposed of them to his satisfaction. 
On this pearl, which was the largest ever shown at market, he 
had fixed an immoderate price, nor could be persuaded to make 
the least abatement. Many of the raagnificoes, as well as traders^ 
offered him considerable sums for it, but he was resolute in his 
&st demand. At last, after repeated and unsuccessful appli^a- 
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Their medicinal gum:^ Set you down this; 

tions to individuals, he assembled the merchants of the city, by 
proclamation, to meet him on the Rialto, where he once more 
exposed it to sale on the former terms, but to no purpose. Af- 
ter having' expatiated, for the last time, on the singular beauty 
and value of it, he threw it suddenly into the sea before them 
all." 

Though this anecdote may appear inconsistent with the ava- 
rice of a Jew, yet it sufficiently :^Tees with the spirit so re- 
. markable at all times in the scattered remains of that vindictive 
nation. 

Shakspeare's seeming aversion to the Jews in general, and 
his constant desire to expose their avarice and baseness as often 
as he had an opportunity, may serve to strengthen my supposi- 
tion ; and as that nation, i>i his time, and since, has not been fa- 
mous for crimes darings and conspicuous, but has rather content- 
ed itself to thrive by the meaner and more successful arts of 
baseness, there seems to be a particular propriety in the epithet- 
When Falstaff is justifying himself in JTm^ Hefiry IV, he adds, 
** If what I have said be not true, I am a Jew, an Ebrew Jew," 
i. e. one of the most suspected chai*acters of the time. The 
liver of a Jew is an ingredient in the cauldron of Macbeth; and 
the vigilance for gain, which is described in Shylock, may af- 
ford us reason to suppose the poet was alluding to a story like 
that already quoted. 

Riclicr t/um all his tribe, seems to point out the Jew again in a 
mercantile light ; and may mean, that tfie pearl -was richer than 
nil the gems to be found among a set of men generally trading in 
them. Neither do T recollect that Othello mentions many things, 
but what he might fairly have b$en allowed to have had know- 
ledge of in the course of his peregrinations. Of this kind are 
tlie siroiks of the £uxine sea flowing into the Propotick, and the 
Arabian trees dropping their gums. The rest of liis speeches 
are more free from mythological and historical allusions, than 
almost any to be found in Shakspeare, for he is never quite clear 
from them; though in the design of tliis character he seems to 
have meant it for one who had spent a greater part of his life in 
the field, than in the cultivation of any otlier knowledge than 
what would be of use to him in his military capacity. It should 
be observed, that most of the flourishes merely ornamental were 
added after the first edition ; and this is not the only proof to 
be met with, that the poet in his alterations sometimes forgot 
his original plan. 

The metaphorical term of a pearl for afne woman, may, for aught 
I know, be very common : but in the instances Dr. Warburton 
has brought to prove it so, there are found circumstances that 
immediately show a woman to have been meant. So, in Troilus. 
and Cressida : - 

" Her bed is India, there she lies KpearL 
" AVhy SHE is a />ear^ whos© price hath launched" &.Cv 
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And say, besides^— that in Aleppo once, 

In Othello's speech we find no such leading expression ; and 
are therefore at liberty, I think, to take the passage in its Hteral 
meaning. 

Either we are partial to discoveries which we make for our- 
selves, or the spirit of controversy is contagious ; for it usually 
liappens that each possessor of an ancient copy of our author, is 
led to assert the superiority of all such readings as have not 
been exhibited in the notes, or received into the text of the last 
edition. On this account, our present republication (and more 
especially in the celebrated plays) affords a greater number of 
these diversities than were ever before obtruded on the publick. 
A time however may arrive, when a complete body of variations 
l)eing printed, our readers may luxuriate in an ample feast oithats 
and whicfies; and thenceforward it may be prophecied, tliat all 
will unite in a wish that the selection had been made by an edi- 
tor, rather than submitted to their own labour and sagacity. 

To this note should be subjoined (as an apology for many 
others which may not be thought to brinff a conviction with 
them) that the true sense of a passage has frequently remained 
imdetcrrained, till repeated experiments have been tried on it ; 
when one commentator, making a proper use of the errors of 
another, has at last explained it to universal satisfaction. When 
mistakes have such effects, who would regret having been mis- 
taken, or be sorry to prove the means of directing others, by 
that affinity which a wrong reading or interpretation sometimes 
lias to the right, though he has not been so lucky as to produce 
at once authorities which could not be questioned, or decisions 
to which nothing could be added ? Steevens. 

I abide by the old text, " the base Judian.** Shakspeare seems 
to allude to Herod in the play o£ J^aHamne .• 
" I had but one inestimable jeipel — 
" Yet I in suddaine choler cast it downc» 
" And dasht it all to pieces." Farmer. 

The words quoted by Dr. Warburton from Hamlet do not 
prove what they are adduced for. The Herod there alluded to, 
was a character in one of the ancient Mysteries. [See Candle- 
maa-Datf, or the Killing of the CHldren of Israel, a Mystery, in 
Hawkins's Origin of the English Drama, Vol. I.] 

I once thought that the accent liere given to Judean was a 
strong, objection to this reading: and that the word must have 
been Judean or Judaan, (as a derivative from Judaa)- wliich 
would not suit the metre. But the objection was founded on a 
mistake; for' derivative words of this kind were thus accented 
in Shakspeare*s time. Thus, in The Mei^y Wives of Windsor, 
we have in the old copies, " an Epicurian rascal," which ascer- 
tains the pronunciation of that word to have been different for- 
merly from what it is now. The word is thus spelt by North 
als({, in his translation of Plutarch. Again, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra: 

*« Keep his brains fuming, Epictirean coote," 
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'* Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk* 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him — ^thus. [^Sfads himself^ 

Lod. O bloody peri5d! 

Gra, All, that 's spoke, is marr'd. 

0th. I kiss'd thee, ere I kill'd thee; — ^No way but this 

ijFalling ujion Des. 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss.* . [^Dies. 

So, in Hamlet t we have the J^'emean lion (which is written in 
the old copy Js^emian). 

Those who would adopt the original reading, Indian^ may 
urge in its support that tiie pearl naturally brings a people of 
the East to Shakspeare's mind; the connexion in his time being 
considered so strong, that a contemporary author has distin- 
guished the inhabitants of India by an epithet founded on the 
circumstance of their abounding in pearls : 

** where the bright sun with his neighbour beams 

" Doth early light the pearled Indians.^* 

Cornelia^ a trajjedy, by T. Kyd, 1594. 
On the other hand, the word tribe is sU-ongly in favour of the 
reading of tlie text, and I have now no doubt that it is tlie ti'uc 
one. 

Webster, in liis Jlppius and Virginia, appears to have had this 
passage in his thoughts : 

" — Had your lordship yesterday 
" Proceeded as 'twas fit, to a just sentence, 
" The apparel and the jewels that she wore, 
** M0re worth than all her tribe ^ had then been due 
" Unto our client." Malone, 
^ — — whose subdiCd eyes. 
Albeit unused to the melting mood,] So, in our poet's 30th 
Sonnet : 

" Then can I drown an eye unus'd tofiow?^ Malone. 
^ Their medicinal gvm .•] Thus the quarto, 1622. This word 
is also used by our author in The Winter^ s Tale; and occurs in 
the works of two of our g^atest poets — Milton and Dryden. 

Steevens. 
I have preferred the reading of the folio [medicinable] be- 
cause the word occurs again in Much Ado about J^othin^ .- 
" — any impediment will be medicinable to me." i. e. salutary. 

Malone. 

* Where a malignant and a turban' d Turk — ] I am told that 
it is immediate death for a Christian to strike a Turk in Aleppo. 
Othello is boasting of his own audacity. Steevens. 

* Killing myself, to die upon a kiss.'] So, in the Second Part of 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1590 : ^ 

** Yet let me kiss my lord before I dye, 

" And let roe dye with kissing of my lord." Steevens, 
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Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no weapon; 
For he was great of heart. 

Z,od. O Spartan dog,<^ 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! 
Look on the tragick loadirtg of this bed; [^To Iago. 
This is thy work : the object poisons sight ; — 
Let it be hid. — Gratia^no, keep the house. 
And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
iFor they succeed to you. — To you, lord governor, 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain ;'' 

® O Spartan dog^ The dogs of Spartan race were reckoned 
among those of the most fierce and savage kind, ffanmer. 
They are again mentianed in A Midsummer J^lghfs Dream^- 
" When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
" Witli hounds of Sparta.'* Henley. 
The Spartan dogs in our poet's contemplation, were blood- 
hounds. See Vol. I, p. 344. Malone. 

^ — To you, lord governor. 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain;"] Rymer, who had 
neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor strength of 
judgment to make a critick, as appears from his Edgar, and his 
Remarks on Shakspeare, had yet just enough to play the buffoon 
and caviller. His criticism on the Poets of the last Age, with 
only a mixture of trite remarks, transcribed from the French 
commentators on Aristotle, are one continued heap of ignorance 
and insolence. Almost the only remark on Shakspeare, which, 
I think, deserves an answer, is upon lago's character, which he 
tlius censiu*es : To entertain the audience (says he) -with something 
new and surprising, against common sense and nature, he would 
pass upon 21s a close, dissembling, false, ungrateful rascal, instead 
of an open-hearted, frank, plain-dealing soldier, a character con- 
stanthj worn by them for sotne thousand of years in the world. This 
hath the appearance of sense, being founded on that rule of 
JWiture and Aristotle, that each character should have manners 
convenient to the age, sex, and condition. 

iEtatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, &c. . 
says Horace. But how has our critick applied it ? According 
to this rule it is confessed, that a soldier should be brave, gene- 
rous, and a man of honour. This is to be his dramatick cha- 
racter. But either o?ie or more of any order may be brought in. 
If only one, then the character of the order takes its denomina- 
tion from the manners of that o?ie. Had therefore the only sol- 
dier in tliis play been Iago, the rule had been transgressed, and 
Rymer's censure well founded. For then this eternal villain 
must have given the character of the soldiery p which had been 
unjust and unnatural. But if a number of the same order be 
represented, then the character of the order is taken from the 
manners of the majority ; and thig according to nature and com- 
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The time, the place^ the tortorey-— O enforce it ! 

Myself will straight aboard ; and) to the state. 

This heavy act with heavy heart relate. [^Exeunt,^ 

mon sense. Now in this play there are many of the order of the 
soldiery; and all, excepting lago, represented as open, gene- 
rous, and brave. From these the soldier's character is to be 
taken ; and not from lago, who is brought as an exception to it : 
* unless it be unnatural to suppose there could be an exception ; 
or that a villain ever insinuated himself into that corps. And 
thus Shakspeare stands clear of this impertinent criticism. 

— — the censure — ] i. e. the sentence. See Vol. II, p. 151, 
n. 2. Steevens. 
See also Vol. VI, p. 197, n. 2. Malone. 

• The beauties of this play impress Uiem selves so strongly 
upon the attention of the reader, that they can draw no aid from 
critical illustration. The fiery openness of Otliello, magpiani- 
inous, artless, and credulous, boundless in his confidence, ai'dent 
in his affection, inflexible in his resolution, and obdurate in his 
revenge ; the cool malignity of lago, silent in his resentment. 
Subtle in his designs, and studious at once of his interest and 
his vengeance ; the soft simplicity of Desdemona, confident of 
merit, and conscious of innocence, her artless perseverance in 
her suit, and her slowness to suspect that she can be suspected, 
are such proofs of Shakspeare's skill in human nature, as, I sup- 
pose, it is in vain to seek in any modem writer. The gradual 
progi'ess which lago makes m tlie Moor's conviction, and the 
circumstances which he employs to enflame him, are so artfully 
natural, that, though it will perhaps not be said of him as he 
says of himself, that he is a man iiot easily jealous, yet we cannot 
but pity him, when at last we find him perplexed in the extreme. 

There ia always danger, lest wickedness, conjoined with abili- 
ties, should stead upon esteem, tliough it misses of approbation ; 
but the character of lago is so conducted, that he is from the 
first scene to the last hated and despised. 

Even the inferior charactei*s of this play Would be very con- 
spicuous in any other piece, not only for their justness, but their 
strength. Cassio is brave, benevolent, and honest, ruined only 
by his want of stubbornness to resist an insidious invitation. Ro- 
derigo's suspicious credulity, and impatient submission to the 
cheats which he sees practised upon him, and which by per- 
suasion he suffers to be repeated, exhibit a strong picture of a 
weak mind betrayed by unlawful desires to a false friend ; and 
the virtue of Emilia is sueh as we often find, won\ loosely, but 
not cast off, easy to commit small crimes, but quickened and. 
alarmed at atrocious villainies. 

The scenes from the beginning to the end are busy, varied by 
happy interchangpes, and regularly promoting tlie progression 
of the story; and the narrative in tlie end, though it teUs but 
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v,hat is known already, yet is necessary to produce the death of 
Othello. . 

Had the scene opened in Cyprus, and the preceding incidents 
been occasionally related, there had been little wanting to a 
drama of the most exact and scrupulous regularity. Johnson. 

To Dr. Johnson's admirable and nicely discriminative charac- 
ter of Othello, it may seem unnecessaiy to make any addition ; 
yet I cannot forbear to conclude our commentaries on this tran- 
scendant poet with the fine eulogy which the judicious and 
learned Lowth has pronounced on him, with a particular refe- 
rence to this tragedy, perhaps the most perfect of all his works : 

" In his viris [tragediae Graecae scilicet scriptoribus] accessio 
quaedam Philosophise erat Poetica facultas : neque sane quis- 
quam adhuc Posin ad fastigium suura ac culmen eyexit, nisi qui 
prius in intima Philosophia artis suae fundamenta jecerit. 

" Quod si quis objiciat, nonnuUos in hoc ipso poeseos genere 
excelluisse, qui nunquam habiti sunt Pliilosophi, ac ne Uteris 
quidem practer caeteros imbuti ; sciat is, me rem ipsam quaerere, 
non de vulgari opinione, aut de verbo laborare: qui autem tan- 
turn ingenio consecutus est, ut naturas hominum^ vimque omnem hu- 
manitatis, causasque eas, quibus aut iiicitatur mentis impetus aut 
retunditur, pejiitus perspectas habeat, ejusque omnes motus orathne 
non modo expUcet, sed effingat, planeque oculis iubjiciat ; . sed eX' 
eitet, regat, comm.veat, -moderctur ; eum, etsi discipUnarum itistru- 
msnto minus adjutum, eximie tamen esse Philosophum arbitrari. 
Quo in genere affectum Zelotypiae, ejusque causas, adjuncta, 
progressiones, effectus, in una Shakspeari nostri fabula, co- 
piosius, subtilius, accuratius etiam veriusque peilractari existi- 
mo, quam ab omnibus omnium Philosophorum scholis in simili 
argumento est unquam disputatum." [Praelectio prima, edit. 
1763, p. 8.] Makne. 

If by ** the most perfect" is meant^the most regular of the 
foregoing plays, I subscribe to Mr. Malone's opinion ; but if his 
words were clesigned to convey a more exalted praise, without 
a moment's hesitation I should transfer it to Macbeth. 

It is true, that the domestick tragedy of Othello affords room 
for a various and forcible display of character. The less familiar 
groundwork of Macbeth (as Dr. Johnson has obsei-ved) excludes 
the influence of peculiar dispositions. That exclusion, however, 
is recompensed by a loftier strain of poetry, and by events of 
higher rank ; by a supernatural agency, by the solemnities of in- 
cantation, by shades of guilt and horror deepening in their pro- 
gress, and by visions of futurity solicited in aid of hope, but 
eventually the ministers of despair. 

Were it necessary to weigh the pathetick effusions of these 
dramas against each otlier, it is generally allowed that the sor- 
rows of Desdemona would be more than counterbalanced by 
those of Macduff. 

Yet if our author's rival pieces (the distinct property of their 
subjects considered) are written with equal force, it must still 
be admitted that the latter has more of originality. A novel of 
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430 OTHELLO^ 

considerable len^h (perhaps amplified and embellished by the 
Engiish translator of it) supplied a regular and circumstantial 
outline fur Othello ; while a few slight hints collected from se- 
]>arate narratives of Holinshed, were expanded into the sublime 
and awful ti'agedy of Macbeth. 

Should readers, who are alike conversant with the appropriate 
excellencies of poetry fend puintii\g, pronounce on the recipro- 
cal merits of these great productions, I must suppose they 
would describe them as of different pedigrees. They would add, 
tliat one was of tlie school of- Raphael, the other from tliat of 
Michael Angelo ; and that if the steady Sophocles and Virgil 
should have decided in favour of Othello^ the remonstrances of 
tlie daring ^^chylus and Homei; would have claimed the laurel 
for Macbeth. 
• To the sentiments of Dr. Lowth respecting the tragedy of 
Othello, a general eulogium on the dramatick works or Shak- 
•peare, imputed by a judicious and amiable critick to Milton, 
may be not improperly subjoined: 

" There is good reason to suppose, (says my late friend the 
Rev. Thomas Warlon, in a note on V Allegro,) that Milton 
tlirew many additions and corrections into the theatrum 
. POETARUM, a book published by his nephew Edward Philips, 
in 1675. It contains criticisms fur above the taste of that pe- 
riod. Among these is the following judgment on Shakspeare, 
which was not then, I believe, the general opinion." — -** In tra- 
gedy, never any expressed a more lofty and tragick heighth, 
never any represented nature more purely to tlie life : and where 
the poUshments of art are most wanting, as probably his learn- 
ing was not extraordinary, he pleases witli a certain wild and 
NATIVE elegance." P. 194. 

What greater praise* can any poet have received, than that of 
the author of Puradiae Lott ? Steevens. 
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